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PREFACE. 



The present volume completes a ■work to wbich tlie au- 
thor had long looked forward as the crowning effort of 
his literary career. 

The idea of writing a life of "Washington entered at 
an early day into his mind. It was especially pressed 
upon liis attention nearly thirty years ago while he was 
in Europe, by a proposition of tlie late Mr. Archibald 
Constahle, the eminent publisher of Edinburgh, and he 
resolved to undertake it as soon as he should return to the 
United States, and be within reach of tlie necessary docu- 
ments, Yarious circumstanceB occurred to prevent Iiim 
from carrying tiiis resolution into prompt effect. It re- 
mained, however, a cherished piirpose of his heart, which 
he has at length, though somewhat tardily, accomplished. 

The manuscript for the present volume was nearly 
ready for the press some months since, but the author, by 
applying himself too closely in his eagerness to finish it, 
brought on a nervous indisposition, which unfitted him 
for a time for the irksome but indispensable task of re- 
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vision. la tliis he has been kindly assisted by liis nephew, 
Pierre Munro Irving, who bad previously aided him in. 
the coiu-se of his necessary researches, and who now care- 
fidly collated the mannscripfc with the works, letters, and 
inedited documents from which the facta had been de- 
rived. He has likewise had the kindness to superintend 
the printing of the volume, and tlie correction of the 
proof sheets. Thus aided, the author is enabled to lay 
the volume before the pubbc. 

How far this, tlie last labor of his pen, may meet with 
general acceptation is with him a matter of hope rather 
than of eoniidenee. He is conscious of his own short- 
comings and of the splendid achievements of oratory of 
which the character of "Washington has recently been 
made the theme. Grateful, however, for the kindly dis- 
position which b^ greeted each successive volume, and 
with a profound sense of the indulgence he has experi- 
enced from the public through a long literary career, now 
extending through more than half a century, he resigns 
his last volume to its fate, with a feeling of satisfaction 
that he has at length reached the close of his task, and 
with the. comforting assurance that it has been with him 
a labor of love, and as such has to a certain degree car- 
ried with it its own reward. 

Washington Irving. 

SuNHVSiDE, April, 1853 
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LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 



OH APTEE I. 



Thb eyes of the world were upon Washliigtoa at the commence- 
ment of his administration. He had won laurels in tie field : 
would they continue to flourish in tie cabinet ? His position 
was surrounded by difficulties. Inexperienced in the duties of 
eLvil administration, he was to inaugurate a now and uatried 
system of government,' composed of States and people, as yet & 
mere experiment, to which some looked forward with buoyant 
confidence, — ^many with doubt and apprehension. 

He had moreover a high-spirited people to manage, in whom 
a jealous passion for freedom and independence had been strength- 
ened by war, and who might bear with impatience even the re- 
straints of self-imposed government. The constitution which he 
was to inaugurate had met with vehement opposition, when 
VOL. V. — 1 
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2 LIFE OF WASHINGTON. [17S9, 

under discussion in tho General and State governments. Oiilj" 
three States, New Jersey, Delaware and Georgia, had accepted 
it unanimously. Several of the most important States had 
adopted it by a mere majority, five of them under an ex- 
pressed espectatdon of specified amendments or modifiisations ; 
while two States, Rhode Island and North Carolina, still stood 
aloof. 

It is true, \h& irritation produced by the conflict of opinions 
in the general and State conventions, had, in a great measure, 
subsided ; but drcumstances might occur to infiame it anew. A 
diversity of opinions still existed concerning the new govern- 
ment. Some feared tliat it would have too little control over 
the individual States ; that the political connection would prove 
too weak to preserve order and prevent civil strife ; others, tliat 
it would be too strong for their separate independence, and would 
tend toward consolidation and despotism. 

The very extent of the country he was called upon to govern, 
ten times larger than that of any previous republic, must have 
pressed with weight tipon Washington's mind. It presented to 
the Atlantic a front of fifteen hundred miles, divided into indi- 
vidual States, differing in the forms of their local governments, 
differing from each other in interests, in territorial magnitudes, 
in amount of population, in manners, soils, climates and produc- 
tions, and the characteristics of their several peoples. 

Beyond the AU^hanios extended regions almost boundless, 
as yet for tho most part wild and unciiltjvated, the asylum of 
roving Indians and restless, discontented white men. Vast ti-acte, 
however, were rapidly being peopled, and would soon be por- 
tioned into sections requiring local governments. The great 
natural outlet for the exportation of the producte of this r(^ion of 
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1T890 FRONTIEE DIFFICULTIES. 3 

inexhaustible fertility, was tlie Mississippi ; but Spain opposed 
a barrier to the free navigation of this river. Here was peculiar 
cause of solicitude. Before leaving Mount Vernon, Washington 
had heard that the hardy yeomanry of the far West were becoming 
impatient of this barrier and indignant at the apparent indif- 
feieace ot Congress 1 3 their pi ay ers for itsiemo^al He had 
hoai 1 moreover, that British emisswies were f stoiing these 
dibtontents sowing the seeds of disafiection and ofieiing as- 
sistani^ to the Western people to seize on the city of New 
Orleans and fortify the mouth of the Mississippi , while, on the 
other hand, the Spanisli authorities at New Orleans were repre- 
sented as intriguing to effect a separation of the Western ter- 
ritory fi-om the Union, with a view or hope of attaching it to the 
dominion of Spain. 

Great Britain, too, was giving grounds for territorial solici- 
tude in these distant quarters by retaining possession of the 
Western po^ti, the surrender of which had been stipulated by 
treaty. Her plea was, that debts due to British subjeets, 
for which by the same treaty tie United States were bound, re- 
mained unpaid. This the Americans alleged was a mere pre- 
text ; the real object of their retention being the monopoly of 
the fur trade ; and to the mischievous influence exercised by 
these posts over the Indian tribes, was attributed much of the 
hostile disposition manifested by the latter along the Western 
frontier. 

While those brooding causes of anxiety existed at home, 
the foreign commerce of the Union was on a most unsatisfactory 
footing, and required prompt and tliorough attention. It was 
subject to maraud, even by the corsairs of Algiers, Tunis and Tii- 
poli, who captured American merchant vessels Mid carried theii 
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4 LIFE OF WABHINGTOJr. [llBd. 

crews into slavery ; no treaty having yet been made with any 
of tho Barbary powers excepting Morocco. 

To complete the perplexities which heset tie new govern- 
ment, the finances of the country were in a lamentable state. 
There was no money in the treasury. The efforts of tlie former 
government to payor fund its debts, had feiled; there was a 
universal state of indebtedness, foreign and domestic, and 
public credit was prostrate. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Washington entered 
upon, his new field of action. He was painfully aware of tlie 
difficulties and dangers of an undertalcing in which past history and 
past experience afforded no precedents. "I walk, as it were, on 
untrodden ground," said he; "so many untoward circumstances 
may intervene in such a new and critical situation, that I shall 
feel an insuperable diffidence in my own abilities. I feel, in the 
execution of my arduous office, how much I shall stand in need 
of the countenance and aid of every friend to myself, of 
every friend to the revolution, and of every lover of good 
government." * 

As yet he was without the support of constitutional advisers, 
the departments under the new government not being organized ; 
he could turn with confidence, however, for counsel ui an emer- 
gency to John Jay, who still remmned at the head of affairs, 
where he Lad been placed in 1784. He was sure of sympathy 
also in his old comrade, General Knox, who continued to officiate 
as secretary of war; while the affairs of the treasury were 
managed by a lioard, consisting of Samuel Osgood, Walter 
Livingston, and Arthur Lee. Among the personal friends not 

* Letter to Edward Rutlcdge. 
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in office, to ■whom Washington felt that he could safely have 
recourse for aid in initiating tlie new government, was Alexander 
Hamilton, It is true, many had their doubts of his sincere 
adhesion to it. In the convention in Philadelphia, he had held 
up the British constitution as a model to be approached as nearly 
as possihle, by blending some of the advantages of monarcliy 
with the republican form. The form finally adopted was too 
low-toned for him ; he feared it might prove feeble and inef- 
ficient ; but he voted for it as the best attainable, advocated it in 
the State convention in New York, and in a series of essays, 
collectively knowi as The Pede al t wi tten conjunctively with 
Madison and Jaj a d t was mainly through his efibrts as a 
speaker and a wr te tl at tl e c t tut on was ultimately accept- 
ed. Still many on de d 1 un at h t ■» monarchist, and sus- 
pected him of be ng 8 e etly bent upon bringing the existing 
government to the mon 1 1 f m I this they did Mm in- 
justice. He stall contuued t is ti e to doubt whether the 
republican theory wouldadmitofa ■vigorous execution of the laws, 
but was clear that it ought to he adhered to as long as there 
was any chance for its success. " The idea of a perfect equality 
of political rights among the citizens, exclusive of aU permanent 
or hereditary distinctions," had not hitherto, he thought, from au 
imperfect structure of the government, had a fair trial, and " was 
of a nature to engage the good Irishes of every good man, what- 
ever might be his theoretic doubts ; " the endeavor, therefore, in 
his opinion, ought to be to give it " a better chance of success by 
a government more capable of energy and order," * 

Washington, who knew and appreciated Hamilton's charac- 

* Hamilton's "Writings, iv, 213. 
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ter, had implicit eonfidonce ia his sincerity, and felt assured that he 
would loyally aid in carrying into effect the constitution as adopted. 

It was a great satisfaction to Washington, on looking round 
for reliable advisers at this moment, to sec James Madison 
among the members of Congress: Madisoo, who had been^ith 
him in the convention, who had labored m The Fedcialist, and 
whose talents as a speaker, and calm, dispassionate reasoner, 
whose extensive information and legislative experience destined 
him to be a leader in the House. Highly appreciating his intel- 
lectual and moral worth, Washington would often turn to him 
for counsel, " I am troublesotae," would he say " but you must 
excuse me ; ascribe it to friendship and confidence." 

Knox, of whose sure sympathies we have spoken, was in strong 
contrast with the cool statesman just mentioned. His mind was 
ardent and active, his imagination vivid, as was his language. 
He had abandoned the military garb, but still maintained his 
soldier-like air. He was large in person, above the middle 
stature, with a full face, radiant and benignant, bespeaking his 
open, buoyant, generous nature. He had a sonorous voice, and 
sometimes talked rather grandly, flourishing his cane to give 
effect to his periods.* He was cordially appreciated by Wash- 
ington, who had experienced his prompt and efficient talent in 
time of war, had considered him one of the ablest officers of the 
revolution, and now loolted to Mm as an energetic man of 
business, capable of giving practical advice in time of peace, and 
cherished for him that strong feeling of ancient companionship 
in toil and danger, which bound the veterans of the revolution 
firmly to each other. 

• See Sulliyim's Letters oa Puljlic Cliaracterg, p. SI. 
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The moment tlie inauguration was over, Washington ■was made 
to perueive that he was no longer master of himself or of hia 
home. "By the time I had done breakfast," writes he, "and 
thence till iJinner, and afterwards till bed-time, I could not get 
rid of the ceremony of one visit before I Lad to attend to another. 
In a word, I had no leisure to read or to answer the dospatohes 
that were pouring in upon me from all quarters," 

How was he to be protected from these intrusions ? In his 
former capacity as commander-in-chief of tlie armies, his head- 
quarters had been guarded by sentinels and military etiquette ; 
but what was to guard tlie privacy of a popular chief 
magistrate 1 

What, too, were to be the forms and ceremonials to be 
adopted in the presidential mansion, that "would maintain the 
dignity of his station, allow him time for tho performance of its 
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official duties, and yet be in liarmony -with the temper and feel- 
ings of the people, and the prevalent notions of equality and 
republican simplicity 1 

The conflict of opinions that !iad already occurred as to the 
form and title by which the President was to bo addressed, had 
made him aware that eveiy step at the outset of his career would 
be subject to scrutiny, perhaps cavil, and might hereafter be 
cited as a precedent. Loolting round, therefore, upon the able 
men at hand, such as Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, he pro- 
pounded to them a series of questions as to a line of conduct 
proper for him to observe. 

In regai^ to visitors, for instance, would not one day in the 
week be sufficient for visits of compliment, and one hour every 
moniiag (at eight o'clodt for example) for visits on business^ 

Might lie make social visits to acquaintances and publio 
characters, not as President, but as private individual ? And 
then as to his table — under the preceding form of government, 
the Presidents of Congress had been accustomed to give dinners 
twice a week to large parties of both sexes, and invitations had 
been so indiscriminate, that every one who could get introduced 
to the President, conceived he had a right to be invited to his 
board. The table was, therefore, always crowded, and with a 
mixed company ; yet, as it was in the nature of things impracti- 
cable to invite everybody, as many offences were given as if 
no table had been kept. 

Washington was resolved not to give general entertainments 
of this kind, but in his series of questions he asked whether he 
might not invite, informally or otherwise, six, eight, or ten 
official characters, including in rotation the members of both 
, to dine with Mm on tlie days fixed for 
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receiving company, without exciting clamors in the rest of the 
community. 

Adams in his reply talked of chomlierlains, aides-dercamp, 
masters of ceremony, and evinced a high idea of the presidential 
office and the state with which it ought to l>e maintained. " Tho 
office," writes he, " hy its legal authority defined in. the constitu- 
tion, has no e<iual in the world excepting tho.'ie only which are 
held by crowned heads ; nor is the royal authority in all eases to 
ho compared to it. The royal office in Poland is a mere shadow 
in comparison with it. The Dogeship in Venice, and the Stadt- 
holdership in Holland, are not so much — neither dignity nor 
authority can be supported in human minds, collected into nations 
or any great num.bers, without a splendor and majesty in some 
degree proportioned to them. The sending and receiving am- 
bassadors is one of the most splendid and important pre- 
rogatives of sovereigns, absolute or limited, and this in our con- 
stitution is wholly in the President. If the state and pomp 
essential to this great department are not in a good degree 
preserved, it wU! be in vain for America to hope for considera- 
tion with foreign powers." * 

According to Mr. Adams, two days in a week would bo 
required for the receipt of visits of compliment. Persons de- 
siring an interview with the President should make application 
tlirough the minister of state. In every case the name, q^uality 
or business of the visitor should be communicated to a chamber- 
lain or gentleman in waiting, who should judge whom to admit, 
and whom to esclude. The time for receiving visits oiight to be 
limited, as for example, fi-om eight to nine or ten o'clock, lest 

• Life and Works of John Adams, vol. vili. p. 493. 
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tKe -whole morning be taken up. Tl P d t ir 1 1 ite 
what official character, members f C t ing or 

citizens of distinction he pleased, in n 11 j a b tl t it- 

ing clamors ; but this should always b d th t f 1 ty. 

His private life should be at his own d t as to g ov 

receiving informal visits among friend a d a c[ tj ta but 

in his official character, he should ha t w th ci- 

ety but upon public business, or at his levees. Adams, in the 
conclusion of his reply, ingenuously confessed that his long 
residence abroad might have impressed him with views of things 
incompatible with the present temper and feelings of his fellow- 
citizens ; and Jefferson seems to have been heartily of the same 
opinion, for spealting of Adams in his anas, he obsei-vcs that 
"the glare of royalty and nobility, during Ms mission to Eng- 
land, had made him believe their fascination a necessary ingre- 
dient in governnient. " * Hamilton, in his reply, while he con 
sidcred it a primary object for the public good, that the dignity 
of the presidential office should be supported, advised that care 
should be taken to avoid so high a tone in the demeanor of the 
occupant, as to shock the prevalent notions of equality. 

The President, he thought, should hold a Icvec at a fixed 
(jjne once a week, remain half an hour, converse cursorily on 
indifferent subjects with such persons as invited his attention, and 
then retire. 

He should accept no invitations, give formal entertainments 
twice, or at m.ost, four times in the year ; if twice, on the anni- 
versaries of the declaration of independence and of his inaugura- 
tion : if four times, the anniversary of the treaty of alliance with 

* JeCersoa's "Works, ix. 9T. 
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France and that of the definitive treaty with Great Britain to be 
added, 

The President on levee days to give informal invitationa to 
family dinners ; not more than six or eight to be asked at a time, 
and the civility to be confined ei^entially to membei^ of the 
legislature, and other ofiicial characters : — the President never 
to remaiu long at table. 

The heads of departments should, of course, have access to 
the President on biisiness, Foreign ministers of some da- 
scriptions should also be entitled to it. " In Europe, I am in- 
formed," ■writes Hamilton, "ambassadors only have direct 
access to the chief magistrate. Something very near what pre- 
vmls there would, in my opinion, be right The distinction of 
rank between diplomatic characters requires attention, and the 
door of access ought not to be too wide to that class of persons. 
I have thought that the members of tlie Senate should also have 
a right of individual access on matters relative to the public 
administration. la England and France peers of tbe realm have 
this right. We have none such in this country, but I believe it 
will be satisfactory to the people to know that there is some 
body of men in the state who have a right of continual communi- 
cation with the President. It will be considered a safeguard 
ag^nst secret combinations to deceive him. " * 

The reason alleged by Hamilton for giving the Senate this 
privilege, and not the Representatives, was, that in the consti- 
tution "the Senate are coupled with the President in certsun 
executive functions, treaties, and appointments. This makes 

* Eamiltoc's Worts, yol. iv., p. 3. 
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them in a degree his constitutional counsellors, and giYcs them 
a peculiar claim to the right of access." 

These a,re the only -written replies that wo have before us of 
Washington's advisers on this subject. 

Colonel Humphreys, formerly one of Washington's aides-de- 
camp, and recently secretary of Jefferson's legation at Paris, was 
at present an inmate in the presidential mansion. General KnoK 
was frequently there ; to these Jefferson assures us, on Wash- 
ington's authority, was assigned the task of considering and pre- 
scribing the minor forms and ceremonies, the etiquette, in fact, 
to be observed on public occasions. Some of the forms pro- 
posed by them, he adds, were adopted. Others were so highly 
strained that Washington absolutely rejected them. Knox was 
no favorite with Jefferson, who had no sympathies with the 
veteran soldier, and styles him " a man of parade," and Hum- 
phreys, he appears to thinlt captivated by the ceremonials of 
foreign courts. He gives a wMmsical account, which he had at 
a second or third hand, of the first levee. An ante-chamber and 
presence room were provided, and, when those who were to pay 
their court were assembled, the President sot out, preceded by 
Humphreys. After passing through the ante-chamber, the door 
of the inner room was thrown open, and Humphreys entered 
first, calling out with a loud voice, "The President of the 
United States," The President was so much disconcerted witb 
it that he did not recover in the whole time of the levee, and, 
when the company was gone, he said to Humphreys, " Well, you 

have taken me in once, but by , you shall uevor talie me in a 

second time." 

This anecdote is to be taken witli caution, for Jefferson was 
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disposed to receive any report tliat placed the forms adopted in 
a dispai-aging point of view. 

H g m his Ana a still more whimsical account on tie 
autl tj t Mr. Brown," of the ceremonials at oil inaugura- 
t ball at hich Washington and Mrs, Washington presided 

aim t g 1 style. As it has been proved to be entirely 
t have not deemed it worthy an insertion. A 
splendid ball was in fact given at the Assembly IJooms, and 
another by the French Minister, the Count de Moustier, at both 
of which Washington was present and danced ; but Mrs. Wash- 
ington was not at either of them, not being yet ariived, and on 
neither occasion were any mocit regal ceremonials observed. 
Washington was the last man that would have tolerated any thing 
of the kind. Our next chapter will show the almost casual 
manner in which the simple formalities of his republican court 
originated. 
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Off the 17th of May, Mrs. Wa hingt n accompanied hy her 
grandchildren, Eleanor Oust add Washington Parke 

Custis, set out from Mount ^ 1 travelling carriage 

■with a small escort of horse t i in 1 1 band at tlie seat of 
government ; as she had bee a uston d to join him at head- 
quarters, in the intervals of Ms revolutionary campaigns. 

Throughout the journey she was greeted with public testimo- 
nials of respect and afFeetion, As she approached Philadelphia, the 
President of Pennsylvania and otJier of the State functionaries, with 
a number of the principal inbabitants of both sexes, came forth to 
meet her, and she was attended into the city by a numerous 
cavalcade, and welcomed with the ringing of bells and firing of 

Similar honors were paid her in her progress through New 
Jersey. At Elizabetbtown she aligbted at the residence of Gov- 
ernor Livingston, whither Washington came from Kew Yort to 
meet her. They proceeded tbence by water, in the same splendid 
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barge in which tie general had been conveyed for his inaugura-. 
tion. It was manned, aa on that occasion, hy tlurteen master 
pilots, arrayed in white, and had several persons of note on board. 
There was a salnto of thirteen gunu aa the barge passed the Bat- 
tery at New York. The landing took place at Peck Slip, not 
far from the presidential residence, amid the enthusiastic cheera 
of an immense multitude. 

On the following day, Washington gave a deroi-otHcial dinner, 
of which Mr. Wingate, a senator from New Hampshire, who was 
present, writes aa follows : " The guesta consisted of the Vice 
President, the foreign ministers, the heads of departments, the 
Speaker of the House of Eepresentativea, and the Senators from 
Kew Hampshire and Georgia, the then most Northern and Southern 
States. It was tlis least showy dinner that I ever saw at the 
President's table, and the company was not large. As there was 
iio chaplain present, tlie President himself said a very short grace 
as he was sitting down. After dinner and dessert were finished, 
one glass of wine was passed around the table, and no toast. Tho 
President rose, and all the company retired to the drawing-room, 
from which the guests departed, as every one chose, without cere- 

On the evening of the following day, (Friday, May 2t)tli,) 
Mrs. Washington had a general reception, which was attended 
by all that was distinguished in official and fashionable society. 
Henceforward there were simOar receptions every Friday evening, 
from eight to ten o'clock, to which the families of all persons of 
respectability, native or foreign, had access, without special invi- 
tation ; and at which the President was always present. These 
assemblages were as' free from ostentation and restraint as tho 
ordinary receptions of polite society j yet the reader will find they 
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were soon subject to invidious misTepreseniation ; and cavilled at 
as "court-liie levees" and "queenly drawing-rooms." 

Beside theae public receptions, the presidential family had 
its private circle o£ social intimacy ; the President, moreover, was 
alwa-vs ready to receive visits by appointment on public or private 
hu&mcss 

The sanctity and quiet of Sunday were strictly observed by 
Washington. He attended church in the morning, and passed 
the afternoon alone in his closet. No visitors were admitted, 
excepting perhap-f an intimate friend in the evening', which was 
spent by him in the bosom, of his family. 

The household establishment was conducted on an ample and 
dignified scale, but ■without ostentation, and regulated with 
characteristic system and exactness. Samuel Fraunces, once 
landlord of the city tavern in Broad street, where Washington 
took leave of the officers o£ the aimy in 1783, was now Steward 
of the presidential household. He was required to render a 
weekly statement of receipts and expenditures, and warned to 
guard against waste and extravagance. "We are happy to 
inform our readers," says Fenno's Gazette of the day, "that tha 
President is determined to pursue that system of regularity and 
economy in his household which has always marked his public 
and private life." 

In regard to the deportment of Washington at this juncture, 
we have been informed by one who had opportunities of seeing 
him, that he still retained a military air of comroand which had 
become habitual to him. At levees and drawing-rooms he some- 
times appeared cold and distant, but this was attributed by those 
■who best knew him fo the novelty of his position and his innate 
diffidence, which seemed to increase with the light which his re- 
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nown shed about him. Though reservecl at times, his reserve had 
nothing repulsive in. it, and in social inteTcourse, ^¥heIe he was 
no longer under the eye of critical supenision, soon ga\e way to 
Boldier-like frankness and cordiiJity At all times fais courtesy 
was genuine and henignant, and totally free from that stately 
condescension somptimes mistaken for politeness Nothing we 
are told could surpass the notle §race with which he presided at 
a ceremonial dinner ; kindly attentive to all his guests, hut par- 
ticularly attentive to put those at their ease and in a favorable 
light, who appeared to be most diffident. 

As to Mrs. Washington, those who really knew her at the 
time, speak of her as free from pretension or affectation ; undaz- 
zled by her position, and discharging its duties with the truthful 
simplicity and real good-breeding of one accustomed to preside 
over a hospitable mansion in the " Ancient Dominion." She had 
her husband's predilection for private life. In a letter to an inti- 
mate she writes : "It is owing to the iiindness of our numerous 
friends in all quarters, that my new and unwished for situation is 
not indeed a burden to me. When I was much younger, I should 
probably have enjoyed the innocent gayeties of life as much as 
most persons of my age ; but I had long since placed all the pros- 
pects of my future worldly happiness in the still enjoyments of 
the fireside at Mount Vernon. 

" I little thought, when the war was finished, that any cir- 
cumstances could possibly happen, which would call the General 
into public life again. I had anticipated that from that moment 
we should be suffered to grow old together in solitude and tran- 
CLuillity. That was the first and dearest wish of my heart."* 

• Quoted in a noto to Spacks, p. 423. 
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Much Las been said of WasLington's equipages, wlien at New 
York, and of Ha having four, and sometimes _ sis horses before bis 
carriage, witli servants and outriders in ricli livery. Such style 
■we would premise was usual at the time both in England and the 
colonies, and had been occasionally maintained hy the continental 
dignitaries, and by Governors of the several States, prior to the 
adoption of the new constitution. It was still prevalent, we are 
told, among the wealthy planters of the South, and eometimes 
adopted by ' merchant princes ' and rich individuals at the North. 
It does not appear, however, that Washington ever indulged in it 
through ostentation "When he repaired to the Hall of Congress, 
at his inauguration, he was diawn by a '.mgle pair of horses in a 
chai ot presented for the occasion, on the panels of which were 
emblazoned the arms of the United fetati,^ 

Beside this modest equipage there was the ample lamily car- 
riage which had been brought from Virginia. To this four horses 
were put when the family drove out into the country, the state 
of the roads in those days requiring it. For the same reason six 
horses wore put to the same vehicle on journeys, and once on a 
state occasion. If there was any thing he was likely to take a 
pride in, it was horses ; he was passionately fond of that noble 
animal, and mention is occasionally roade of four white horses of 
great beauty which ho owned while in New York.* His favorite 
when the weather permitted it ivas on horseback, accom- 



* For some of these partioularg concerning Washington we aro iudobted 
to the laf« WUlrnm A. Duer, president of Columbia College, who inhisboj- 
hood waa freqiienlly in the President's house, piajmate of joung Cualia, Mrs. 
Washington's grandson. 

Waskingtcn's Residences m Nsw Tork. — The first Pre^dential re^dence 
was at the junction of Fend itnd Cherr; streets, Fraoklin square. At tite 
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panied hy one or more of the mem"bers of his touseliold, and he 
was noted always for being admirably mounted, and one of the 
a of his day. 



end of about a year, the President removed to the house oo the west side ot 
Broadway, near Rector Etreet, afterwards Iraown na Bunker's MauMonHouEe. 
Both of these buildings haye disappeared, in the oourae of modem "im- 
proYcmenta." 
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As soon as WaaMngton could command sufficient leisure to in- 
spect papers and documents, he called unoffloially upon the Jieads 
of departments to furnish him with such reports in writing as 
would aid him in gaining a distinct idea of the state of public 
affairs. For this purpose also he had recourse to the public 
archives, and proceeded to make notes of the foreign official cor- 
respondence from the close of the war until his inauguration. He 
was interrupted in his task by a virulent attack of anthrax, whicli 
for several days ttreatened mortification. The knowledge of his 
perilous condition spread alarm through the community ; he, how- 
ever, remained unagitated. His medical adviser was Dr. Samuel 
Bard, of New York, an excellent physician ami most estimable 
man, who attended him with unremitting assiduity. Being alone 
one day with the doctor, Washington regarded him steadily, and 
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asked his candid opinion aa to tlie probable result of Hs case. 
" Do not flatter me with vain hopes," said he, with placid firm- 
ness ; " I am not afraid to die, and therefore can bear the worst." 
The doctor expressed hope, but owned that he had apprehensions. 
" Whetlier to-night or twenty years hence, makes no diiference," 
observed Washington. " I know that I am in the hands o£ a 
good Providence." His sufferings were intense, and his recovery 
was slow. Tor six weeks he was obliged to lie on his right side ; 
but after a time he had bis carriage so contrived that he could 
extend himself at full length in it, and take exercise in the 

While rendered morbidly sensitive by bodily pain, he suffered 
deep annoyance from having one of his earliest nominations, that 
of Benjamin Fishbum, for the place of naval officer of the port of 
Savannah, rejected by the Senate. 

If there was any thing ia which Washington m as, i^crupulously 
conscientious, it was in the exercise of the nominating power; 
scrutinizing the fitness of candidates , their comparatne claims 
on account of public services and sacnfices, and ^ifh regard to 
the equable distribution of ofScea among the States j in all ■which 
he governed himself solely by considerations for the public good. 
He was especially scrupulous where his own friends and connec- 
tions were concerned. " So far as I know my own mind," would 
he say, " I would not be in the remotest degree influenced in 
making nominations by motives arising from the ties of family or 
blood." 

He was principally hurt in the present instance by the want 
of deference on the part of the Senate, in assigning no reason for 
rejecting his nomination of Mr. rishbum. He acquiesced, how- 
ever, in the rejection, and forthwith sent in the name of another 
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candidate ; Irat at the same time administered a temperate and 
dignified rebuke. " Wliatever may taye been tLe reasons wLich 
induced your dissent," writes he to tie Senate, " I am persuaded 
that they were such as you deemed sufficient. Permit me to auh- 
mit to your consideration, whether, on occasions where the pro- 
priety of nominations appears questionahle to you, it would not be 
expedient to communicate that circumstance to me, and thereby 
avail yourselves of the information which led me to make them, 
and which I would with pleasure lay before you. Probably my 
reasons for nominating Mr. Fishbum may tend to show that such 
a mode of proceeding, in such cases, might be useful. I will 
therefore detail them." 

He then proceeds to state, that Colonel Fishbuin had served 
under his own eye with reputation as an officer and a gentleman ; 
had distinguished himself at the storming of Stony Point; had 
repeatedly been elected to the Assembly of Georgia as a repre- 
sentative from Chatham County, in which Savannah was situ- 
ated ! had been elected by the officers of the militia of that county 
Lieutenant Colonel of the militia of the district ; had been member 
of the Executive Council of the State, and president of the same s 
had been appointed hy the council to an office which he actually 
held, in the port of Savannah, nearly similar to that for which 
Washington had nominated him. 

" It appeared therefore to me," adds Washington, " that Mr. 
Fishburn must have enjoyed the confidence of the militia officers 
in order to have been elected to a military rank — the confidence 
of the freemen, to have been elected to the Assembly — the confi- 
dence of the Assembly to have been selected for the Council, and 
the confidence of the Council to have been appointed collector of 
the port of Savannah." 
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We give this letter in some detail, as relating to tlie only 
instance in which a nomination by Washington was rejected. 
The reasons of the Senate for rejecting it do not appear. They 
seem to have felt his rehuke, for the nomination last made by him 
was instantly confirmed. 

While yet in a state of convalesceni^e, Washington received 
intelligence of the death of hie mother. The event, which took 
place at Fredericksburg in Virginia, on the 25th of August, was 
not unexpected; she was eighty-two years of age, and had for 
some time been sinking under an incurable malady, so that when 
he last parted ivith her he had apprehended that it was a final 
separation. Still he was deeply affected by the intelligence; 
consoling himself, however, with the reflection that "Heaven had 
spared her to an age beyond which few attain ; had favored her 
with the full enjoyment of her mental faculties, and as much 
bodily health as usually falls to the lot of fourscore." 

Mrs. Mary Washington is represented as a woman of strong 
plain sense, strict integrity, and an inflexible spirit of command. 
We have mentioned the exemplary manner in which she, a lone 
■widow, had trained her little flock in their childhood. The def- 
erence for her, then instilled into their minds, continued through- 
out life, and was manifested by Washington when at the height 
of his power and reputation. Eminently practical, she had 
tiwarted his military aspirings when he was about to seek honor 
in the British navy. During his early and disastrous campaigns 
on the frontier, she would often shake her head and esclaim, 
"Ah, George had better have st^d at home and cultivated his 
farm." Even his ultimate success and renown had never daz- 
zled, however much they may have gratified her. When others 
congratulated her, and were enthusiastic in his praise, she listened 
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in silence, and would temperately reply that he lad been a good 
soDj and she believed he had done his duty as a man. 

Hitherto the new government had not been properly organ- 
ized, but its several duties luid been performed by the officers 
who had them in charge at the time of Washington's inaugura- 
tion. It was not until the 10th o£ September that taws "were 
passed instituting a department of Foreign Affairs (afterwards 
termed Department of State), a Treasury department, and a de- 
partment of War, and fixing their respective salaries. On the 
following day, Washington nominated General Knox to the de- 
partment of War, the duties of which that officer had hitherto 
discharged. 

The post of Secretary of the Treasury was one of far greater 
importance at the present moment. It was a time of financial 
exigency. As yet no statistical account of the country had been 
attempted ; its fiscal resources were wholly unknown ; its credit 
was almost annihilated, for it was obliged to borrow money even 
to pay the interest of its debts. 

We have already c[uoted the language held by Washington 
in regard to this state of things before he had assumed the di- 
rection of affairs. " My endeavors shall be unremittingly ex- 
erted, even at the hazard of former fame, or present populaiity, 
to extricate my country from the embarrassments in which it is 
entangled through want of credit." 

Under all these circumstances, and to carry out these views, 
he needed an able and zealous coadjutor in the Treasury depart- 
ment ; one equally solicitous with himself on the points In ques- 
tion, and more prepared upon them by financial studies and in- 
vestigations than he could pretend to be. Such a person he con- 
sidered Alexander Hamilton, whom he nominated as Secretary 
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of the Treasury, and ivliose qnaliflcations for the office were so 
ivell understood by tlio Senate that hia nommation was confirmed 
on the same day on which it was made. 

Within a few days after Hamilton's appointment, the House 
of Representatives (Sept, 21), acting upon the policy so ardently 
desired by Washington, passed a resolution, declaring their 
opinion of the high importance to the honor and prosperity of the 
United States, that an adequate provision should be made for the 
support of puhlic credit ; and instructing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare a plan for th# purpose, and report it at their 

The arrangement of the Judicial departm nt was ne of 
Washington's earliest cares. On the 27th of S pf ml he 
wrote unofficially to Edmund Eandolpli, of\c na,ufmng 
liim that he had nominated him Attorney-Gen al of tl e Un t i 
States, and would be highly gratified with his acceptance of that 
office. Some old recollections of the camp and of the early days 
of the revolution, may have been at the bottom of this good-will, 
for Randolph had joined the army at Cambridge in 177S, and 
acted for a time as aide-de-camp to Washington in place^of 
Mifflin. He had since gained experience in legislative business 
as member of Congress, from 1779 to 1782, Governor of Virginia 
in 1786, and delegate to the convention in 1787- In the discus- 
sions of that celebrated body, he had been opposed to a single 
executive, professing to discern in the unity of that power the 
" fcetus of monarchy ; " and preferring an executive consisting of 
three i whereas, in. the opinion of others, this plural executive 
would be " a kind of Cerberus with three heads." Lite Madison, 
he had disapproved of the equality of suffrage in the Senate, and 
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been, moreover, of opinion, that the President should be ineligible 
to office after a given number of years. 

Dissatisfied with some of the provisions of the constitution aa 
adopted, he had refused to sign it ; but had afterwards supported 
it in the State convention of Virginia. As we recollect him many 
yeai-s afterwards, his appearance and address were dignified and 
prepossessing ; he had an expressive countenance, a learning eye, 
and somewhat of the ore rotvndo in speaking. Kandolph promptly 
accepted the nomination, but did not take his seat in the cabinet 
until some months after Knox; &,nd Hamilton. 

By the judicial system established for the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Supreme Court of the United States was to be com- 
posed of a chief justice and flvo associate judges. There were to 
be district courts with a judge in each State, and circuit courts 
held by an associate judge and a district judge. John Jay, of 
New York, received the appointment of Chief Justice, and in a 
letter enclosing his commission, Washington espressed the singular 
pleasure he felt in addressing him "as the head of that depart- 
ment which must be considered as the keystone of our political 
fabric." 

Jay's associate judgM were, John itutledge of South Carolina, 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, William Gushing of Massachu- 
setts, John Blair of Virginia, and James Iredell of North Caro- 
lina. Washington had originally nominated to one of the judge- 
ships his former military secretary, Robert Harrison, familiarly 
known as the old Secretaiij ; hut he preferred the office of Chan- 
cellor of Maryland, recently conferred upon him. 

On tJie 29th of September, Congress adjourned to the first 
Monday in January, after an arduous session, in which many 
important cLuestious had been discussed, and powers organized 
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and distributed. The actual Congress was inferior in eloquence 
and sMning talent to the first Congress of the revolution ; but it 
possessed men well fitted for the momentous wort before them ; 
Bober, solid, upright, and well informed. An admirable harmony 
had prevailed tetween the legislature and the executive, and the 
utmost decorum had reigned over the public deliberations. 

Fisher Ames, then a young man, who had acquired a brilliant 
reputation in Massacl u tt bj th loquence with which he had 
championed the new n t tut n n the convention of that im- 
portant State, and who had ntly been elected to Congress, 
speaks of it in the f Uowing t ns "I have never seea an as- 
sembly where so little t wa u 1 If they wish to carry a 
point, it is directly declared and justifi d It m t nd defects 
are plainly stated, not without sophistry an 1 p j 1 but with- 
out management. * * * There is n nt n caucusing, 
little of clanning together, little aspe ty m d 1 at personal 
bitterness out of the House." 
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Trc calmet nas still ^ncompI te the fli,paitnniit of foreign af- 
faua, or rather of State, aa it was now called, Viaa jet to be sup- 
plied with a head. John Jay would have received the nominatioa 
had he not preferred the hench. Washington next thought of 
Thomas Jefferson, who had so long filled the post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Versailles, hut had recently so- 
licited and obtained permission to return, for a few months, to 
the United States for the purpose of placing his children among 
their friends in their native country, and of arranging his private 
affairs, which had suffered from his protracted absence. And 
here we will venture a few particulars concerning this eminent 
statesman, introductory to the important influence he was to ex- 
ercise on national affairs. 

His political principles as a democratic republican, had been 
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avowed at an early date in tis draft of the Dfeflaration of Inde- 
pendence, and suhseq^uently in the successful war whicli he made 
apon the old cavalier traditions of his native State; its laws of 
entaila and primogeniture, and its church, establishment, a war 
which broke down the hereditary fortunes and hereditary fami- 
lies, and put aa end to the hereditary aiistocracy of the Ancient 
"Dominion. 

Being sent to Paris as minister plenipotentiary a year or two 
after the peace, he arrived there, as he says, " when the American 
revolution seemed to have awakened the thinking part of the 
French nation from the sleep of despotism in which they had 
been sunk." 

Carr>mg with him his republican principles and zeal, his 
bouse hecame th:' resort of Lafayette and others of ihe French 
offiteis who had served in the American revolution. They were 
mi&th, he said, T3ung men Httle shackled by habits and preja- 
dii.es, tni hid come back with new ideas and new impressions 
vbicii begin to lie disseminated by the press and in conversation. 
PolitiLS beLime the theme of all societies, male and female, and a 
very extensive and zealous party was formed which acijuired the 
appellation of the Patriot Party, who, sensible of the abuses of 
the goveniment under which they lived, sighed for occasions of 
reforming it. This party, writes Jefferson, "comprehended ail 
the honesty of the kingdom sufficiently at leisure to think, the 
men of letters, the easy bourgeois, the young nobility, partly from 
reflection, partly from the mode; for these sentiments became 
matter of mo5e, add, as such, united most of the young women 
to the party." 

By this party Jefferson was considered high authority from 
his republican principles and experience, and his advice was con- 
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tiTOill? touijlit in the jjieit eftort for political refoim ^^lll^h was 
dailj growing stronger and Btronger Hia ab=ente m Euio^p 
liad preventel Lis taking part in tte debate? on the new consti 
tation, but he had exercised his influence through his correspond 
ence " I expressed freely ' wntes he, " la letter'! to mj friends, 
and moit particularlj to Mr Mtdisoii and General Washington, 
my approhations anl objections '* T\hat those approbition? 
and oljections "were appears by the following citations, "wliicli 
are important to be lept m mmd as illustrating his after con- 

" I approved, from the first moment, of the great lai'.'f of 
ivhat is m the new constitution, the consolidition of the go%ern 
ment, the organization into e's.ecutive, legislativi, and judiciary , 
the aubdnision of the legislature the happy compromisa of tbo 
interests Jetwecn the ^reat anl little States, bv the difterent 
minner of noting m the diffeient Houses, the noting faj persons 
instead cf States, tlie qualiticd negatue on la^^s gHen t^ the 
executive, whicji, howevLr, I should have liked better if assou 
ated with the judit-iaiy also, as in New Tori, anl the power of 
tasation ivhat I disappioved from the fiist moment, was the 
want of a Bill of nghts to guard lihcrtj against tlie legislatiie 
as well as igamst the executive branches of tlie goicrnmi,nt, 
that IS to Bij, to secure freedom of relij^ion, fieedom of the press, 
fieedom from monopobes, freedtm from unlawful impnsonment, 
freedom from a permanent mditaiy, and a tiial lij jurj in all 
cases determinable by tho laws of the land." 

What'be greatly objected to was the perpetual re-eli^bility 
of the President. "This, I fear," said he, "wiil make that an 

* Autobiography, Worka, i, 19. 
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ofhcc fjr lifi, flist aad then Iiereditar^ I wis nnK,Ii in enemy 
to nionirchies belore I came to Europe, and am ten thousand 
times more so smre I ha^ e seen what they -jre There is scarcely 
an evil known m these coiintiiea whiLh may not he traced to 
their king -is ifs source, noi a good which la not denved from tho 
small fihrcH of republicanism existing imong- them I tan further 
Sly, with saftty, there is not a crowned held m Eurnpe nhose 
talenta or meiits ^^ouId entitle him to he elected a veitrMnjn bj 
the people of anj parish in Ameriia * 

In short, such a horror ha 1 he imbibed of kingly rule, that, 
in a familiar letter to Colonel Humphreys, ^^ho had heen his 
Secictary of Leg<ttiou, he gives it as the duty of our youn^ 
Eepublic " to besiege the throne of hea\en with ettrnal jrayera 
to extirpate fiom creation this clafs of human lions, tigers, and 
mammoths, called tings, from nhom, let him perish who does 
not say, ' Good Lord, deliver us ! ' " 

Jefferson's political fervor occationally tendid to exaltation, 
but it was genuine. In his excited state he regarded with quick 
suspicion every thing in his own country that appeared to him to 
have a regal tendency. His sensitiveness had heen awakened 
hy the debates in Congress as to the title to he given to the 
President, whether or not he should bo addressed as His High- 
ness ; and had heen relieved hy the decision, that he was to have 
no title but that of office, viz. : Eresident of tho United States. 
" I hope," said Jefferson, " the terms of Excellency, Honor, 
Worship, Esquire, forever disappear from among us from that 
moment, I wish that of Mr. would follow tliera."t 



* Letter to Washington May 2, IISS. "Works ii. 
f Letter to Mr, Connicliael, Wocka iii. 88. 
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With regard to the re -eligibility of the President, his anxiety 
IV aa ([uieted for the present, I)y the elevation of Wasliington to 
the Presidential chair " Since the thing [re-eligibility] is es- 
tahliehed," wntea he, " I would wish it not to be altered during 
the Ide-tune of our grpit leader, whose exeeutive talents are 
Bupenor to those, I believe, of any man in the world, and who, 
alone, by the authority of his name, and the confidence reposed 
in his perfect mtcgritj, i^ fully qualified to put the new govern- 
ment so under way as to secure it against the efforts of opposition. 
But, having deined from our error all the good there was in it, I 
hope vie shall correct it the moment we can no longer have the 
s^me name at the helm " * 

Jefteison, at the time of which we are speaking, was, as we 
h<i,\e shown, deeply unmer'.ed in French politics and interested ia 
the Buctess of the " Patriot Party," in ite efibrta to reform the 
countrj His despatches to government all proved how strongly 
he lias oa the side of the people. " lie considered a successful 
lefoimation in Prance as msuring a general reformation through- 
out Europe, and the resurrection to a new life of their people now 
ground to dust by the abuses of the governing powers." 

Gonverneur Morris, who was at that time in Paris on private 
business, gives a diflerent view of the state of things produced by 
the Patriot party, Morris had arrived in Paris on the 3d of 
February, 1789, furnished by Washington with letters of intro- 
duction to persons in England, France, and Holland. His 
brilliant talents, ready conversational powers, easy confidence in 
society, and striking aristocratical appearance, had given Lim 
great currency, especially in the court party and among the 

* Letter to F, Hopkinaon, Woi'Iieii. 5S1. 
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ancient noliility; in ^^Hcll direction Lis tastes most inclined. 
He had renewed Ms intimacy with Lafayette, wliom lie found 
"full of politics," but "too republican for the genius of bis 
country." 

In a letter to the French Minister, residing in JTew York, 
Morris writes on the 23d of February, 1789 : "Your nation is 
now in a most important crisis, and the great question — shall we 
hereafter have a constitutioD, or shall will continue to be law — 
employs every mind and agitates every heart in France, Even 
voluptuousness itself rises from its couch o£ rosea and looks 
anxiously abroad at the busy scene to which nothing can now be 
indifferent. 

"Your nobles, your clergy, your people, ai'e all in motion for 
the elections. A spirit which has been dormant for generations 
starts up. and stares about, ignorant of the means of obtaining, 
but ardently desirous to possess its object — consequently active, 
energetic, easily led, bat also easily, too easily, misled. Such is 
the instinctive love of freedom which now grows warm in the 
bosom of your country." 

When the king was constrained by the popular voice to con- 
vene the States General at Versailles for the purpose of discussing 
measures of reform, Jefferson was a constant attendant upon the 
debates of that body, i' I was much acijuainted with the leading 
patriots of the Assembly," writes he, " being from a country 
which had siiccessfnlly passed through similar reform ; they were 
disposed to my acquaintance and had some confidence in me, I 
urged most strenuously an immediate compromise to secure what 
the government was now ready to yield, and trnst to future occa- 
sions for what might still be wanting." 

The " leading patriots " here spoken of, were chiefly the 
VOL. v.— 2* 
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deputies from Brittany who witli otlier forme 1 a ->r t oa 

called the Bretun Club to vat h the mattsrs del te 1 m Pa I a- 
ment and shape the cou ie i iff s 

Mori'ia, speaking of Jefilrsoii at th a j n t re ol serves He 
and I differ in our system o£ pol t cs He v th all the leaders 
of liberty here, is ctet, ro s of innih lat ng 1 stm t ons of order. 
How far such views msy be r ght reipect ng mank nil general, 
is, I think, extremely problematical. But, with respect to this 
nation, I am sure it is wrong and cannot eventuate well." * 

Jefferson, in a letter to Thomas Paine (July II), giving some 
account o£ the proceedings of the States General, observes, " The 
Kational Assembly (for that is the name they take) having shown, 
through every stage of these transactions, a coolness, wisdum, and 
resolution to set fire fo the four comers of the kingdom, and to 
perish with it themselves rather than to relinquish an iota from 
their plan of a total change of government, are now in complete 
and undisputed possession of the Sovereignty. The executive 
and aristocracy are at their feet ; the mass of the nation, the 
mass of the clergy, and the army are with them ; they have pros- 
trated the old government and are novf beginning to buJd one 
iix)m the foundation-." 

It was but three days after the date of this letter that the 
people of Paris rose in their might, plundered the arsenal of the 
Invalides, furnished themselves with arms, stormed the Bastille ; 
and a national guard, formed of the Bourgeoisie, with the tri- 
colored cockade for an emblem and Lafayette as commander, took 
Paris under its protection. 

Information of these events was given at midnight to the king 

"' Life of G. Morris, i. 313. 
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at VerBailles by Eoclicfoiicauld-Liaiiixinrt. " It is a revolt," ex- 
claimed, the king. " Sire," replied Liancourt, " it is a revo- 
liiiion ! " 

Jefferson, in his dispatches to government, spoke with ad- 
miration of the conduct of tHe people throughout the violent 
scenes which accompanied this popular convulsion. " There was 
a severity o£ honesty observed, of which no example has heen 
known. Bags of money, offered on various occasions through fear 
or guilt, hare been uniformly refused by the mobs. The churches 
are now occupied in singing ' De Profundis ' and ' Reijukms ' for 
the repose of the souls of the brave and valiant citizens who have 
Bcalod, with their blood, the liberty of the nation. • » * "Wo 
cannot suppose this paroxysm confined to Paris alone ; the whole 
country must pass successively through it, and happy if they get 
through as soon and as well as Paris has done."* 

Gouvemeur Morris, writing on the same subject to Washing- 
ton, Ott the 31st of July, observes; " Tou may consider the revo- 
lution as complete. The authority of the king and of the nobility 
is completely subdued ; yet I tremble for the constitution. They 
have all the romantic spirit and all the romantic ideas of govern- 
ment, which, happily for America, we were cured of before it was 
too late." 

The foregoing brief notices of affairs in revolutionary France, 
and of the feelings with which they were viewed by American 
statesmen resident there, will be found of service in illustrating 
subsequent events in the United States. 

The first news of the revolution reached America in October, 

* Letter to John Jaj. Jefferson's Works, iii. 80. 
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and was hailed by tte greit masf, of tin, peojile with tiitliusia'jm 
Washington, in reply to his old Lomiade in aimi th" Count de 
Eochambeau, observes " I am persuaded 1 express the senti 
mcnts of my fellow-citiEens, ivheri I ofiV r tn earne''t pri\er that 
it may termiiiate in the permintnt humi and happmes'* ot juur 
government and peopk " 

But, in a leply of the same 5ate (13th Oct ) lo Goui tmeur 
Morris, he shows that his circumspect and cautions epint was not 
to be hurried away hy popular excitement " The re\ olution 
which has been effected m l^ance," writer he, ' is of so ■nonder- 
ful a nature, that the mind can hardly realize the fact. If it ends 
as our last accounts to the 1st of August predict, that nation will 
be the most powerful and happy in Europe ; but I fear, though it 
has gone triumphantly through the first paroxysm, it is not the 
last it has to encounter before matters are finally settled. In a 
word, the revolution is o£ too great a magnitude to be effected in 
BO short a space, and with the loss of so little blood. The morti- 
fication of the king, the intrigaes of the q_ueen, and the discontent 
of the princes and noblesse, will foment divisions, if possible, in 
the National Assembly; and they will, unquestronahly, avail 
themselves of every fam: pas in the formation of the constitution, 
if they do not give a more open, active opposition. In addition 
to these, the licentiousness of the people on one hand, and san- 
guinary punishments on the other, will alarm the best disposed 
friends to the measure, and contribute not a little to the over- 
throw of their object. Great temperance, firmness, and foresight 
are necessary in the movements of tliat body. To forbear run- 
ning from one extreme to another, is no easy matter ; and should 
this bo the case, rocks and shelves, not visible at present, may 
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wreck the vessel and give a higher-toned despotism thaa the one 
Avhich existecl hefore,"* 

Hamilton, too, regarded the recent events in France with a 
mixture of pleasure and apprehension. In a letter to Lafayette 
he writes : " As a friend to mankind and to Hherty, I rejoice in 
the efforts which you are making to estaliEsh it, while I fear 
inuch for the final success of the attempts, for the fate of those 
who are engaged in it, and for the danger, in case of success, of 
innovations greater than will consist with the real felicity of your 
nation, « « « l dread disagreements among those who are 
now united, about the nature of your constitution ; I dread the 
vehement character of your people, whom, I fear, you may find 
it more easy to bring on, than to keep within proper bounds 
after you have put them in motion. I dread the interested re- 
fractoriness of your nobles, who cannot all be gratified, and who 
may be unwilling to submit to the requisite sacrifices. And I 
dread the reveries of your philosophic politicians, who appear in 
the moment to have great influence, and who, being mere specu- 
latists, may aim at more refinement than suits either with human 
nature or the composition of your nation."!" 

The opposite views and feelings of Hamilton and Jefferson, 
with regard to the French revolution, are the more interesting, as 
these eminent statesmen were soon to be brought face to face in 
the cabinet, the policy of which would be greatly influenced by 
French affairs ; for it was at this time that Washington wrote to 
Jefferson, offering him the situation of Secretary of State, but 
forbearing to nominate a successor to his post at the Court of 
Versailles, until he should be informed of his d 

• Writingg of WoEhington, x. 80. 
t Hamilton's. Wocka, v. 440. 
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At the time of writing tlie letter to Jefferson, offering liim the 
department of State, Washington was on the eve of a journey 
through the Eastern States, with a view, as he said, to observe 
the situation of the country, and with a hope of perfectly rees- 
tablishing his health, which a series of indispositions had much 
impaired. Having made all his arrangements, and left the papers 
appertaining to the office of Foreign Affairs under the temporary 
superintendence of Mr. Jay, he set out from New York on the 
15th of October, travelling in his carriage with four horses, and 
accompanied by his official secretary. Major Jackson, and his 
piivate secretary, Mr. Lear, Though averse from public parade, 
he could not but be deeply affected and gratified at every step by 
the manifestation a of a people's love, Wlierever he came, all 
labor was suspended ; business neglected. The bells were rung, 
the guns were fired ; there were civic processions and military 
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parades and triumplial arclies, and all classes poured forth to 
testify, in every possible manner, tb.eir gratitude and affection 
for tile man wliom they hailed as the 1 ather of his country and 
well did his noble Rtaturc hif dignified demeanor, his matured 
years, and ina !)eae\olent ispect, suit that \enerible ap].ellation. 

On the 22d, j ist after entering Mdssich isetts he i\a9 met by 
an express from the Governor of the State (the Hon John Htn- 
cock), inviting him to make his quarters it his houte while he 
should remain in Boston, and am ouncing to him thdt he had 
issued ordtis tor yroj er escorts to attend him, and that the troops 
with tie gentlemen of the Council would receive him at Cam- 
bridge and Tvait on him to town 

Washington, m a courteous reply, declined the Governor s in- 
vitation to his residence, having resolved, he said, on leaving 
New York, to accept of no invitations of the kind wHle on his 
journey, through an unwillingness to give trouble to private fami- 
lies. He had accordingly instructed a friend to engage lodgings 
for him during his stay ia Boston. He was highly sensible, he 
observed, of the honors intended him ; hut, could his wishes pre- 
vail, he would desire to visit the metropolis without any parade 
or extraordinary ceremony. It was never Washington's good 
fortune, on occasions of the kind, to have his modest inclinations 
consulted ; in the present instance they were little in accord with 
the habits and notions of the Governor, who, accustomed to fill 
public stations and preside at public assemblies, which he did 
with the punctilio of the old school, was strictly observant of 
every thing appertaining to official rank and dignity. Governor 
Hancock was now about fifty-two years of age, tail and thin, of a 
commanding deportment and graceful manner, though stooping a 
little and much afflicted with the gout. He was really hospitable, 
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which his ample \ieilth enabled him tn b , itiI was no doubt de- 
siious of Invmg Washington as a guest under his roof, hut re- 
Eohed, at j,U eients, to give bim a signal reception as tlie guest 
of tho State o^er whicb he presided Now it so happened that 
the " selei.t men, ' or municipal authoiitie& of Boston, had also 
made arrangements for receivmg the President m their imc 
domain, <jnJ in sj doing had proteeded without consulting tlio 
Govemor, as might ha^e been espri.ted, some clashing of rnal 
plans was the result 

In puisuance ot the Go\ ernoi s arrangement, the militia, with 
General Biooks at tlieir head, and Mr Samuel Adami, the Lien 
tenant Governor, at the head of the E-iemtue Council, met 
Washington at Cambridge, and escorted him mth great cere- 
mony to town Being arnsed it the grind entrance, which is 
over what is called "The Neck, the Lieuten-jnt Governor and 
the Executive Council were brought to i sudden halt by ohserving 
the municipal authorities drawn up m their carnages, in format 
array, to pay civic honors to the citj's guest Here ensued a 
great question of ctir[uetto The Executive Conned msisted on 
the right of tho Goiemor, as chiet of tho State, to receive and 
welcome its guest, it the entrance of its capital ' He should 
have met him at the boundary of the fetate osor which he pre- 
sides," replied the otherB , " and there have w elcomed him to the 
hospitalities of the commonwealth. When the President is about 
to enter the loum, it is tho delegated right of the municipal au- 
thwiliea thereof to receive and bid him welcome." 

The contending parties remained drawn up resolutely in their 
carriages, while aides-de-camp and marshals were posting to and 
fro between them, caiTjing on a kind of diplomatic parley. 

In the mean time the President, and Major Jackson, his sec- 
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retary, had mounted on horseback, and were waiting on tho Keck 
to be conducted into tlio town. The day was unusually coM and 
murky. Washington became chilled and impatient, and when 
informed of the cause of the detention, " Is there no other avenue 
into the town ? " demanded he of Major Jackson. He was, in 
fact, on the point of wheeling about, when word was brought that 
the controversy was over, and that he would be received by the 
municipal authorities. 

We give his own account of the succeeding part of the cere- 
mony. " At the entrance, I was welcomed by the select men in 
a body. Then following the Lieutenant Governor and Council 
in the order we came from Cambridge (preceded by the town 
corps, very handsomely dressed), we passed through the citizens, 
classed in their different professions, and under their own banners, 
till we came to the State House." 

The streets, the doors, the windows, the housetops, were 
crowded with well-dressed people of both sexes. " He was on 
horseback," says an observer, " dressed in his old continental uni- 
form, with his hat off. He did not bow to the spectators as ho 
passed, but sat on hjs horse with a calm, dignified air. He dis- 
mounted at the old State House, now City Hall,* and came out 
on a temporary balcony at the west end ; a long procession passed 
before him, whose salutations he occasionally returned. These 
and other ceremonials heing over, the Lieutenant Governor and 
Council, accompanied by the Vice President, conducted Washing- 
ton to his lodgings, where they took leave of him." And now he 
is doomed to the annoyance of a new question of etiquette. He 
had preriously accepted the invitation of Governor Hancock to 
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an informal dinner, but had expected tliat that functionary would 
wait upon him as soon as he should arrive ; instead of ■which he 
received a meBsage from him, pleading that he was too much in- 
disposed to do so. Washington distrusted tlio sincerity of the 
Apology. He had been given to understand that the Governor 
■wished to evade paying the first visit, conceiving that, as Gov- 
ernor of a State, and within the hounds of that State, the point 
of etiquette made it proper that he should receive the first visit, 
even from the President of the United States. Washington de- 
termined to resist this pretension ; he therefore excused himself 
from the informal dinner, and dined at his lodgings, where the 
Vice President favored Mm with his company. 

The next day the Governor, on consultation with his friends, 
was persuaded to waive the point of etiquette, and sent "his hest 
respects to the President," informing him that, if at home and at 
leisure, he would do himself the honor to visit him in half an 
hour, intimating that he would have done it sooner had his health 
permitted, and that it was not witliout hazard to his health that 
he did it now. 

The following was Washington's reply, the last sentence of 
which almost savors of irony: 

"ScKDiT, 2QtIi Oetobar, 1 o'clock. 

" The President of the United States presents his best re- 
spects to the Governor, and has the honor to inform him that he 
shall he home till two o'clock. 

" The President Beed not express the pleasure it will give him 
to see the Governor ; but at the same time, he most e; 
that the Governor will not hazard his health on 
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From Washington's cliaiy we find that the Governor found 
strength to pay th.e litigated visit within the specified time — 
though, according to one authority, he went enveloped in red 
baize and waa home, in the arms of servants, into the Louse* 

It does not appear tiiat any harm resulted from the hazard to 
ivMch the Governor exposed iimself. At all events, the hydra 
etiquette was silenced and every thing went on pleasantly and 
decorously throughout the remainder of Washington's eojdutn in 
Boston. 

Various addresses were made to him in the course of his visit, 
hut none that reached his heart more directly than that of Ms old 
companions in arms, the Cincinnati Society of Massachusetts, who 
haOed him as " their glorious leader in war, their illustrious ex- 
ample in peace." 

"Dear, indeed," said he, in reply, "is the occasion which 
restores an intercourse with niy associates in prosperous and 
adverse fortune ; and enhanced are the triumphs of peace par- 
ticipated with those whose virtue and valor so largely contributed 
to procure them. To that virtue and valor your country has con- 
fessed her ohligations. Be mine the grateful task to add to the 
testimony of a connection which it was my pride to own in the 
field, and is now my happiness to acknowledge in the enjoyments 
of peace and freedom " 

After remaining in Boston for a week, fSted in the most hos- 
pitable manner, he appointed eight o clock, on Thursday the 29th, 
for his departure. The appomted time arrived, but not the es- 
cort ; whereupon, punctual himself, and fearing, perhaps, to ho 

* SuUivan's Letters on Public Cbaraoteris, p. 15. 
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detained lay some new question of etiquette, he departed without 
ttem, and was overtaken by them on the road. 

His journey eastward terminated at Portsmouth, whence he 
turned his face homeward by a middle route through the interior 
of the country to Hartford, and thence to New York, where he 
arrived between two and three o'clock oa the 13th of Hovemher. 
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Not long after Washington's return from his eastern tour, Colonel 
John Trumbull, his aide-de-camp in former days, now an histori- 
cal painter of eminence, arrived from Europe, wiieTe he had lieen 
saccessfully prosecuting his art and preparing for his grand pic- 
tures, illustrative of our revolutionary history. At Mr. Jeffer- 
son's house in Paris, he had heen enabled to sketch from the life 
the portraits of several of the French officers who had heen present 
at the capture of Comwallis, and were now among the popular 
agitators of France. He had renewed his military acquaintance 
with Lafayette; witnessed the outbreak of the revolution; the 
storming of the Bastille ; and attended the Marquia on one occa- 
sion, when the latter succeeded in calming the riotous excesses 
of a moh, principally workmen, in the Faubourg St. Antoiue. 

Trnmhull brought an especial message from Lafayette, The 
Marquis had hccn anxious that Washington should know the 
state of affairs ifl France, and the progress and prospects of the 
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momentous cause in wliict he waa engaged, but, in. tlie Lurry of 
occupation, Lad not time to write witL tLe necessary detail ; find- 
ing, however, that Trumbull was booh to depart for the Uniteil 
States, Le invited Lim to breakfast ivith Lun at an early Lour and 
alone, for tLe espress purpose of explaining matters to Lim frantly 
and fully, to Le communicated by him to Washington, immedi- 
ately on Lis arrival in America. 

We give tLe Colonel's report of Lafayette's conversation, as 
he Las recorded it in Lis autoLiograpLy. 

" Tou Lave witnessed the surface of things," said tlie Mar- 
quis ; " it is for me to explain tLe interior. TLe ol)ject ivLicL is 
aimed at by tLe Dnke de EocLefoncauId, M. Condorcet, myself, 
and some otheia mLo consider ourselies leaders, is to obtain from 
France a constitution nearly resembling tLat of England, wLicL 
we regard as tLe moit perfect model of government hitherto 
known To acLompIisL thib, it is necessary to diminish, very 
essentiallj, tLe power of the king , but our object is to retain the 
throne, in great majesty, as the first branch of the legislative 
power, but retrencHng its executive power in one point, which, 
though very important in the British crown, we think is needless 
here. The peerage of France is already so numerous, that we 
would take from our king the right of creating new peers, except 
in cases where old families may become extinct. To all this, 
the king (who is one of the best of men, and sincerely desirous 
of the happiness of his people) most freely and cordially consents, 

" We wish a House of Peers with powers of legislation similar 
to that of England, restricted in number to one hundred memhers, 
to Le elected by the whole body from among tliemselvea, in tho 
same manner as the Scotch peers are in the British Parliament. 
• * " We wish, as the third branch of the legislative body. 
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a House o£ Eepi'esentatives, chosen by the great body of the 
people from among themselves, by anch a ratio as shall not make 
the House too numerous ; and this branch of our project meets 
nnanimous applause. * * * Uniiappily, there is one power- 
ful and wicked man, who, I fear, will destroy this beautiful fabric 
of human happiness — the Buke of Orleans. He does not, indeed, 
possess talent to carry into execution a great project, but he pos- 
sesses immense wealth, and Franco abounds in marketable talents. 
Every city and town has young men eminent for abilities, par- 
ticularly in the law — ardent in character, eloquent, ambitious of 
distinction, but poor. These are the instruments which the Dulce 
may command by money, and they will do his bidding. His 
hatred of the royal family can he satiated only by their ruin ; hia 
ambition, probably, leads him to aspire to the throne, 

" You saw the other day, in the mob, men who were called 
les Maraeillois, Us patriots par excellence. You saw them particu- 
larly active and audacious in stimulating the discontented artisans 
and laborers, who composed tho great mass of the mob, to acts of 
violence and ferocity; these men are, in truth, desperadoes, as- 
sassins from the south of France, familiar with murder, robbery, 
and every atrocious crime, who have been brought up to Paris by 
the money of the Duke, for tho very purpose in which yon saw 
them employed, of mingling in all mobs, and excitmg the passions 
of the people to frenzy. 

" This is the first act of the drama. The second will be to 
influence the elections, to fill the approaching Assembly with 
ardent, inesperienced, desperate, ambitious young men, who, in- 
stead of proceeding to discuss calmly the details of the plan of 
which I have given you the general outline, and to carry it quietly 
into operation, will, under disguise of zeal for the people, and ab- 
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horrence of tlie aristocrats, drive every measure to extremity, for 
the purpose of throwing the affairs of the nation into utter confu- 
sion, when the master spirit may accomplish his ultimate pur- 
pose,"* 

Such waa the report of affairs in France which Lafayette 
transmitted by Trumbull to Washington. It was not long after 
this conversation of the Colonel with the Marquis that, the sit- 
tings of the National Assembly being transferred from Versailles 
to Paris, the Breton club fixed itself on the site of the convent of 
Jacobins ; threw open its doors to the public and soon, under tlie 
appellation of the Jacobin Club, exercised the haleful influence 
in public affairs, which Lafayette appiehended. 

Washington had listened with profound attention to tlie re- 
port rendered by Trumbull. In the course of a subsequent con- 
versation the latter informed him that Mr. Jefferson, had embai'ked 
for America, and, it was probable, had already landed at Norfolk 
m Virginia. Washington immediately forwarded to him his com- 
mission as Secretary of State, requesting to know his determina- 
tion on the subject. 

Jefferson, in reply, expressed himself flattered by the nomina- 
tion, but dubious of his being equal to its extensive and various 
duties, while, on the other hand, ho felt familiar with the duties 
of his present office. " But it is not for an individual to choose 
his path," said he. " You are to marshal us as may best be for 
the public good. * * * Signify to me, by another line, your 
ultimate wish, and I shall conform to it cordially. If it should 
he to remain in Kew York, my chief comfort will he to work un- 
der your eye ; my only shelter the authority of your name and 

" TrumbuH'H Autobiographj, ISl. 
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the wis'lom uf measures to be dii tated by you and implicitly ex- 
ecuted by me."* 

■Washington, in answer, informed him that he considered the 
Buccessful administi'ation of the general government an object of 
almost infinite consequence to the present and future happinesa 
of the citizens of the United States ; that he regarded the ofBce 
of Secretary for the department of State very important, and that 
be knew of no person who, in his judgment, could hettw execute 
the duties of it than himaelf.f 

JetFerson accordingly accepted the nomination, hut observed 
that the matters which bad called him home, would probably 
prevent his setting out for Kew York before the month of March. 

* Jefferson's Works, vol. iii. p. 125. \ Wasbing ton's Writings, s, 11. 
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1 reassembled on the 4tli of T n ary (l"tO) b t a 

quorum of the two Houses was not pr a nt u f I tl e 8th wl en 

the session was opened by WasHn t n u f rm th ^u 11 esa 
delivered before them in tlie Senate chamler • 



* As tlie degree of stilt* with which the session waa opened waa subso- 
queotly a matter of comment, we extract from Washington's diary his own 
account of it, premising that the regulatJons were deTiseil by General Knos 
and Colonai Humphreys. 

"Friday 8tb, according to appointment, at 11 o'clocli, I Bet out for tha 
City Hall in ray coach, preceded by Colonel Humphreys and Major Jacltson 
in miifonn (on my two white horses), and followed by Messrs. Lear and Nel- 
eon in my chariot, and Mr. Lewis, on horsebaci;, following them. In their 
rear was the Chief Justice of the United States and Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and War Departments in their respective carriages, and in the order 
they are named. At the outer door of tha Hail, I was met by the door- 
lieepara of the Senate and House and conducted to the door of the Senate 
chamber, and passing from thence to the chair through the Senate on the 
right and House of Representatives on the left, I tool: my seat. The gon- 
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Among the most important objects suggested in the address 
for the deliberation of Oongresa, were provisions for national de- 
fence ; provisions for facilitating intercourse with foreign nations, 
and defraying the expenses of diplomatic agents ; laws for the 
naturalization of foreigners ; uniformity in the currency, weights, 
and measures of the United States ; facilities for the advance- 
ment of commerce, agriculture, and roajiiifactiires ; attention to 
the post-offlce and post-roads ; measures for the promotion of 
science and literature, and for the support of public credit. 

This last ohjeet was the ono which Washington had more 
immediately at heart. The government was now organized, 
apparently, to the satisfaction of all parties ; but its efficiency 
would essentially depend on tlie success of a measure which 
Washington had pledged himself to institute, and which was yet 
to be tried ; namely, a system of finance adapted to revive the 
national credit, and place the public debt in a condition to he 
paid off. The credit of the country was at a low ebb. The con- 
federacy, by its articles, had the power of contracting debts for a 
national object, but no control over the means of payment 
Thirteen independent legislatures could grant or withhold the 
means. The government was then a government under govern- 
ments — the States had more power than Congiess At the close 
of the war the debt amounted to forty-two milhonfe of dull irs , 



tleraen who attended me followed snd took their etirndB behiiitl the senators , 
the whole riang aa I entered. After being seated, at -which time the mem- 
bers of both Houses alao sat, I roae (as they also did), and made my speech, 
deliyeriog one copy to the Preadent of the Senate and another to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives — after which, and being a few mo- 
ments seated, I retired, bowing on each side to the asKembly (who stood) 
as I passed, and descending to the lower hall attended as before, 1 returned 
■with them to mj house." 
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lint so little had the country b 1 1 t f Ihl t m t 

owing to the want of a sove 1 8 ' ''"^ ^ th 1 I 

exclusive power of laying di t j mp t d th j. hi 
adequate resources, that the 1 1 1 h 1 11 th h rr f 

interest, to upwards of fifty f m 11 Ot this t ly 

eight millions were duo to F ! t th d t m !h 

to private lenders in HoUainl d 1 t t h 1 1 I ftty 
thonsand in Spain ; making altog th n a ly t 1 m 11 
due abroad. The debt cont tlthm tdtap d 

of forty-two millions, and w 1 lly t ffi all 

diers of the revolutionary n h h d isL d tl i f th 

cause ; farmers who had fa hd pjl fthjll 
or whose property had been assumed for it; capitalists who, in 
critical periods of the war, had adventured their fortunes in sup- 
port of their country's independence. The domestic debt, there- 
fore, could not have had a more sacred and patriotic origin ; but, 
in the long delay of national juatice, the paper which represented 
these outstanding claims, had sunk to less than a sixth of its 
nominal value, and the larger portion of it had been parted with 
at that depreciated rate, either in the course of trade, or to spec- 
ulative purchasers, who were willmg to take the risk of eventual 
payment, however little their confidence seemed to be warranted, 
at the time, by the pecmiiary condition and prospects of tlie 
country, 

The debt, when thus transferred, lost its commanding appeal 
to patriotic sympathy ; but remained 11 t n tl j f 
justice. In puhfic newspapers, ho n 1 n p t I 

the propriety of a discrimination bet n th a and th 

original holders of the public secunt was f ly d u 1 
Beside the foreign and domestic debt f the f de al g emm nt. 
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the States, individually, were involved in liabilities contracted lor 
the common cause, to an aggregate amount of aLout twenty-fivo 
millions of dollars ; of which, more than one-half was dae from 
thi'eo of them ; Massachusetts and South Carulina each owing 
more than five mOlions, and Virginia more than three and a half. 
The reputation and the woll-hcing of the government were, there- 
fore, at stake upon the issue of some plan to retrieve the national 
credit, and establish it upon a firra and secure fonndatioa. 

The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton), it will be re- 
membered, had been directed by Congress to prepare such a plan 
during its recess. In the one thus prepared, he assertcdj what 
none were disposed to question, the propriety of paying the 
foreign debt according to its terms. He asserted, also, the equal 
validity of the original claims of the Ameiican creditors of the 
government ; whether those creditors were the original holders of 
its certificates or subsequent purchasers of them at a depreciated 
value. The idea of any distinction between them, which sonie 
were inclined to advance, he repudinted as alike unjust, impolitic, 
and impracticable. He urg^ed, moreover, the assumption, by tlia 
general government, of the separate debts of tke States, con- 
tracted for the common cause, and that a like provision should be 
made for their payment as fur the payment of those of the Union. 
They were all contraLted in the struggle for national independ- 
ence, not fbr the independence of any particular' part. No more 
money would be required for their discharge as federal, than as 
State debts. Money could be raised more readily by the federal 
government than by the States, and all clashing and jealousy be- 
tween State and federal debtors would thus be prevented, A 
reason, also, which, no doubt, had great weight with him, though 
he did not bring it under consideration in hia report, for fear, 
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proTi iLly, of r fFending tlio jealo isy of state soi ereigiit>, dormirit, 
bat Hit extinct, was, that it would tend to imitH tho States fiaaa 
cially, as thpy were united politically, and strengthen the central 
government hy rallyiag capitalists around it, subjecting them to 
its influence, and rLnderm^f fhcm agents of its will He recom- 
mendel, therefore, that the entire mass of debt te funded, the 
Union made respon&ihle for it, and taxes imposed for its Iif[ui- 
dation He suggested, moreover, the expedient y, for the greater 
security of the deht and punctu ility m the payment of interest, 
that the domestit. creditors "ul mit to an abatement of acinung 
intere'-t 

The plan wa? reported to the Huu&e b^ Mi Ilamdlon, tho 
14th of January, but did not undergo consideration until the 8th 
of February, when it was opposed vnth gieat earnestness, es- 
pecially the point ot assuming the State debts, as tendmg to 
con soli laf ion, as filing an undue influince to the geneial gov 
cmment, and as bei ig of doubtful constitutionality This hnan- 
cial union of the States ivas reprobated, not onlj on the fioa ot 
Ckmgress, bat m dificrent parts of the Unnn, as fraught with 
political evil The Noithcrn and Eastern Stites generally favored 
the plan, as diil also South Carolim, but Viigmia manifested a 
dettimmed opposition The measure hoviever, parsed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the 9th of Mareh, b> a i ote ot 51 to 26 

The funding of the State debts was supposed to benefit, ma 
tenaUy, the Northern feftte?, m which was the entire capital of 
the country ; yet, South Carolina voted for the assumption. The 
fact is, opinions were honestly divided on the subject. The great 
majority were aiming to do their duty — to do what was right ; 
but their disagreement was the result of real difficulties incident 
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to the intricate and complicated problem ■with which they had to 
deal. 

A letter from "Washington's monitory friend,- Dr. Stuart o£ 
Virginia (dated March 15th), spoke with alarm of the jealous be- 
lief growing up in that quarter, that the Northern and Eastern 
States were combining to pursue tieir own exclusive interests. 
Many, he observed, who had heretofore been warm supporters of 
the government, were changing their sentiments, from a convic- 
tion of the impracticability of union with States whose intei'esta 
were bo dissimilar. 

Washington had little sympathy with these sectional jealous- 
ies ; and the noble language in which he rebukes them, cannot he 
too largely cited. " I am sorry," observes he, " such jealousies as 
you speak of, should be gaining ground and poisoning the minds 
of the Bouthein people ; but, admit the fact which is alleged aa 
the cause of them, and give it full scope, does it amount to more 
than was known to every man of information before, at, and since 
the adoption of the Constitution ? Was it not always beUeved 
that there are some points which peculiarly interest the Eastern 
States ? And did any one who reads human nature, and more 
especially the character of the eastern people, conceive that they 
would not pursue them steadily, by a combination of their force? 
Axe there not other points which equally concern the Southern 
States ? If these States are less tenacious of their interest, or if, 
while the Eastern move in a solid phalanx to effect their views, 
the Southern are always divided, which of the two is most to be 
hlamod I That there is a diversity of interests in the Union, 
none has denied. That this ia the case, also, in every State, is 
equally certain ; and that it even extends to the counties of in- 
dividual States, can be as readily proved. Instance the southern 
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aad northern parts of Virginia, tte upper and lower parts (if 
South. Carolina. Have not the interests of these always been at 
variance ? Witness the county of Fairfax. Have not the inter- 
ests of the people of that county yaried, or the inhabitants heen 
taught to believe so ? These are well-known truths, and yet it 
did not follow tbat separation was to result from the disagree- 
ment. 

" To constitute a dispute, there must he two parties. To 
nnderstand it well, both parties, and all the circumstances must 
be fully heard ; and, to accommodate differences, temper and 
mutual forbearance are requisite. Common danger brought the 
States into confederacy, and on their union our safety and im- 
portance depend. A spirit of accommodation was the basis of the 
present Constitution. Can it be expected, then, that the southern 
or eastern parts of the empire will succeed in all their measures ? 
Certainly not. But I will readily grant that more points will bo 
carried by the latter than the former, and for the reason which 
has been mentioned ; namely, that in ^11 great national questions, 
they move in unison, whilst the others are divided. But I ask 
again, which is most blameworthy, tiiose who see and will steadily 
pursue their interebt, or those who cannot see, or seeing, will not 
act wisely'' And I will ask another question, of the highest 
magnitude in my mind, to wit, if the Eastern and Northern 
States are dangeious m union, will they be le=s i>o in ■"^ii 
If self-interest is their governing principle, will it foisake 1 
or be restrained by E,uch an e\ tut '' I bar llv thuik it would. 
Then, independently of other considerations, what would Vir- 
ginia, and such other States is miolit be inclined to pin hei 
gain by a separation ■* Would the> not, mt t un ine&tionabh be 
tlie weaker party ^ " 
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At this juncture (March Slst), ivlieii Virginian discontents 
were daily gaining strength, Mr. Jefferson arrived in New York 
to undertake the duties of the Department of State. We have 
shown his strong antipathies, while in Paris, to every thing of a 
monarchical or aristocratical tendency ! he had just been in Vir- 
ginia, where the forms and ceremonials adopted at the seat of 
our government, were subjects of cavil and sneer ; where it was 
reported that W^hington affected a monarchical style in his 
official intercourse, that he held court-like levees, and Mrs. Waak 
ington " queenly drawing-rooms," at which none hut the aristoc- 
racy were admittod, that the manners of both were haughty, and 
tieir personal habits reserved and exclusive. 

The impressions thus made on Jefferson's mind, received a 
deeper stamp on his arrival in New York, from conversations 
with his. friend Madison, ia the course of ivMch the latter ob- 
served, that "the satellites and sycophants which surrounded 
Washington, had wonnd up the ceremonials of the government to 
a pitch of Btateiiness which nothing but his personal character 
could have supported, and which no character after him could 
ever maintain." 

Thus prepossessed and premonished, Jefferson looked round 
him with an apprehensive eye, and appears to have seen some- 
thing to startle him at every turn. We give, from his private 
correspondence, his own aecount of his impressions. " Being 
fresh from the French revolution, while in its first and pure 
stage, and, consequently, somewhat whetted up in my own re- 
publican principles, I found a state of things in the general so- 
ciety of the place, which I could not have supposed possible. Tho 
revolution I had left, and that we had just gone through in the 
recent change of our own government, being the common topics 
VOL. v.— 3* 
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of conversation, I was astonislied to find the general prevalence 
of tDonarcliical BetLtiments, insomuch, that in maintaining those 
of repuMicanism, I had always the whole company on. my hands, 
never scarcely finding among them a single co-advocate in that 
argument, unless some old member of Congress happened to be 
present. The furthest that any one woiild go in support of tho 
repnhlican features of our new government, would he to say, ' the 
present constitution is well as a beginning, and may he allowed 
a fair trial, but it is, in fact, only a stepping stone to something 
better.' " 

This picture, given under excitement an^ with preconceived 
notions, is probably over-charged ; but, allowing it to be true, wo 
can hardly wonder at it, viewed in connection with the place and 
times. New York, during the session of Congress, waa the gath- 
ering place of politicians of every party. The revolution of France 
had made the forms of government once more the universal topics 
of conversation, and revived the conflict of opinions on the sub- 
ject. As yet, the history of the world had furnished no favorable 
examples of popular government ; speculative writers in England 
had contended that no government more popular than their own, 
was consistent with either internal tranquillity, the supremacy of 
the laws, or a great extent of empire. Our republic was ten 
times lai'ger than any that had yet existed. Jay, one of tho 
calmest thinkers of the Union, expressed himself dubiously on 
the subject. 

" Whether any people could long govern themselves in an 
equal, uniform, and orderly manner, was a question of vital im- 
portance to the cause of liberty, but a question which, like others, 
whose solution depends on tacts, could only be determined by ex- 
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perieiioe — now, as yet, there had been very few opportunitiea of 
making the experiment." 

Alexander Hamilton, though pledged and sincerely disposed 
to support "the republican form, with regard to our country, pre- 
ferred, theoretkalbj, a monarchical form; and, being frank of 
speech, and, as Gouvemeur Morris writes, " prone to mount bis 
bobby," may have spoken openly in favor of tbat form as suitable 
foFiani-e and a-s bis admirers took their creel from h'm opinions 
of the kmd may hivo been uttered pretty freely at dinner talles 
These however, which so much surprised and shocked Mr Jeffer 
son, weie probably merely speculative opinions broacbed in un- 
guardel bou-^ with no s nister design, bj men who had no 
thought of paving tIlew^J for i monwchy They made, bow 
ever a deep impre sion on his apprehensive mmd wbich sank 
dee^ er md deej er until it became a fii.e 1 opmir n with b m that 
there was the desire and aim of a large party, of which Hamilton 
was the leader, to give a regal form to tbe government. 
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The question of the assumption of the State debta was resumed 
in Congress on the 29th of March, on a motion to commit, which 
was carried by a majority of two ; the five members from Korth 
Carolina (now a State of the Union) who were strongly opposed 
to assumption, having taken their seats and reversed the position 
of parties on the question. An angry and intemperat* discussion 
was revived, much to the chagrin of Washington, who was con- 
cerned for the dignity of Congress ; and who considered the as- 
sumption of the State debts, under proper restrictions and scrutiny 
into accounts, to be just and reasonable.* On the 12th of April, 
when the question to commit was taken, there was a majority of 
;t the a 



* See letter to David Sluavt, Writliig 
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On the 26tli the House waa discharged, for the present, from 
proceeding on so much of the report as related to the assumption. 
Jefferson, who had arrived in New York in the midst of what he 
terms " this bitter and angry contest," had taken no concern in 
it ; heing, as he says, " a stranger to the ground, a stranger to 
the actors in it, so long ahsent as to have lost all familiarity with 
the subject, and to be unaware of its object." We give his own 
account of an earnest effort made by Hamilton, who, he says, waa 
"in despair," to resuscitate, through his influence, his almost 
hopeless project. " As I was going to the President's one day, I 
met him [Hamilton] in the street. He walked me backwards 
and forwards before the President's door for half an hour. He 
painted pathetically the temper into which the legislature had 
been wrought; the disgust of those who were called the creditor 
States ; the danger of the secession of their members, and the sepa- 
ration of the States. He observed that the members of the ad- 
ministration ought to act in concert ; that though this question 
waa not of my department, yet a common duty should make it a 
common concern ; that the President was the centre on which all 
administrative questions ultimately rested, and that all of us 
should rally around him, and support, with joint efforts, measures 
approved by him ; and that the question having been lost by a 
small majority only, it was probable that an appeal from me to 
the judgment and discretion of some of my friends, might effect a 
change in the vote, and the machine of government, now sus- 
pended, might be again set into motion I told him that I was 
really a stranger to the whole subject , that not having yet in- 
formed myself of the system of finam e adopted. I Lnew not how 
far this %yas a necessary sequence ; that undoubtedly, if its rejec- 
tion endangered a dissolution of our Union at this incipient stage, 
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I tiiull deem thit thi rao'it unfortunate cf ^ll consequences, to 
avert which all partiil and temporarj e\ils should bu yielded. I 
proposed to him, lioweier, to dino Tilth me thi, next day, and I 
■nould inMte another fnend or two, hnng them inti confeience 
together, and I thought it impo&bible that reasonable men, con- 
sulting toget!iet coollj, could fill, bv scmo mutual 'iicrifices of 
opinion, to form a compromisp i^hith wts tj saie the Union. 
The discussion took place I could take no part m it hut an ex- 
hortatory one, because I was a stranger to the circumstances which 
bhould govern it But it was finally agreed, that whatever im- 
portance had been attached to the tejet-tion of this proposition, 
the preservation of the Union and of concord among the States, 
was more important, and that, therefore, it would be bettor that 
the %ote of rejection should he rescinded, to effei,t which some 
members should ch^nsfe their ^ otes But it w as observed that 
this pill would be peculiarly bitter to the Southern States, and 
that some concomitant medsnre should bs adopted to sweeten it a, 
little to them. There had before been projects to fix the seat of 
goveinment either at Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the Poto- 
mac ; and it was thought that, by giving it to Philadelphia for 
ten years, and to Georgetown permanently afterwards, this might, 
as an anodyne, calm in some degree the ferment which might be 
excited by the other measure alone. So two of the Potomac mem- 
bers (White and Lee, but White with a revulsion of stomach al- 
most convulsive) agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton 
undertook to carry the other point. In doing this, the influence 
he had established over the eastern members, with the agency of 
Eohert Morris with those of the Middle States, eifected his side 
of the engagement." * 

" Jefferson's Worka is. 93, The Anas. 
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The (leciijion of Congress ■was ultimatply in favor of a'^siimp- 
tion, lliongh tho form in wijich it finally passed differej. some- 
ivhftt from the proposition of Hamilton. A specific aum ivaa 
assumed ($21,500,000), and tliis i^as distributed among the 
States in Bpecific portions. Thus modified, it passed the Senate, 
July 22d, hy the close vote of fourteen to twelve ; and the House, 
July 2ith, by thirty-four to twenty-eight, " after having," eaya 
Washington, "been agitated with a warmth and intemperance, 
with prolixity and threats which, it is to be feared, have lessened 
the dignity of Congress and decreased the respect once enter- 
tained for it," 

The (question about the permanent seat of government, which, 
from tte variety of contending interests, had been equally a sub- 
ject of violent contest, was now compromised. It was agreed 
that Congress should continue for ten years to hold its sessions 
at Philadelphia ; during which time the public buildings should 
be erected at some place on the Potomac, to which the govern- 
ment should remove at the expij:ation of the above term, A 
territory, tea miles square, selected for the purpose on the con- 
fines of Maryland and Virginia, was ceded by those States to the 
United States, and subsequently designated as the District of 
Columbia. 

One of the last acta of the Executive during this session was 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace and friendship with the Creek 
pation of Indian?, represented at New York by Mr. M'Gillivray, 
and thirty of the chiefs and head men. By this treaty (signed 
August 7th), aa extensive territory, claimed by Georgia, was re- 
(inquiahed greatly to the discontent of that State ; bang Con- 
^dered by it an unjustifiable abandonment of ite rights and 
interests. JeSbrson, however, lauded the treaty as important, 
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"drawing a line," said he, "between the Creeks and Georgia, 
and enabling the government to do, as it will do, justice gainst 
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to make. "That I have not been able," \mte3 he, "to make 
bows to the taate of poor Colonel B (who, by the by, I be- 
lieve, never saw one of thejn), is to be regretted, especially, too, 
as, upon those occasions, they were indiscriminately bestowed, 
and'the best I was master of. Would it not have been better to 
throw the veil of charity over them, ascribing theii' stiffness to 
the effects of age, or to the unskilfulnesa of my teacher, rather 
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than to pride and tlie dignity of office, whicli, God knows, has no 
charms for me ? For I can truly say, I had rather be at Mount 
Vernon with a frienii or two about me, than to be attended at the 
seat of government by the officers of State and the representatives 
of every power in Europe." 

He then goes on to give a sketch of his levees, and the little 
ceremony that prevailed there. As to the visits made on those 
occasions to the presidential mansion, they were optional, and 
made without invitation. " Between the hours of three and four, 
every Tuesday, I am prepared to receive them. Gentlemen, often 
ia great numbers, come and go, chat with each other, and act as 
they please ; a porter shows them into the room, and they retire 
from it when they please, and without ceremony. At their first 
entrance they salute me, ajid I them, and as many as I can talk 
to, I do. What pomp there is in all this, I am unal)le to dis- 
cover. Perhaps it consists in not sitting. To this, two reasons 
are opposed : first, it is unusual j secondly, which is a more sub- 
stantial one, because I have no room large enough to contain a 
third of the chairs which would be sufficient to admit it. 

" Similar to the above, but of a more sociable kind, are the 
visits every Friday afternoon to Mrs. Washington, where I always 
am. These public meetings, and a dinner once a week, to as 
many as my table will hold, with the references to and iiom the 
diffisrent departments of State, and other communications with 
all parts of the Union, are as much, if not more, than I am able 
to undergo ; for I have already had, within less than a year, two 
severe attacks — the last worse than the first. A third, more than 
probably, will put me to sleep with my fathers." 

Congress adjourned on the 12th o£ August. Jefferson, com- 
menting on the discord that had prevailed for a time among the 
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membera, observes, that in tke Ia,tter jjait of tiip session, they had 
reacquired the harmony which had always distinguished their 
proceedings hefore the introduction of the two disagreeahle Bub- 
jectfi of the Assumption and the Residence : "these," said he, 
" really threatened, at one time, a separation of the legislature 

" It ii not foreseen," add? he, sanguinely, "that any thing so 
gcneratiye of dissension can arise again; and, therefore, the 
friends of government hope that, that difficulty surmounted in the 
States, every thing wdl work well." * 

Washington, too, however grieved and disappointed he may 
have been by the dissensions which had prevailed in Congress, 
consoled himself hy the fancied harmony of his cabinet. Singu- 
larly free himself from all jealousy of the talents and popularity 
of others, and solely actuated by zeal for the public good, he had 
sought the ablest men to assist him in his arduous task, and sup- 
posed them influenced by the same unselfish spirit. In a letter 
to Lafayette, he writes, "Many of your old acquaintances and 
friends are concerned with me in the administration of this gov- 
ernment. By having Mr. Je&rson at the head of the department 
of State, Mr. Jay of the judiciary, Hamdton of the tri,at,ary an I 
Knox of war, T feel myself supported ly able eoadj jtors who bar 
moniae extremely well together." 

Tet, at this very moment, a lurking spmt of rivalry between 
Jefferson and Hamilton was already esistmg and dajly gaining 
strength, Jefferson, who, as we baie in f mat d drealy c n 
Bidered Hamilton a monarchist in his pr nciples, regarded all h s 
financial schemes with suspicion, as mtenlei to strengthen the 

* JefferEOa'fl Worki 1d4 
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influence of tJie treasury aad make its chief the master of every 
vote ia the legislature, " which might give to the government the 
direction suited to his political views," 

Under these impressions, Jefferson looked hfick with an angry 
and resentful eye, to the manner in which Hamilton had procured 
his aid in effecting the measure of assumption. He now regarded 
it as a finesse hy which he had heen entrapped, and stigmatized 
the measure itself as a " fiscal manceuvre, to which he had most 
ignorantly and innocently been made to hold the candle."* 

• JefFGrson's Works, ii. 92. 
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During these early stages of his administration the attention of 
Washington was often called off from affairs at home to affairs in 
France ; and to the coospicuoua and perilous part which his friend 
and disciple Lafayette, was playing' in the great revolutionary 
drama. 

" Tour friend, the Manjuis de Lafayette," writes the Marquis 

de la Lnzerne, " finds himself at the head of the revolution ; and, 

deed, it is a very fortunate circumstance for the State that he 

but very little so for himself. Kever has any man been placed 

a more critical situation. A good citizen, a faithful subject, he 

embarrassed by a thousand difficulties in making many people 

sensible of what is proper, who very often feel it not, and who 

sometimes do not understand what it is." 

Lafayette, too, amid the perplexities of conducting a revolu- 
tion, looked back to the time when, in Lis early campaigns ia 
America, he had shared Washington's councils, bivouacked witti. 
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him on tlio field of tiattle, and been Lcnoflted by Lis guarilian 
■wisdom in every emergency. 

"How often, my well-beloved general," writes he (January, 
1790), " have I regretted your sage councils and iViendly support. 
We have advanced in the career of the revolution without the ves- 
sel of State being wrecked against the rocks of aristocracy or 
faction. In the midst of efforts, always renewing, of the partisans 
of the past and of the ambitioua, we advance towards a tolerable 
conclusion. At present, that which existed has been destroyed ; 
& new political edifice is formings without being perfect, it is 
sufficient to assure liberty. Thus prepaied, the nation will be in 
a state to elect, in two years, a convention which can correct the 
faults of the constitution. « « * The result will, I hope, be 
happy for my country and for humanity. One perceives tie 
germs of liberty in other parts of Europe. I will encourage their 
development by all the means in my power," 

GouvemeuT Morris, who is no enthraiast of the revolution, 
regards its progress with a dubious eye. Lafayette, in the pre- 
vious month of November, had asked his opinion of his situation. 
" I give it to him," writes Morris, " sans wenagement. I tell hira 
that th t me approaches when all good men must cling to the 
thr n That the present king is very valuable on account of his 
m 1 t ; and if he should possess too gi'eat authority, might 
1 p u led to grant a proper constitution. That the thing 
11 d a natitution, which tho Assembly have framed, is good 
for nothing. That, as to himself, his personal situation is very 
delicate. That be nominally, but not really, commands his 
troops. That I really caimot understand how he is to establish 
discipline among them, but, unless he can accomplish that object, 
he must be ruined sooner, or later." 
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On the 22d of January, 1790, Morris writes to "Washington, 
"Our friend, Lafayette, bums witli desire to be at the head of au 
a my in Fland nd 1 h Stadtholdcr into a ditch. Ife 

a ts n a jl nd 1 bu dano« ou8 part. Unluckily, he has 
gnm man a h onstitution, which he does not 

h dy aji anl h ar ly approves many things which ex- 

p n lllnna b jurious."* 

Far removed as Washington was from the theatre of political 
action, and but little acquainted with many of tJie minute cir- 
cumstances which might influence important decisions, he was 
cautious in haaarding opinions in his replies to his French corre- 
spondents. Indeed, the whole revolutionary movement appeared 
fo him so extraordinary in its commencement, bo wonderful in ita 
progress, and so stupendous in its possible consequences, that ha 
declared himseK almost lost in the contemplation of it. " Of one 
thing you may rest perfectly assured," writes he to the Marquis 
de la Luzerne, " that nobody is more anxious for the happy issue 
of that business than I am ; as no one can wish more sincerely 
for the prosperity of the French nation than I do. Nor is it 
without the most sensible pleasure that I learn that our friend, 
the Marquis de Lafayette, has, in acting the arduous part which 
has fallen to his share, conducted himself with so much wisdom 
and apparently with such general satisfaction." 

A letter subsequently received from Lafayette g^ves him two 
months' later tidings, extending to the middle of March. " Our 
revolution pursues its march as happily as is possible, with a na- 
tion which, receiving at once all its liberties, is yet subject to con- 
found them with licentiousness. The Assembly has more o£ hatred 
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against tbe ancient system, than o£ esperience to organize tlie 
new constitutional government ; the ministers regret their ancient 
power, and do not dare to make use of that which they have ; in 
short, as all which existed has been destroyed, and replaced by 
institutions very incomplete, there is ample matter for critiijues 
and calumnies. Add to this, we are attacked by two sorts of ene- 
mies ; the aristocrats who aim at a counter-revolution, and tho 
factious who would annihilate all authority, perhaps even attempt 
the life of the members of the reigning branch. These two par- 
ties foment all the troubles, 

" After having avowed all this, my dear general, I will tell 
you, with the same frankness, that we have made an admirable 
and almost incredible destruction of all the abuses, of all the prej- 
udices ; that «tll which was not useful to tlie people , all which 
did not come from them, has been retrenched, that, m consider- 
ing the situation, topographi:'al, moral, and political cf France, 
we have effected more changes m ten months than the most pre- 
sumptuous patriots cjuld have hoped and that the reports about 
our anarchy, our internal troubles, aie greatly e^iggented " 

In concluding his letter, he writes " Permit me, my dear 
genera], to offer you a picture representing the Bastille, such ai 
it was some days after I had given orders for its demohtion I 
make you homage, also, of the principal key of this fortress of 
despotism. It is a tribute which I owe you, as son to my adopted 
father, as aide-de-camp to my general, as missionary of liberty to 
its patriarch."* 

Thomas Paine was to have been the bearer of tie key, but he 
forwarded it to Washington from London. " I feel myself 

• Mem. de Lafayette, T. ii. 14G. 
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happy," writes lie, " in teing tlie person tlirougli whom the Mar- 
quis has conveyed this early trophy of the spoils of deapotism, and 
tJio first ripe fruits of American principles, transplanted inti> 
Europe, to his great master and patron. That the principles of 
America opened the Bastille is not to be douhted, and, therefore, 
the key comes to the right place." 

Washington received the key with reverence, as " a token of 
the victory gained by liberty over despotism;" and it is still 
preserved at Mount Vernon, as a precious historical relic. 

His affectionate solicitude for the well-being of Lafayette, was 
somewJiat relieved by the contents of his letter ; but, while Iiia 
regard for the French nation made bim rejoice in the progress of 
the political reform which he considered essential to its welfare, 
he felt a generous solicitude for the personal safety of the youth- 
ful monarch, who had befriended America in its time of need. 

" Happy am I, my good friend," writes he to the Marquis, 
" that, amidst all the tremendous tempests which have assailed 
your political ship, you have had address and fortitude enough 
to steer her hitherto safely through the quicksands and rocks 
which threatened instant destruction on every side; and that 
your young king, in all things, seems so well disposed to conform 
to the wishes of the nation. In such an important, such a bazard- 
ons voyage, when every thing dear and sacred is embarked, you 
know full well, my best wishes have never left you for a moment. 
Yet I will avow, that the accounts we received through the Eng- 
lish papers, which were sometimes our only channels of informa- 
tion, caused our fears of failure almost to exceed our expectations 
of success." 

Those fears were not chimerical ; for, at the very time ho 
penned this letter, the Jacobin club of Paris had already sent 
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forth ramifications ttiToaghotit France ; corresponding clubs were 
springing up by Imntlrecis in the provinces, and every thing was 
tarrying forward to a violent catastrophe. 

Three days after the despatch of the last-cited letter, and two 
days after the adjournment of Congress, Washington, accompanied, 
ty Mr. Jefferson, departed by ivater oa a visit to Ebode Island, 
ivhich State had recently acceded to the Union. He was cordially 
welcomed by the inhabitants, and returned to New York, after 
an absence of ten days, whence he again departed for hia beloved 
Mount Vernon, there to cast off public cares as much as possible, 
and enjoy the pleasures of the country daring the residue of the 
recess of Congress- 
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our government ; but his efforts were often thwartecl by the con- 
duct of our own people j the encroachments of land speculators 
and the lawless conduct of our frontiersmen ; and jealousies thus 
excited were fomented by the intrigues of foreign agents. 

The Indians of the Wabash and the Miami rivers, who were 
the present aggressors, were numerous, warlike, and not deficient 
in discipline. They were weO armed also, ohtaining weapons 
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and ammunition from tlie posts whicli tlie Britieli still retained 
within tile territoiies of the United States, contrary to the treaty 
of peace. 

Washington had deprecated a war with these savages, wliom 
he considered acting under delusion ; but finding all pacific over- 
tures unavailing, and rather productive of more daring atrocities, 
he felt compelled to resort to it, alite hy motives of policy, hu- 
manity, and justice. An act had heen provided for emergencies, 
hy which the President was empowered to call out the militia for 
the protection of the frontier ; this act he put Id force in the in- 
terval of Congress ; and under it an expedition was set on foot, 
whith began its march on the 30th of September from Fort 
Washington (which stood on the site of the present city of Cia- 
cinnatij. Brigadier General Harmer, a veteran of the revolution, 
led the expedition, having tinder him three hundred and twenty 
regulars, with militia detachments from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia (or Kentucky), making in all fourteen hundred and iifty- 
three men. After a march of seventeen days, tliey approached 
the principal village of the Miamis. The Indians did not aivait 
an attack, but set fire to the village and fled to the woods. The 
destruction of the phte, mth that of larj,e quantities ot pvovi 
sions, was complete! 

An Indian trail bi,i7ig discos ere 1, Colonel Hirdin, i conti 
nental oflicer who commanded the Kentucky militia, nas de- 
tiched to follow it, it the held of one hundred and fittj of his 
men, ind about tbirty regulars, under Captain Armstrong and. 
Eu'Jign Hartshorn Th(.y followed the trail for about sii. mile , 
and were croBsmg a x^^^^ cohered by thitkcts, wheil suddenly 
there were lolleya of iiflcs on each side, from unseen mirksmen, 
accompanied bj the homd war i\ hoop The trail had, in iact, 
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decoyed them into an ambush of seven hundred savages, under 
the famous warrior Little Turtle. The militia fled, without iiring 
a musket. The savages now turned upon the little handful of 
regulars, who stood their ground, and made a hrave resistance 
with the hayonet until all were slain, excepting Captain Arm- 
strong, Ensign Hartshorn, and five privates. The ensign was 
saved hy falling behmd a log, which screened him from his pur- 
suers. Armstrong plunged into a swamp, where he sank up to 
his neck, and remained for several hours of the night within two 
hundred yards of the field of action, a spectator of the war-dance 
of the savages over the slain. The two officers who escaped thus 
narrowly, found their way back to the camp about six miles 
distant.* 

The army, notwithstanding, effected the main purpose of the 
expedition in laying waste the Indian villages and destroying 
their winter's stock of provisions, after which it commenced its 
march hack to Fort Washington. On the 21st of Outober, when 
it waB halted about ten miles to the west of Chillicothe, an op- 
portunity was given Colonel Hardin to wipe out the late disgrace 
of Ms arms. He was detached with a larger body of militia than 
before, and sixty regulars, under Major WiUys, to seek and bring 
the savages to action. The accounts of these Indian wars arc 
very confused. It appears, however, that he bad another en- 
counter with Little Turtle and his braves. It was a bloody bat- 
tle, fought well on both sides. The militia behaved bravely, and 
lost many men and officers, as did the regulars ; Major Willys 
fell at the commencement of the action. Colonel Hardin was at 
length compelled to retreat, leaving the dead and wounded in 

* Butler'a Hist, of Kentucky, 193. 
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the Lands of the enemy. After he had rejoined the main force, 
the whole expedition made its way back to Fort Washington, on 
the banks of the Ohio. 

During all this time, Washington had been rusticating at 
Mount Vernon, m utter ignorance of the events of this expedi- 
tion. Wtek after wetk elapsed, witbont any tidings of its issue, 
progress, or oi en commencement. On tlie 2d of Horember ho 
■wrote to the becretiry of War (General Knox), expressing his 
surprise at this laok of information, and his anxiety as to the 
result of the cnteipiise, and requesting him to forward any ofScial 
or other accounts that hs might have relating to it. 

"This matter,' obseived he, "favorable or otherwise in the 
issue, will require to be laid before Congress, that the motives 
which induced the expedition may appear." Nearly another 
month elapsed ; the tune for the reassembling of Congress was at 
Land, yet Washington was still without the desired information. 
It was not tmtU the last of November, that he received a letter 
from Governor George Clinton, of New York, communicating par- 
ticulars of the affair related to him by Brant, the celebrated In- 
dian chief. 

" If the information of Captain Brant be true," -wrote Wash- 
ington, in reply, " the issiie of the expedition against the Indians 
will indeed prove unfortunate and disgraceful to the troops who 
Buffered themselves to be ambuscaded." 
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CoNGKEsa reassembled, according to adjourameot, oa the first 
Monday in December, at Pliiladelphia, wMob was now, for a 
time, tlie seat of government. A house belonging to Mr. Eohert 
Morris, the financier, had been hired by Washington, for his resi- 
dence, and at his request, bad undergone additions and altera- 
tions " in a plain and neat, and not by any means in an extrava- 
gant style." 

His secretary, Mr, Lear, had made every preparation for his 
arrival and accommodation, and, among other things, had spoken 
of the rich and elegant style in wMch the state carriage was 
fitted Tip. " I had rather have heard," replied Washington, 
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" that ray repaired coacli was plain and elegant than ikli and 
elegant." 

Congress, at its opening, was chiefly occupied in financial 
arrangements, intended to estalilish the public credit and provide 
for the expenses of government. According to the BtMement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, an additional annual revenue of 
eight hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars would he required, 
principally to meet tho additional charges arising from the as- 
sumption of the State debts. He proposed to raise it by an in- 
crease of the impost on foreign distilled spirits, and a tax by way 
of excise on spirits distilled at home. An Impost and Excise 
bill was accordingly introduced into Congress, and met with vio- 
lent opposition. An attempt was made to strike out the excise, 
but failed, and tie whole hill was finally carried through the 
House. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his former Treasury report, had recom- 
mended the establishment of a National Bank ; he cow, in a 
special report, urged the policy of the measure. A bill, intro- 
duced in conformity with his views, was passed in the Senate, hut 
vehemently opposed in the House ; partly on considerations of 
policy ; but chiefly on the ground of constitutionality. On one 
side it was denied that the constitution had given to Congress the 
power of incorporation ; on the other side it was insisted that 
such power was incident to the power vested in Congress for 
raising money. 

The question was argued at length, and with great ardor, and 
after passing tho House of Eepresentatives by a majority of nine- 
teen votes, came before the executive for Ms approval. Washing- 
ton was fully alive to tbe magnitude of the question and the in- 
terest felt in it by the opposing parties. The cabinet was divided 
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on it. JefFcrsott and Eandolph denied its constitutionality ; 
Hamilton and Knox maintained it. Washington required oE 
eacli minister the reasons of his opinion in writing; and, after 
maturely weighing them, gaye his sanction to the act, and the 
hill was carried into effect 

The objection of Jefferson to a hank was not merely on con- 
stitutional grounds. In his Buhsec^uent writings he avows him- 
self opposed to banks, as introducing a paper instead of a cash 
system— raising up a moneyed aristocracy, and abandoning the 
public to the discretion of avarice and swindlers. Paper money 
might have some advantages, but its abuses were inevitable, and 
by breaking up the measure of value, it made a lottery of all 
private property. These objections he maintained to his dying 
day ; but he had others, which may have been more cogent with 
Lira in the present instance. He considered the bank as a power- 
ful engine intended by Hamilton to complete the machinery by 
which the whole action of the legiiilatiire was to he placed under 
the direction of the Treasury, and shaped to further a monarchi- 
cal system of government. Washington, he affirmed, was not 
aware of the diift or effect of Hamilton's schemes. '■ Unversed 
in financial projects and calculations and budgets, his approba- 
tion of them was bottomed on his confidence in the man." 

Washington, however, was not prone to be swayed in his 
judgments by blind partiality. "When he distrubted his own 
taowledge in regard to any important measure, be asked the 
■written opinions of those of his council who he thought were 
better informed, and examined and weighed them, and put theia 
to the test of his almost unfailing sagacity. This was the way 
he had acted as a general, in his militaiy councils, and he found 
the same plan efficacious in his cabinet. His confideneu in Ham- 
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ilton's talents, informatiotij and- integrity had led him to seek his 
counsels ; but Ma approbation of those counsels was bottomed on 
a careful investigation of them. It was the same in regard to 
the counsels of Jefferson ; they were received with great defer- 
ence, but always deliberately and scrupulously weighed. The 
opposite policy of these rival statesmen brought them into inces- 
sant collision. " Hamilton and myself," writes Jeiferson, " were 
daily pitted in the cabinet like two cocks." The warm-hearted 
Knox always sided with hia old companion in arms ; whose talents 
ho revered. He is often noticed with a disparaging sneer by 
Jefferson, in consequence, Eandolph commonly adhered to the 
latter. Washington's calm and massive intellect overruled any 
occasional discord. His policy with regard to his constitutional 
advisers has been happily estimated by a modem statesman : 
" He sought no unit cabinet, according to the set phrase of suc- 
ceeding times. He aslted no suppression of sentiment, no con- 
cealment of opinion ; he exhibited no mean jealousy of high 
talent in others. He gathered around hira the greatest public 
men of that day, and some of them to be ranked with the greatest 
of any day. He did not leave Jefferson and Hamilton without 
the cabinet, to shake, perhaps, the whole fabric of government 
in their fierce wars and rivalries, but he took them within, where 
he himself might arbitrate tbeir disputes as they arose, and turn 
to the best account for the country their suggestions as they were 
made."* 

In the mean time two political parties were forming through- 
out the Union, under the adverse standards of these statesmen. 
Both had the good of the country at heart, but differed as to the 

* Speecli of R. H, T. Kuiiter, of Tirgmia, 
\0i.. V. — 4* 
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policy hj vihiiik it was t<i be secured, The Federalists, who 
looked up to Hamilton as tteir model, were in favor of strength- 
ening the general government so as to give it weight and dignity 
abroad and efficiency at home ; to guard it against tte encroacli- 
ments o£ the individual States and a general tendency to anarchy. 
The other party, kn wn publ na dm t and taking 

Mr. Jefferson's vie £ff a mllthma s advocated 
by the Federalists an nt nt n t t th F deral info a 

great central or con 1 lat d mxx nt p p at y to a change 

from a republic to m nar hy 

The particulars of General Harmer's expedition against the 
Indians, when reported to Congress, gave great dissatisfaction. 
TIio conduct of the troops, in suffering themselves to be surprised, 
was for some time stigmatized as disgraceful. Further troubles 
in that quarter were apprehended, for the Miamis were said to be 
less disheartened by the ravage of their villages than exultant at 
the successful ambuscades of Little Turtle. 

Three Seneca chiefs, Complanter, Half Town, and Great 
Tree, being at the seat of government on business of their own 
nation, offered to visit these belligerent tribes, and persuade them 
to bury the hatchet. Washington, in a set speech, encouraged 
them in, the undertaking. " By tjiis humane measure," said he, 
" you will reader these mistaken people a great service, and 
probably prevent their being swept off of the face of the earth. 
The United States require only that these people should demean 
themselves peaceably. But they may be assured that the United 
States are able, and will most certainly punish them severely for 
all their robberies and murders." 

Washington had always been earnest in his desire to civilize 
the savages, but had little faith in tlie expedient which had been 
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pursued, of sending their young men to our colleges ; tliu true 
means, he thought, was to introduce tto arts and habits of hus- 
bandry among them. In concluding hia speech to the Seneca 
chiefsj he observed, " When you return, to your country, teil your 
nation that it ia my desire to promote their prosperity by teach- 
ing them the use of domestic animals, and the manner that tho 
white people plough and raise so much com ; and if, upon con- 
sideration, it would be agreeable to the nation at large to learn 
those arts, I will find some means of teaching them at some 
places within their country as shall be agreed upon." 

In the coarse of the present session, Congress received and 
granted the applications of Kentucky and Vermont for admission 
into the Union, the former after August, 1792 ; tho latter imme- 
diately. 

Oft the 3d of Mai'ch the term of this first Congress expired. 
Washington, after reciting the various important measures that 
had been efieoted, testified to the great harmony and cordiality 
ivLich had prevailed. In some few instances, he admitted, par- 
ticularly in passing the law for higher duties on spirituous liquors, 
and more especially on the subject of the banl!:, " the line between 
the southern and eastern interests had appeared more strongly 
marked than could be wished," the former against and the latter 
in favor of those measures, " but the debates," adds he, " were 
conducted with temper and candor." 

As the Indians on the north-west side of the Ohio still con- 
tinued their hostilities, .one of the last measures of Congress had 
been an act to augment the military establishments, and to place 
in the hands of the executive more ample means for the protec- 
tion of the frontiers. A new expedition against the belligerent 
tribes had, in consequence, been projected, Gfeneral St. Clair, 
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actually governor of the territory west of the Ohio, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces to be employed. 

Washington had been deeply chagrined hy the mortifying 
disasters of General Harmer's expedition to tlie Wabash, result- 
ing frora Indian ambushes. In taking leave of his old military 
comrade, St. Clair, he wished him success and honor, but gave 
him a solemn warning. " You have your instructions from the 
Secretary of War. I had a strict eye to tBera, and will add but 
one word — Beware of a surprise I You know hov^ the Indians 
fight. I repeat it — Beioare of a surprise /" With these warning 
a his ear, St. Clair departed.* 



'b WasWagtoa in Domestio lAie, p. &7, 
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In tlie month of March "Washington act out on a tour through the 
Southern States ; travelling with one set of horses and making 
occasional halts. The route projected, and of which he had 
marked off the halting places, was by Fredericksburg, Eichmond, 
Wilmington (N". C.), and Charleston to Savannah ; fhence to Au- 
gusta, Columbia, and the interior fuwns of North Carolina and 
Vir^uia, comprising a journey of eighteea hundred and eighty- 
seven miles ; all which he accomplished without any interruption 
from sickness, bad weather, or any untoward accident. " Indeed," 
writes he, " so highly were we favored that we arrived at each 
place where I proposed to make any halt, on the very day I fixed 
upon before we set out. The same horses performed the whole 
tour ; and, although much reduced in flesh, kept up their full 
spirits to the last day." 
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He returned to Philadelphia on tlie 6tli of July, mucli pluased 
with his tour. It had enabled him, he said, to see, with his own 
eyes, the situation of the coniitiy, and to learn more accurately 
the disposition of the people, than he could have done frorn any 
verbal infonnation. He had looked around him, in fact, with a, 
paternal eye, been cheered as xisual hy continual demonstrations 
of a nation's love, and bis heart had warmed with the lefiectiun 
how much of this national happiness had been won by his own 
patriotic exertions, 

" Every day's experience of the government of the United 
States," writes he to I><«id Humphreys, "seems to confirm its 
establishment, and to lender it more popular. A rea'iy accLui- 
escence in the laws made nnder it shows, in a strong light, tho 
confidence whii-h the people have in their representatives, and in 
the upright \iews of those who administer the government. At 
the time of passing a law imposing a duty on home-made spirits, 
it was vehemently affirmed by many that anch a law could never 
he executed in the Southern States, particularly in Virginia and 
South Carolina. * * * But from the best information I could 
get on my Journey reepeirfing its operations on the minds of the 
people — and I took some pains to obtain information on this 
point — there remains not a doubt but it will be carried into effect, 
not only without opposition, but with very general approbation, 
in those very parts where it was foretold that it never would be 
subroitted to by any one." 

" Ou.r public credit," adds he, " stands on that ground, which, 
three years ago, it woiild have been madness to have foretold. 
The astonishing rapidity with which the newly instituted bank 
was filled, gives an unexampled proof of the resources of our coun- 
trymen and their confidence in public measurcis. On the first day 
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of opening the subiicnption the whole number of 'ihares (tni,nty 
thousand) were tiken up in one hour and nppl alien made for 
upwards of four thousand shares mure th<in were granted by thf 
institution, besides many others that were coming in from venous 
t^uartera."" 

To his comrade in arms, Lafayette, ho also writes exultmgly 
of the flourishing Btat« of the t,ouiitry and the attachment of all 
classes to the government : 

" While in Europe, wars or com n tions •^eem to i"it ite almost 
every nation, peace and tranqudlit\ prevail amon§ us exi.ept in 
some parts of our Western front ers where the In lians hav been 
troublesome, to reclaim or chasti'Je vihom j.roper measures are 
now pursuing. This contrast between the situation of the peojle 
of the United States and those of Europe is too striking to be 
passed over, even by the moat superfic <il olserier anl maj, I 
believe, be considered as one great cause of Ici ling the people 
here to reflect more attentivelj on their own prcspeiuus state, and 
to examine, more minutely, and consequently approve more fully, 
of the government under nhch they lue than they otherwise 
would have done. But we do not wish to le the only people who 
may taste the sweets of an equal and good gnvernment 'We 
look with an anxious eye to the time when Lap! mess anl tian 
qiiillity shall prevail in your country and when all Europe ".hall 
be freed from commotion, tumults and alarms 

Letters from Gouvemeur Morns had j, ven him a r,loum\ ji 
tare of French affairs. " Th a unhappy country wiites h'" 
"bewildered in pursuit of metaphisieal wiiimsies prescnt'i tioir 
moral view a mighty ruin. L ke the remnants of ancient mag 
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nificenee, ive aclmire the atyhitectiire of the temple, while we ile- 
test the false god to ivhota it was dedicated. Daws and ravens, 
and the birds of night, now hnild their nesta in its niches. The 
Bovereign, hnmhled to tho level of a beggai's pity, without re- 
sources, without authority, without a friend. The Assembly at 
oncie a master and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in 
practice. It engrosses all functions, though incapable of exer- 
cising any, and has taken from this fierce, ferocions people, every 
restraint of religion and of respect. ■• * • Lafayette hag 
hitherto acted a splendid part. The king obeys but detests him. 
He obeys because he fears. Whoever possesses the royal person 
may do whatever he pleases with the royal character and author- 
ity. Hence, it happens that the ministers are of Lafayette's ap- 
pointment." * 

Lafayette's own letters depict the troubles of a patriot leader 



leader warm, generous, 
I continue to he forever 
id commotions of every 



in the stormy time of a tevoluti 
honest, impulsive, but not far-s 
tossed about on an ocean of facti 
kind ; for it is my fate to be attacked with equal animosity ; on 
one side, by all that is aristocratic, servile, parliamentary, in a 
word, by all the adversaries of my free and levelling doctrine ; on 
the other, by tie Orleans and anti-monarchical factions, and all 
the workers of disorder and pUIage. H it is doubtful whether I 
may escape personally from so many enemies, the success of our 
grand and good revolution is, at least, thank heaven, assured in 
France, and soon it will propagate itself in the rest of the world, 
if we succeed in establishing public order in this country. Un- 
fortunately, the people have much better learnt how to overturn 

• Sparks' Life of G. Morris, ii. 111-119, 
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despotism, than to compreliend tlie duty of submission to law. It 
is to you, my dear General, the patriarch and generajissiiao of 
the promoters of universal liberty, that I ought always to render 
a faithful account of the conduct of your aide-de-camp in the ser- 
vice of this grand cause." 

And in a subsequent letter : " I would that I could give you 
the assurance that our troubles were termuiated and our consti- 
tution established, Nevertheless, though our horizon is still very 
dark, we commence to foresee the moment when a new legislative 
body will replace this Assembly; and, unless there come an in- 
tervent on of fore gn j.o vers I hope that four months from this 
yo r fr end w 11 have re ume I the 1 fe of a peaceful and simple 
ciizen 

Tho ra^e f pa ty c n letween the different shades of 
patnots iiatj gone as far ii posu 1 le thout the effusion of blood ; 
but if mos t es are ta lio n subs ling, present circumstances 
are somewhat le a mcnac ng f a collision between the different 
supporters of the j i ular cause As to myself, I am always the 
bntt for attack? of ill part es becinse they see in my person an 
ms r no ntalle ol staclo to their ev I lesigna. In the mean time, 
what apieari to me a ipeces of phenomenon, my popularity 
h therto h s not been shaken 

And in another letter, he speaks of the multiplying dangers 
nhii-h menaced the progress of reform m France "The refugees 
ho^emig about the frontiers, mtiiguea in most of the despotic 
and ariatocratiL cabinets, our regular army divided into Tory 
officers and undisciplmed soldiers, hcentiousness among the peo- 
pL not easily repressed, the i-ajital that gnes the tone to thi. 
empire, tossed about by mti re* olutionary or iictioiia j utits, tht 
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Assemtily fatignetl hy hard labor, aBd very unmanageable. 
HoweTCT, according to the popular motto, ga ira, it will do." 

When Lafayette thus wrote, faction was predominant at Paris. 
Liberty and cq^uality began to he tbe watiih-words, and tJie Jacobin 
dub had set up a journal which was spreading the spirit of revolt 
and preparing the fate of royalty. 

" I assure you," writes WasHngton, " I have often contem- 
plated, with gi'eat anxiety, tho danger to which you are personally 
exposed by your peculiar and delicate situation in the tumult of 
the time, and your letters aro far from quieting tliat friendly con- 
cern. But to one who engages in hazardous enterprises for the 
good of his country, and who is guided by pure and upriglit 
views, aa I am sure is the case with you, life is hut a secondary 
consideration. 

"The tumnltuous populace of large cities are ever to be 
dreaded. Their indiscriminate violence prostrates, for tie time, 
all public authority, and its conseijuences are sometimes exten- 
sive and terrible. In Paris, we may suppose these tumults are 
peculiarly disastrous at this time, when the public mind is in a 
ferment, and when, as is always the case on such occasions, there 
are not wanting wicked and designing men whose element is con- 
fusion, and who will not hesitate in destroying the public tran- 
quillity to gain, a favorite point." 

Sympathy with the popular cause prevailed with a part of 
Washington's cabinet. Jefferson was ardent in his wishes that 
the revolution might be established. lie felt, he said, that the 
permanence of our own revolution leaned, in some degree, on that 
of France ; that a failure there would be a powerful argument to 
prove there must he a failure here, and that the success of tlio 
French revolution was necessary to stay up our own and "pre- 
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vent its falling back to that kind of half-way house, the EoglisU 
constitution." 

Outside of the cabinet, the Vice President, John Adams, re- 
garded the French revolution with strong distrust. His official 
position, LowevsTj was too negative in its nature to afford tim aa 
opportunity of exerting influen e on public affaiis He considered 
the post of Vice President hcncith 1 s tilcnts " My country," 
writes he, "lias, in its iMsdom contrived for me the moat insig- 
nificant office that ever the m\cntion of man contrived or his 
imagination conceived.' " Imj atient of a situation in which, as 
he said, he could do neither good nor evil, he resorted, for mental 
relief, to tlie press, and for upwards of a year had exercised Ma 
fertile and ever ready pen, in furnishing Fenno's Gazette of the 
United States, with a series of papers entitled, " Discourses on 
Davila," being an analysis of Dayila's History of the Civil Wars 
of France in the 16th c t y Th m f M \.d in tl 
series, was to joint o t t h unt ym th i g to 1 
apprehended from powe flft 11 bl Ifmf 

emment ; but his aim wmtk Ih h dth 

advocating monarchy, d 1 I g t j par th y f 
hereditary presidency. T t tth ;^ltlh 

a reprint of Paine's Ei ht f M tt n m ply t B k 

pamphlet on the French It n lltl j 

of Mr. Jefferson 

While the public mm<l «is thus a^^it^lLil with conflicting 
opinions, news arrived m August, of the flight of Louis XVI. 
from Pans, and his recipture at Varenne^ All Jefferson's 
hatred of rojalty was aionsed ly this bleach of royal faitli. 
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" Such are the fruits of that form of government," said ho, scoin- 
fully, "which heaps importance on idiots, and which the tories 
of the present clay are trying to preach into our favor. It would 
he unfortunate were it in the power of any one man to defeat the 
issue of so beautiful a revolution. I hope and trust that it is not, 
and that, for the good of suffering humanity all over the eaith, 
that revolution will he established and spread all over the world." 
He was the first to communicate the intelligence to Washing- 
ton, who was holding one of his levees, and observes, " I never 
saw him so much dejected by any event in my life." Washing- 
ton, himself, declares that he remained for some time in painful 
suspense, as to what would be the conscq^uences of this event. 
TJltimately, when news ariived that the kiug had accepted the 
constitution from the hands of the National Assembly, he hailed 
the event as promising happy consei^uences to Prance, and to 
mankind in general ; and what added to his joy, was the noble 
and disinterested part which his friend, Lafayette, had acted in 
this great drama. " The prayers and wishes of the human race," 
^vrites he to the Marijuis, "have attended the exertions of your 
nation ; and when your affairs are settled under an energetic and 
eijual government, the hearts of all good men will he satisfied," 
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A TRW weeks of autumn were passed by Wastiagton at Mount 
Vernon, with his family in rural enjoyment, and in instructing a 
new agent, Mr. KoLert Lewis, in the management of his estate ; 
his nephew, Major George A, "Washington, who ordinarily at- 
tended to his landed concerns, being absent among the mountains 
in quest of health. 

The second Congress assembled at Philadelphia on the 24th 
of October, and on the 25th Washington delivered his opening 
speech. After remarking upon the prosperous situation of the 
country, and the success which had attended its financial meas- 
ures, he adverted to the offensive operations against the Indians, 
which government bad been compelled to adopt for the protection 
of the Western frontier. Some of these operations, he observed, 
had been successful, others were still depending. A brief state- 
ment will bo sufficient for the euccessfd operations alluded to. 
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To reconcile some of the people of tlie West, to the appointment 
of General St. Clair as commander-in-chief in that quarter, a 
local board of war had heen formed for the Western country, em- 
powered to act in conjunction with tlie commanding officer of the 
United States, in calling out the militia ; sending out expeditions 
against the Indians, and apportioning scouts through the exposed 
parts of the district of Kentucky. 

Under this arrangement two expeditions had been organized 
in Kentucky against the villages on the Wahash. The first, in 
May, was led by General Charles Scott, having General Wilkin- 
son as second in command. The second, a volunteer enterprise, 
in August, was led by Wilkinson a.loue. Very little good was 
efiected, or glory gained by either of these expeditions. Indian 
villages and ■wigwams were hurned, and fields laid waste ; some 
few warriors were killed and prisoners taken, and an immense 
expense incurred. 

Of the events of a third enterprise, led hy General St. Qair 
himself, no tidings tad been received at the time of Washington's 
opening speech j but we will anticipate the official despatches, 
and proceed to show how it fared with that veteran soldier, and 
bow far he profited by the impressive warning which he had re- 
ceived from the President at parting. 

The troops for his expedition assembled early in September, 
in the vicinity of Fort Washington (now Cincinnati). There 
were about two thousand regulars, and one thousand militia. 
The regulars included a corps of artillery and several scinadrons 
of horse. An arduous task was before them, Eoads were to he 
opened through a wilderness ; bridges constructed for the con- 
veyance of artillery and stores, and forts to be built so as to keep 
up a lino of communication between the Wabash and the Ohio, 
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the base of operations. The troops commenced their march di- 
rectly Korth, oa the 6th or 7th of September, cutting their way 
through the woods, and slowly constructing the line of forts. 
The little army, on the 24th of October, according to the diary 
of an officer, was respectable in numbers — "upon paper" — hut, 
adds he, " the absence of the first Eegiment, and desertions from 
the militia, had very much reduced us. With the residue there 
was too generally wanting the essential stamina of soldiers. 
Picked up and recruited from the ofF-scourlnga of large towns and 
'cities, enervated by idleness, debauchery, and every species of 
vice, it was impossible they could have been made competent to 
the ai'duous duties of Indian warfai'c. An estraoidinary aversion 
to service was also conspicuous amongst them, and demonstrated 
by repeated desertions ; in many instances, to the very foe we 
were to combat. The late period at which they had been brought 
into the field, left no leisure nor opportunity ta discipline them. 
They were, moreover, badly clothed, badly paid, and badly fed, 
• • * The military stores and arms were sent on in infamous 
order. Notwithstanding pointed orders ag'ainst firing, and a 
penalty of one hundred lashes, game was so plenty and presented 
such a strong temptation, that the militia and the levies were 
constantly offending, to the great injury of the service and the 
destruction of all order in the army." * 

After placing garrisons in tie forts, the general continued his 
march. It was a forced one ivith him, for he was so afflicted 
with the gout that he could not walk, and had to be helped on 
and off of his horse ; but his only chance to keep his little army 



* Diaty of Co1. Wintlirop Stirgont, Adjutant General of iha U. S. army 
during Ibo campaign 'of llSl. 
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togetlier ^il to moie on A namber o£ the Viigmii troops had 
already, on the 2Tth of October insisted on tteir disv,haTges, 
tiiere was danger that the whole bittahon wuuld follow their 
example, inil tlie time of the other hattahons wis neaily ap 
The plan ot the geneial wa? to push so far into the eaeray's 
country, that such detachments as mi^ht be entitled to their dis- 
charges, would 1 e afiaid to return 

The army had proceeded sis da^ after leaving Fort Jefferson, 
and were drawing near a part of the eountry where they wera 
likely to meet with Indians, when, on the 30th of Oetoher, sixty 
of the militia deserted in a body ; intending to supply themselves 
by plnndering the convoys of provisions which were coming for- 
ward in the rear. The 1st United States regiment, ander Major 
Hamtranok, was deta^ied to march back beyond Fort Jeffersoa, 
apprehend these deserters, if possible, and, at all events, prevent 
the provisions that might be on the way, from being rifled. The 
force thus detached, consisted of three hundred of the best disci- 
plined men in the service, with experienced officers. 

Thus reduced to 1,400 effective rank and file, the army con- 
tinued its marcli to a point about twenty-nine milca from Fort 
Jefferson, and ninety-seven from Fort Washington, and fifteen 
milca south of the Miami villages, where it encamped, November 
3d, on a rising ground with a stream forty feet wide in front, 
running westerly. This "stream was mistaken by General St, 
Clair for the St. Mary, which empties itself into the Miami of the 
lakes ; hut it was, in fact, a tributary of the Wabash. 

A number of new and old Indian camps showed that this had 
been a place of general resort ; and in the bends of the stream 
were tracks of a party of fifteen, horse and foot ; a scouting party 
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most probably, which must have quitted the ground just before 
the arrival of the army. 

The troops were encamped in two lines, the right wing com- 
posed of Butler, Clarke, and Patterson's hattalions, commanded 
by Major General Butler, forming the first line ; Patterson on tho 
right, and four pieces of artillery on the right of Butler. Tho 
left wing, consisting of Beddinger and Gfaither's battalions, and 
the second United States regiment, commanded by Colonel Darke, 
formed the second line ; with an interval of about seventy yards, 
which was all that the ground allowed. The length of the lines 
was nearly four hundred yards ; the rear somewhat more, and the 
front somewhat less. A troop of horse, commanded by Captain 
Truman, and a company of riflemen under Captain Faulkner, 
were upon the right flank, and Snowden's troop of horse on the 
left. 

The ground descended gradually in front of the encampment 
to the stream, whiuh, at this time, was forflable, and meandered 
in its course; in some places, one hundred yards distant irom 
the camp, in others not more than twenty-five. The immediate 
ipot of the encampment was very defensible against regular 
troops; but it was surrounded by close woods, dense thickets, 
and the trunks of fallen trees, with here and there a ravine, and 
a small swamp — all the best kind of cover for stealthy Indian 
warfare. 

The militia were encamped beyond the stream about a quarter 
of a mile in the advance, on a high flat ; a much more favorable 
position than that occupied by the main body ; and cajwicious 
enough to have accommodated the whole, and admitted any ex- 
tent of lines. 

It was the intention of St Clair to throw up a slight work on 
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tlie following day, and to move on to the attack of the Indian 
villages as soon as he should ho rejoined hy Major Ilamtranck 
and the first United States regiment. The plan of this work ho 
concerted in the evening with Major Ferguson of the artillery, 
a cool, indefatigable, determined man. In the mean time, Colonel 
Oldham, the commanding ofQcer of the militia, was directed to 
send out two detaclunents that evening, to explore the country 
and gain information concerning the enemy. The militia, how- 
ever, showed signs of insnhordination. They complained of heing 
too much fatigued for the purpose ; in short, the service was not, 
and probably could not be enforced. Sentinels posted around the 
camp, about fifty paces distant from each other, formed the prin- 
cipal security. 

About half an hour before sunrise on tie next morning (Nov. 
4th), and just after the troops had been dismissed on parade, a 
horrible sound hurst forth from the woods around, the militia 
camp, resembling, says an ofBcer, the jangling of an infinitude of 
horse bells It was the direful Indian yell, followed by the sharp 
repoits of the deallv rifle The mihtia returned a feeble fire 
and then took to flight, dash ng belter skelter into the other camp. 
The first line of the (,ontment<4l troops, which was hastily form- 
mg, was thrown mto disorder The Indians were close upon the 
heels of the fljmg mihtia, and iiould ha\e entered the camp with 
them, but the si^ht of troops drawn up with fixed bayonets to 
receive them, checked their ardor, and they threw themselves 
hehmd log? and bushes at the distance of seventy yarjds ; and 
immi,Aiately commenced an attack upon the first line, which soon 
was extended to the second. The great weight of the attack was 
upon the centre of each line where the artillery was placed. The 
artillery, if not well served, was bravely fought; a c^uantity of 
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canister and some round shot were tlirown in the rlirectioii whence 
the Indians fired; but, concealed as tiey were, and only seen oc- 
casionally as ttey sprang from one covert to another, it was iw.- 
possible to direct the pieces to advantage. The artillerists them- 
selves were exposed to a murderous fire, and every officer, >aud 
more than two-thirds of the men, were killed and wounded. 
Twice the Indiana j)U8hed into the camp, delivering their fiie 
and then rushing on ■with the tomahawk, but each time they 
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concealed in the woods , every shot heemed to take effect , all the 
officers of the second regiment were picked off, excepting three. 
The contest had now endured for more than two hours and a half. 
The spirits of the troops flagged under the loss of the ofScers ; 
half the army was killed, and the situation of the remainder was 
desperate. There appeared to be no dteraative but a retreat. 
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At lialf-past nine, General St. Clair ordered Colonel Darke, 
with the second regiment, to mate another charge, as if to turn 
the right wing of the enemy, hut, in fact, to regain the road from 
which the army was cot off. This ohject was effected. " Haong 
collected in one body the greatest part of the troops," writes one 
of the ofiicers, " and such of the wounded as could possibly hobble 
along with ua, we pushed out from tlie left of the rear line, sacri- 
ficing our artillery and baggage." Some of the wounded officers 
werfe brought off on horses, but several of the disabled men had 
to be left on the ground The poor fellows charged their pieces 
beibre they were left and the firing of musketry heard by the 
troops after they quitted the camp, told that their unfortunate 
comrades were selling their lives dear. 

It was a disorderly flight The troops threw a\iay arm?, 
ammunition, and accoutrements , even the ofiicers, in some in- 
stances, divested themselves of their fusees. The general was 
mounted on a pack hor-^c whuh could not he pricked out of a 
walk. Fortunately, the enemy di 1 not pursue above a mile or 
two, returning, most probably, to plunder the camp. 

By seven in the e^ enmg, the fugitives reached Fort Jefferson, 
a distance of twentj nine miles Here they met Major Ham- 
tranck with the fii^t regiment , but, as this force wm far from 
sufficient to make tip for the losses of the morning, the retreat 
was continued to Fort fl'a&hmgfon, where the army arrived on 
the 8th at noon, shitttred and broken-spirited. Many poor fel- 
1 ns f 11 1 h nd m the rctieat and fancying the savages were 
upon t! n 1 ft thi road, and some of them were wandering sev- 
al day nt 1 nearly starved. 

la th s 1 sa trous battle the whole loss of regular troops and 
1 s am unted to five hundred and fifty killed, and two hundred 
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■woundeJ. Out of ninety-five commissioned officers wlio were on 
the field, thiity-one were slain and twenty-four ivoimded. Of 
the thrco hundred and nineteen militia, Colonel Oldham and 
three other officers were killed and five wounded ; and of non- 
commissioned officers and privates, thirty-eight were killed and 
twenty-nine woimded. Fourteen artificers and ten pack horse- 
men were also killed, and thirteen wounded. So that, according 
to Colonel Sargent's estimate, the whole loss amounted to six 
hundred and seventy-seven killed, including thirty women, aud 
two hundred and seventy-one vounded. 

Poor St. Clair's defeat has been paralleled with that of Brad- 
dock, No doubt, when he realized the terrible havoc that had 
been made, he thought sadly of Washington's parting words, 
" Beware of a surprise I " 

We have a graphic account of the manner in which the intel- 
ligence of the disaster was received hy Washington at Philadel- 
phia, Towards the close of a winter's day in December, an offi- 
cer in uniform dismounted in front of the President's house, and, 
giving the bridle to his servant, knocked at the dcor. He was 
informed by the porter that the President was at dinner and tad 
company. The officer was not to be denied ; he was on public 
business, he brought despatches for the President. A servant 
was sent into the dining-room to communicate the matter to 
Mr. Lear. The latter left the taiile and went into the hall, 
where the officer repeated what he had said to the pnrter. Mr. 
Lear, as secretaiy of the President, offered to take charge of the 
despatches and deliver them at the proper time. The officer re- 
plied that he was just anived from the Western army ; his orders 
were to deliver the despatches promptly to the President in per- 
son : but that he would wait his directions. Mr. Lear returned, 
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and, in a wLisper, communicated to tliQ President wliat Lad 
passed. Washington rose from the table and went into tte hall, 
whence he returned in a short time and resumed his seat, apolo- 
gizing for Ills absence, but without alluding to the cause of it. 
One of the corapamy, however, overheard him, as he took his seat, 
mutter to himself, with an ejaculation of extreme impatience, "I 
knew it woYild be so ! " 

Mrs. Washington held her drawing-room that evening. The 
gentlemen repaired thither from the table. Washington appeared 
there with his usual serenity ; speaking courteously to every lady, 
as was his custom. By ten o'clock all the company had gone ; 
Mrs. WasHngton retired soon after, and Washington and Ms eeo- 
retary alone remained. 

The general walked slowly backward and forward for soma 
minutes in silence- As yet there had been no change in his man- 
ner. Taking a seat on a sofa by the Are he told Mr. Lear to sit 
down ; the latter Iiad scarce time to notice that he was extremely 
agitated, when he broke out suddenly : " It's all over ! — St. Clair's 
defeated ! — routed : the ofBcers nearly all killed, the men by 
wholesale ; the rout complete ; too shocking to think of, aad a 
surprise into the bargain !" All this was uttered with great ve- 
hemence. Then pausing and rising from the sofa, he walked up 
and down the room in silence, violently agitated, but saying 
nothing. When near the donr he stopped short ; stood still for 
a few moments, when there was another terrible explosion of 
^vrath. 

"Yes," excl^med he, "here, on this very spot, I took leave 
of him; I wished him success and honor. ' You have your in- 
structions from the Secretary of War,' said I, ' I had a strict eye 
to them, and will add but one word, beware op a suhphise 1 
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You know liow th.e IndiLins fight na. I repeat it, bewaee op a 
BUEPRisE.' He went off witli that, my last warning, thrown into 
his ears. And yet ! ! To suffer that army to bo cut to pieces, 
hacked, hutchered, tomahawked, by a sniprise — the very thing I 
guarded him against — God ! God ! " exelaimed he, throwing 
up his hands, and while his very frame shook with emotion, " he's 
worse than a murderer ! How can he answer it to his country \ 
Tho blood of the slain i'! upon him — the cur'ie of widows and or- 
phans — the curse ci heaven 

Mr Leir rcmainel «peei,hli,ssj a el m.to breathless silence 
by the appallmg tones lo ishich this torrent of invective was 
pom'ed forth The j aroxj^jn p'lsse 1 by W'tshington again sat 
do 1 n on tho sofa — hi, n as silent — apj arently uncomlortable, as 
if coi sc ous of the ungo^trnihle bust of passisn which had over- 
(.orae h m This must not go beyj d this room, said he at 
lengtl m a subdued and altered tone — there was anather and a 
longei p->use then in a tone quite low GenerJ St. Clair 
Bb-»11 hv.e jnsfice said he I looked hastily through the 
despatches ; saw the whole disaster, but not all the particulars. 
I will receive him without displeasure ; I will hear him without 
prejudice ; he shall have full justice." * 

Washington had recovered his equanimity. " The storm," 
we are told, " was over, and no sign of it was afterwards Been in 
his conduct or heard in Lis conversation." How well he kept hia 
word, in regard to General St. Clwr, ivill hereafter be shown. 

* Rush's Washhigtoa in Domestic Life. 
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In thp com'!*- cf tlic [rcsrnt se'ision (f f ingress a 1 ill ^ is intro- 
duced for apportioning tcpesectat lei among the people ol tlie 
several States, acLording to tho fiist enumeiaton 

The constitution had provided that the numhcr of representa- 
tives should not exceed one for e\ery thirty thou&and persons, 
and the Hou'ie i£ Ptpresentatives p tssed a hill allotting ts each 
State one memher fur this amount of population This ratio 
woald leave a fraction greater oi less m each State Its opera- 
tion lias nneqnal, as in some States i large surplus woull ho 
unrepresented, and hence m one branch of tho legislatuie, tho 
relative pnwei of the State he aflei,tecl lliit, too, was the popu- 
lar branch, wtich those who feired a strong e^etufive dfsiied 
to provide 11 th th louuterpuise tt as tuU a repiefcentation i» 
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To oLviate this rlifBijulty the Senate adopted a new principle 
of apportionment. They aasnmed the tutiil population of the 
United States, and cot the population of each State, as the basis 
on which the whole number of representatives should be ascer- 
tainec!. This aggregate they divided by thirty thousand: the 
quotient gave one hundred and twenty as the number of repre- 
bentatives ; and this number they apportioned npon the several 
States according to their population ; allotting to each one mem- 
ber Bir every thirty thousand, and distributing the residuary 
members {to make up the one hundred and twenty) among the 
States having the largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the Ilouse concurred, and the bill 
came before the President for his decision. The sole question 
was as to its constitutionality ; that being admitted, it was unex- 
ceptionable. Washington took the opinion of his cabinet. Jef- 
ferson and Randolph considered the act a,t variance with the con- 
stitution, Knox was unilccided. Hamilton thought the clause 
of the constitution relating to the subject somewhat vague, and 
was in favor of the construction given to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and raatiu'ely 
deliberating, the President made up his mind that the act was 
unconstitutional. It was the obvious intent of the constitution to 
apply the ratio of representation according to the separate numbers 
of each State, and not to the aggregate of the population of the 
United States. Now this bill allotted to eight of the States more 
than one representative for thirty thousand inhabitants. He ac- 
cordingly returned the bill with his objections, being the first ex- 
ercise of the veto power. A new bill was substituted, and passed 
into a law s giving a representative for every thirty-three thousand 
to each State. 

VOL. V. — 5* 
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Great heat and asperity were manifested in the discussions of 
Congress throughout the present session. Washington had ob- 
served with pain the political divisions wliich were growing up in 
the country ; and was deeply concerned at finding that they were 
pervading the halla of legislation. The press, too, was con- 
tributing its powerful aid to keep ap and increase the irritation. 
Two rival papers existed at the seat of government ; one was 
JFenno's Gazette of tte United States, in which John Adams had 
published his " Discourses on Davila ; " the other was the National 
Gazette, edited l)y Philip Freneau. Freneau had been editor of 
the New York Daily Advertiser, but had come to Philadelphia in 
the autumn of 1791 to occupy the post of translating clerk in 
Mr. Jefferson's office, and had almost immediately (0 t 31) p h- 
lished the first number of Lis Gazette. Notwithstan 1 n„ h a tu- 
ation in the office of tbe Secretary of State, F en <tu became and 
continued to be throughout the session, a vir ilent is a 1 nt of 
most of the measures of government ; excepting such, as or g nated 
with Mr. Jefferson, or were approved by him. 

Heart-weary by the political strifes and disagreements which 
were disturbing the country and marring the harmony of liis cabi- 
net, the charge of government was becoming intolerably irksorao 
to Washington ; and he longed to be released from it, and to be 
once'moro master of himself, free to indulge those rural and agri- 
cultural tastes whicli were to give verdure and freshness to hia 
future existence. He had some time before this expressed a de- 
termination to retire from public life at tte end of his presidential 
terra. But one more year of that term remained to be endured ; 
he was congratulating himself wjtli the thought, when Mr. Jeffer- 
son intimated that it was his intention to retire from office at the 
same tims with himeelt 
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Washington was esccedingly disoomf osed hy thh determina- 
tion. Jefterson, in his Anas assures us that the Piesidant re- 
monstrated with Mm against it, "ju an affectionate tone." For 
hie own part, he observed, many motives compelled him to retire. 
It was only after much pressing that he had consented to take a 
part in tlie new government and get it under way. Wei'e he to 
continue in it longer, it might gii'e room to say that, having 
tasted the sweets of ofRco, he could not do without them. 

He observed, moreover, to Jefferson, that he really felt him- 
self growing old ; that his bodily Jiealtb was less firm, and his 
memory, always bad, was becoming worse. The other faculties 
of hie mind, perhaps, might he evincing to otters a decay of 
which he himself might he insensible. This apprehension, he 
said, particularly oppressed him. 

His activity, too, had declined ; business was consequently 
more irksome, and the longing for tranquillity and retirement 
had become an irresistible passion. For tbese reasons he felt him- 
self obliged, he said, to retire ; yet he should consider it unfortu- 
nate if, in so doing, he should bring on the retirement of the 
great officers of government, which might produce a shock on the 
public mind of a dangerous consequence. 

Jefferson, in reply, stated the reluctance with which he him.- 
self had entered upon public employment, and the resolution he 
had formed on accepting his station in the cabinet, to make the 
resignation of the President the epoch of his own retirement from 
labors of which he was heartily tired. He did not believe, how- 
ever, that any of his brethren in the administration had any idea 
of retiring ; on the contrary, he had perceived, at a late meeting 
of the trustees of the sinking fund, that the Secretary of the 
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Treasury had developed the plan he iiiteaded to pursue, and that 
it embraced years in its view. 

Washingtoa rejoined, that he considered the Treasury depart- 
ment a limited one, going only to the single object of revenue, 
while that of the Secretary of State, embracing nearly all the ob- 
jects of administration, was much more important, and the retire- 
ment of the officer, therefore, would be more noticed j that though 
the government had set out with a pretty general goodwill, yet 
that symptoms of dissatisfaction had lately shown themselves, far 
beyond what he could have expected ; and to what height these 
might arise, in ease of too great a change in the administration, 
could not be foreseeo. 

Jefferson t lUeJ himself of this opporfun'ty to 1 a 'o a thrnst 
at his politicil nval I tol 1 h m (the P es dent ) relates he, 
" that in my oj n on tiiero was only a single sour e of these dis- 
contents. Though they had ndeel ajpearel to spread them- 
selves over the ww leiartment ■dso yet I cons lerel that as an 
overflowing only from the r real cl ^nnei mh ch wo Id never have 
taken place f they ha I not first been g ne ated in another de- 
partment, to w t tk t of the Tre sury That a system had there 
been contritel for del g n^ the St tes w tl jt^cr n ney instead 
of gold and sdver for v th I a v n^, our e tizens f Om the pursuits 
of commerce manufactures 1 uddmgs and other branches of use- 
ful industry to occ pv thems Iv s in 1 their cap tals naspecies 
of gambling dest u t ve of moral ty and which had introduced 
its poison into the government itself." * 

Mr, Jefferson went on, in the same strain, to comment at 
largo upon the mc^ures of Mr. Hamilton, but records no reply of 



* Jefferson's "Works, ii 
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importance on the part of Washington, whose object in seeking 
the conversation had been merely to persuade his Seeretary to re- 
mMn in the cabinet ; and wiio had no relish for the censorious 
comments to which it had given rise. 

Yet with all this political rivalry, Jefferson has left on record 
his appreciation of the sterling merit of Hamilton. In Ha Anas, 
he speaks of him as "of acute understanding, disinterested, hon- 
est d h hi ' 11 prVite transaetins amiable in society, 
and dlylm irtmp tif it b tched and 
per tllyth Bth mpl t h und f h rough con- 

vict th t pt was t 1 ti th raent of a 

nat 

I pp t f tt i in pt f M H milton's po- 

liti al th d y M J ff h A onversation 

wh h urdbtw thtgtl d Mr Adams, at his 

(M J fl rs ) t 11 fteitJilt! 1 'Conversa- 

tio w te h b th m tt rs 1 by me circum- 

eta was 1 fl t th r t 1 1 1 t wh h Mr. Adams 

oh 1 I th t 1 1 t ft pti nd give to 

itspjlb hqltyfj tt dt ould be the 

mo t p t t 1 1 t 1 1 1 y th t of man." 

Ham Itp ddlj ttt pt, and give 

totjplb hqlfyfp tat It would be- 

come an mpj-actkoble governiaent ; as it stands at present, with 
aU its supposed defects, it is the most perfect government which 
ever existed," * 

This after-dinner conversation appears to us very loose 
ground oa which to found the opinion continually expressed by 

* Jcfforsou's Works, vol. is, [i. 9G. 
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Mr. Jefferson, that " Mr Hamilton wis not onlj a monan.lii&t, 
but for a monarcliy bottomed on corruption ' 

Siihsequent to Wastingtoa's remonstrance with Mr Jeflerson 
above cited, he had Lonhdintiil comersations with Mr Madison 
on the subject of his intended retirement from oftice at ihe end of 
the presidential term, and abted him to think what would be the 
proper time and mode of announcing bis intention to the public , 
and intimating a wi h that Mr 11 adisrn would prcj^iic fji hiin 
the announcement. 

Mr. Madison remonstrated in thi, mo'it earnest manner a§d.inbt 
such a resolution, setting foith, in tirgent language, the impor 
tance to the country of his continuing m the presidency "W ash 
ington listened to his reasoning with profound attention, but still 
clung to his resolution 

In consei^uencc of St Clair's disastrous defeat md the in- 
creasing pressure of the Inlian wir, bills hid been passed in 
Congicss for increasing the aimy, by adding three regiments of 
infantry and a squadron of ca^ ■dry (wbieh additional force was 
to sene for three years, unless sooner discharged), also for estab- 
lishing a umform mihtii sjstem 

The q lestion now came up as to the "tppomtment of an oiEcer 
to command m the "Western frontier General St Clair, in a let- 
ter to Washington, expressed a wish that a court of inquiry might 
be instituted to investigate his conduct m the late expedition. 
" Tour desire," replied Washington, Maich 28th, " of rectifying 
any errors of the public opinion relative to youi conduct, by an 
investigation ot a court of mquirv, is highly laudable, and would 
be reidilj complied with were the measure practicable. But a 
total deficiency of officers in actual service, of competent rank to 
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form a legal court for tliat purpose, precludes tie power of grati- 
fying your wishes on. tHs occasion. 

" The intiraation of your wishes to afford your successor all the 
information of which you are capable, although unnecessary for 
my personal conviction, must be regarded as an additional evi- 
dence of the goodness of your heart, and of your attachment to 
your country." 

In a letter dated March 31st, St. Clair urged reasons for be- 
ing permitted to retain Ms corambsion " until an opportunity 
should be presented, if necessary, of investigating his conduct in 
every mode presented by law." 

These reasons, Washington replied, would foe conclusive with 
him under any other circumstances than the present. " But the 
establishment of the troops," observes he, " allows only of one 
Major General. You have manifested your intention of retiring, 
and the essential interests of the public require that your succeasor 
should be immediately appointed, in order to repair to the fron- 
tiers. 

" As the House of Eepresentatives have been pleased to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the causes of the failure of the late 
expedition, I should hope an opportunity would thereby be 
afforded you of explaining your conduct in a manner satisfactory 
to the public and yourself." 

St. Clair resigned his commission, and was succeeded in his 
"Western command by General Wayne, the mad Anthony of the 
revolution, still in the vigor of his days, being forty-seven years 
of age. " He has many good points as an offloer," writes Wash- 
ington, " and it is to be hoped that time, reflection, good advice, 
and, above all, a due sense of the importance of the ti'ust which is 
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committed to Hm, will correct his foibles, or cast a shaile over 
tliem." * 

WaBliingtoa's first thought was that a decisive expedition 
conducted by this energetic man o£ the sword, might retcieve 
the recent frontier disgrace, ajid put an end to the persp- 
vering hostility of the Indians. In deference, however, to the 
clamors which had Leen raised against the war and its ex- 
penses, and to meet what appeared to he the prevalent wish of 
the nation, he reluctantly relinquished Ms more energetic policy, 
and gave in to that which advised further negotiations for 
pea^'O ; though he was far from anticipating a beneficial result. 

In regard to St. Clair, we will here add : that a committee 
of the House of Representatives ultimately inquired into the 
cause of the failm:e of his expedition, and rendered a report, 
in which he was explicitly exculpated, llis adjutant general 
also (Winthrop Sargent), in his private diary, testifies to St. 
Clair's cnolaess and bravery, though debilitated by illness. Pub- 
lic sentiment, however, remained for a long time adverse to him ; 
but Washington, satisfied with the explanations which had been 
given, continued to honor him with his confidence and friend- 
ship. 

Congress adjourned on the 8th of May, and soon afterward 
Washington set off on a short visit to Mount Vernon. The sea- 
son was in all its beauty, and never had this rallying place of his 
affections appeared to him more attractive. How could he give 
up the prospect of a speedy return to its genial pursuits and 
pleasures from the harassing cares and janglings of public life. 
On the 20th of May, he wrote to Mr. Madison on the subject of 

* Leltoi' to Govavnor Lee. Wu.slimgton'3 Writiugs, x. 248. 
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tl r late i.onver'i'ition I liave not been unininlf il sa\ ]c 
of fh(, &eut ments expressed bv jou Oa tbe contriTy I h.v,(. 
1 ain anl ag^m roiohed them inth tl ouglifful inx etv lut 
ithout 1 emq al le to J sj ose my mm 1 t i lungei cont nuitio i 
II the office I ha^e Enw the hoBor to hoi I I theref re itill 
! k fori ard with the foulest anl mcit ardent wishes to ipend 
the rema ndoi of my diys, which I caimot expect to be long m 
ease and tranquillity." 

He now renewed the request he had made Mr. Madison, for 
advice as fo the proper time and mode for announcing Ms inten- 
tion of retiring, and for assistance in preparing the announce- 
ment. " In revolving this subject myself," writes he, " my judg- 
ment has always been embarrassed. On the one hand, a previous 
declaration to retire, not only carries witli it the appearance of 
vanity and self-importance, but it may be construed into a 
manceuvre fo be invited to remain ; and, on the other iand, to 
lay nothing, implies consent, or, at any rate, would leave tho 
matter in doubt ; and to dedine afterwards, might be deemed as 
bad and uncandid." 

" I would fain carry my request to you further," adds he. 
"As the recess [of Congress] may afford you leisure, and, I 
flatter myself, you have dispositions to oblige me, I will, without 
apology, desire, if the measure in itself should strike you as 
proper, or likely to produce public good, or private honor, that 
you would turn your thoughts to a valedictory address from mo 
to tlie public," 

He then went on to suggest a number of the topics and ideas 
which the address was to contain ; all to be expressed in " plain 
and modest terms." But, in the main, he left it to Mr, Madison 
to determine whether, in the first place, suidi a.n address iFould 
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be proper ; if so, what matters it ought to contain and when it 
ought to appear ; whether at the same time with his [Washing- 
ton'sj declaration of his intention to retire, or at the close of his 
career. 

Madison, in reply, approved of the measure, and advised that 
the notification and address should appear together, and be pro- 
mulgated through the press in time to pervade every part of the 
Union by the beginning of November. With the letter he sent a 
draft of the address, " You will readily observe," writes he, 
" that, in esocuting it, I have aimed at that plainness and 
modesty of language, which you had in view, and which, indeed, 
are so peculiarly becoming the character and the occasion ; and 
that I had little more to do as to the matter, than to follow the 
just and comprehensive outline which you had sketched. I 
flatter myself, however, that, in every thing which has depended 
on me, much improvement will be made, before so interesting a 
paper shall have taken its last form." * 

Before concluding his letter, Madison expressed a hope that 
"Washington would reconsider his idea of retiring from ofSce, and 
that the country might not, at so important a conjuncture, bo de- 
prived of the inestimable advantage of having him at the head of 
its councils. 

On the 23d of May, Jefferson also addressed a long letter to 
Washington on the same subject. " When you first mentioned 
to me your purpose of retiring from the government, though I felt 
all the magnitude of the event, I was in a considerable degree 
silent. I knew that, to such a mind as yours, persuasion was 
idle and impertinent ; that, before forming your decision, you had 

• TVusliington'a WritiDgs. Sparks, xii, 382, 
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weigheii all the reasons for and against the measure, had made 
np your mind in full view of them, and that there couid he little 
hope of changing the result. Pursuing my reflections, too, I 
knew we were some day to tiy to walk aloncj and, if tte essay 
should be made while you should he alive and looking on, we 
should derive confidence from that circumstance, and resource if 
it failed. I'he puhlic mind, too, was then calm and confident, 
and therefore in a favorable state for making the expeiiment. 
But the puhlic mind is BO longer so confident and serene ; and 
that from causes in which you are no ways personally mixed." 

Jeflerson now launched out against the public debt and all 
the evils which he apprehended from the funding system, the ul- 
timate object of all which ivas, said he, " to prepare the way for 
a change from the present republican form of government to that 
of a monarchy, of which the English constitution is to be the 
model." He concluded by pronouncing the continuance of 
Washington at the head o£ affairs, to be of the last importance. 

" Tho confidence of the wliolc Union," writes he, " is centred 
in you. Your being at the helm will bo more than an answer to 
every argument which can bo used to alarm and lead the people 
in any t[uarter into violence or secession. North and South will 
hang together, if they have you to hang on ; and, if the first cor- 
rective of a numerous representation should f^I in its effect, your 
presence will give time for trying others not inconsistent with the 
union and peace of the States. 

" I am perfectly aware of the oppression under which your 
present office lays your mind, and of the ardor with which you 
pant for retirement to domestic life. But there is sometimes an 
eminence of character on which society have such peculiar claims, 
as to control the predilections of the individual for a particular 
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walk of happiness, and restrp.in. Mm to that alone, aiislng from 
the present and future benedictions of mankind. This seems to 
1)8 yonr condition, and the law imposed on you by Providence, ia 
forming yonr character, and fashioning the events on 'nhichit 
■was to operate ; and it is to motives like these, and not to personal 
anxieties of mine or others, ^\ho have no right to call on you for 
BacriflccB, tltat I appeal from your former determination and urge 
a revisal of it, on the ground of change in the aspect of things. 
Should- an honeafc majority result from the new and enlarged 
representation, should those aeqniesce, whose principles or inter- 
ests they may control, your wishes for retirement would be grati- 
fied witli less danger, as soon as that shall he manifest, without 
awaiting the completion of the second period of four years. One 
or two sessions will determine the crisis ; and I cannot but hope, 
that you can resolve to add one or two more to the many years 
you have already sacrificed to the good of mankind."* 

* Writiiiga, x. 508. 
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versation with that statesman on the subject. A letter written in 
the mean time, by Jefferson to Lafayette, shows tie pieclominant 
Hiispicion, or rather belief, which had fixed itself in the mind o£ 
the former, and was shaping hie course of action. 

" A sect," writes he, "has shown itself among us, who declare 
they espoused our constitution not as a good and sufficient thing 
in itself, hut only as a step to an English constitution, the only 
thing good and sufficient in itself, in their eyes. It is happy for 
us that these are preachers without followera, and that our people 
are firm and constant in their republican purity. Ton will vom- 
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(Icr to 1)6 tokl that it is from tlie Eastward cliicfly, that these 
champions for a king, lords, and commons, come. They get some 
important associates from New York, and are puffed up hy a 
tribe of Agioteurs which tave been hatched in a bed of coiTiiptior, 
made up after the model of their beloved England. Too many 
of these stock-jobbers and king-jobbers have come into our legis- 
lature, or lather, too many of our legislature have become stock- 
jobbers and king-jobbers. However, the voice of the people ia 
beginning to make itself heard, and will probably cleanse their 
Beats at the nest election." • 

In regard to the suspicions and apprehensions avowed in tho 
above letter, and whicli apparently is'ere haunting Jefferf-on's 
mind, Hamilton expressed Limself roundly in one 'if his caliinet 
papers: 

" The idea of introducing a monarchy or aristocracy into this 
country, by employing the influence and force of a government 
continually changing hands, towards it, is one of those visionary 
things that none but madmen could meditate, and that no wise 
man will believe. If it could be done at all, which is utterly in- 
credible, it would reijuire a long series of time, certainly beyond 
the life of any individual, to effect it — who, then, would enter 
into such a plot? for what purpose of interest or ambition?" 

And as to the charge of stock-gambling in the legislature, 
Hamilton indignantly writes : " As far as I know, there is not a 
member of the legislature who can properly be called a stock- 
jobber or a paper-dealer. There are several of them who were 
proprietors of public debt, in various ways ; some for money lent 
and property furnished for the use of the public during the war, 

* Jefferson's Works, ni, 450. 
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others for sums teccived in payment of delits, and it is supposaljle 
enough that eome of them had been purchasers o£ the public debt, 
with intention to hold it as a valuable and convenient property, 
considering an honorable provision for it as a matter of course. 

"It is a strange perversion of ideas, and. as eovcI as it is ex 
traordinary, that men should be deemed corrupt and criminal for' 
becoming proprietors in the funds of their country. Yet, I believe 
the number of memberi ot Congress is very small, nho ha'vc ever 
been considerable proprietors m the funds As to improper 
specuHtions on measures rlepealing before Congres^i, I belieie 
ne^ er « as any bodv of men freer from them ' * 

On the 10th of July, Wishmgton had a con\ ers ition with 
JefFerson on the subject of the letter he Lad recently receded 
from him; and endeavored with his usual snpemsmg and 
moderating assiduity to allay the jealousies and su'ipn.ionB ivhiLh 
were disturbing tho mind of thit ardent politicnn These, he 
intimated, had been carried a great deil too fir Ihcre might 
be desires, he said, among a few in the higher walks of hie, par- 
ticularly in the great cities, to change the form of government 
into a monarchy, but he did not believe there were any designs ; 
and he believed the main body of the people in the Eastern States 
were as steadily for republicanism as in the Southern. 

He now spoke with earnestness about articles in the public 
papers, especially in the Gazette ediPed by Freneau, the object of 
which seemed to be to excite opposition to the government, and 
which had actually excited it in Pennsylvania, in regard to the 
excise law. " These articles," said he, feelingly, " tend to pro- 
duce a separation of the Union, t7i£ most dreadfvl of a 



" Hamilfon's Works, ii 
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and whatever tends to produce anarchy, tends, of course, to pro- 
duce a resort fo monarchical government." 

The articles in question had, it is true, teen chiefly levelled 
at the 3^reasury department, but Washington accepted no immu- 
nity fi.'om attacks pointed at any department of his government; 
assnming that they were aimed directly at himself. " In con- 
demning the administration of the government, they condemned 
me," said he, "for, if they thought these were measures pursued 
contrary to my sentiments, they must conceive me too careless to 
attend to them or too stupid to understand them," 

He acknowledged, indeed, that he had signed many acta 
of which he did not approve in all their parts ; hut never had 
he put his hand to one which he did not think eligible, on the 
whole. 

As to the bank wliich had been so much complained o^ he 
observed that, until there was some infallible criterion of reason, 
a difference of opinion must be tolerated, lie did not believe the 
discontents extended far from the seat of government. He had 
seen and spoken with many people in Maryland and Virginia in 
]iis late journey, and had found them contented and happy. 

Jefferson's observations in reply tended, principally, to iterate 
and enforce what he had already urged in his letter. The two 
great popular complaints were, he said, that the national debt was 
unnecessarily increased by the Assumption, and that it had fur- 
nished the means of corrupting both branches of the legislature. 
In both Houses there was a considerable squadron whose \otes 
were devoted to the paper and stock-jobbing interest. On ex- 
amining the votes of these men they would be found uniformly 
for every treasury measure, and as most of these measures had 
been carried by small majorities, they had been carried by these 
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very votes. It waa a cause of jnst uneasinesa therefore, ivheii we 
saw a legislature legislating for their own interests in opposition 
to those of the people. 

"Washington," observes Jp*Terson, "said not a word on the 
corruption of the legislature." He probably did not feel disposed 
to contend against what he may have considered jealous suspicions 
and deductions. But he took up the other point and defended 
the Assuroption, agreeing, says Jefferson, that it had not increased 
the debt, foi tliat all of it leas lionest debt. 

He justified the excise law, too, as one cf the best laws that 
Lould ht prs'.cd, as nobody would pay the tax who did not choose 
tjdoit 

"We giie tins conversation as noted down by Jefferson in his 
'Anas " It 13 one of the very few instances we have of Wash- 
lUj^ton's infoiraal discussions with the members of his eabinef, 
md it bews the stamp of that judgment, consideratcness, deli- 
c-K>, and good faith which enabled him to moderate and manage 
the ivayward ptssions and impulses of able men. 

Hamilton was equally strenuous with Jefferson in urging upon 
Washington the policy of a re-election, as it regarded the public 
good, and wrote to him fully on the subject. It was the opinion 
of every one, he alleged, with whom ho had conversed, that the 
affairs of the national govemment were not yet firmly established ; 
tliat its enemies, generally speaking, were as inveterate as ever ; 
t.iat their enmity had beeu sharpened by ite success and all the 
le&entments which fiow from disappointed predictions and morti- 
fied vanity; that a general and strenuous effort was making in 
every State to place the administration of it in the hands of its 
enemies, as if tKey were its eaftst guardians ; that the period of 
tho next House of Keprcsentafivca was likely to prove the crisis 
VOL. V. — 6 
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of ita national character ; that if Washmgton continued in office, 
nothing materially mischievous was to be apprehended ; hut, if ho 
should quit, muth was to he dreaded ; that the same motives 
which iiad induced him t9 accept originally, ought to decide him 
to continue till matters had assumed a more determinate aspect ; 
that, indeed, it would have teen better as it regarded his own 
character, that he Lad never consented to come forward, than now 
to leave the business unfinished and in danger of being undone j 
that in the event of storms arising, there would bo an imputation 
either of want of fbresiglit or want of firmness ; and, in fine, that 
on public and personal accounts, on patriotic and prudential con- 
siderations, the clear path to be pursued by liim ivould be again 
to obey the voice of his country ; which, it was not doubted, would 
be as earnest and as unanimous as ever. 

In concluding Iiis letter, Hamilton observes, " The Bcntiments 
I have delivered upon this occasion, I can truly say, proceed ex- 
clusively from an anxious concern for the public welfaie and an 
afiectionate personal attachment." 

Mr. Edmund Randolph also, after a long letter on the "jeop- 
ardy of the Union," which seemed to him " at the eve of a crisis," 
adds : " The fuel which has been already gathered for combustion 
wants no addition. But how awfully might it be increased, were 
the violence, which is now suspended by a universal submission 
to your pretensions, let loose by your resignation. Permit me, 
then, in the fervor of a dutiful and affectionate attachment to you, 
to beseech you to penetrate the consequences of a dereliction of 
the reins. The constitution w^ould never have been adopted but 
from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an expec- 
tation that you would execute it. It is in a state of probation. 
The moat inauspicious struggles are past, but tha public delibera- 
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tions need stability. You alone can give tliem stability. You 
suifered yourself to yield wlien tte voice of your country summoned 
you to the administration. Should a, civil war arise, you cannot 
stay at home. And how mucli easier will it be to disperse the 
factions, which are rushing to this catastrophe, than to subdue 
tliem after they shall appear in arms 1 It is the fixed opinion of 
the world, that yon surrender nothing incomplete." * 

Kot tile cabinet, merely, divided as it was in its political 
opinions, but all parties, hoivever discordant in other points, con- 
curred in a desire that Washington should continue in office — so 
truly was he regarded as the choice of the nation. 

But though the cabinet was united in feeling on this one sub- 
ject, in other respects its dissensions were increasing in virulence. 
Hamilton, aggrieved by the attacks made in Freneau's paper upon 
his funding and banking system, his duty on liome-made spirits, 
and other points of his financial policy, and upon himself, by 
holding him up as a monarchist at heart, and considering these 
(ittacks as originating ia the hostility of Freneau's patron, Mr. 
Jefferson, addressed a note signed T. L., to the editor of the 
Gazette of the United States, in which he observed that the editor 
ft the Hational Gazette received a salary from government, add- 
jng the significant qnere — whether this salary was paid him for 
Iranslationa oi for publications, the design of which was to vilify 
thoae to whom the voice of the people had committed the adrain- 
ibtiation of ouF public affairs, to oppose the measures of govern- 
ment, and, by false insinuations, to disturb the public peace ? 
a life it is thought nngrateful for a ma» te bite the 
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hand that puts bread in liis mouth ; but, if the man is hired to do 
it, the case is altered," 

In another article, dated August 4th, Mr. Hamilton, under 
the signature of " An American," gave some particniara of the 
negotiations whicli ended in the establishment of the ITational 
Gazette, devoted to the interests of a certain party, of which Mr. 
Jefferson was the head. " An experiment," said he, " somewhat 
new in the history of political mancenvres in this country ; a news- 
paper instituted by a puhlie officer, and the editor of it regularly 
pensioned with the public money in tlie disposal of that officer. 
» -5 » f J•^^^^ it j^ay ^g asted — is it possible that Mr. Jef- 
feison, the head of a principal department of the government, can 
be the patron of a paper, the evident object of which is to decry 
the government and its measures ? If he disapproves of the gov- 
ernment itself, and thinks it deserving of Ms opposition, can he 
reconcile it to his own personal dignity and the principles of 
probity, to hold an office under it, and employ the means of of- 
ficial influence in that opposition ? K he disapproves of the lead- 
ing measures which have been adopted in the course of his ad- 
ministration, caa he reconcile it with the principles of delicacy 
and propriety, to hold a place in that administration, and at the 
same time to he instrumental in vilifying measures which have 
been adopted by majorities of both branches of the legislature, 
aiid sanctioned hy the chief maghtrate of tlie Union ? " 

This attack brcught out an affidavit from Mr. Freneau, in 
which he declared that his coming to Philadelphia was his own 
voluntary act ; that, as an editor of a newspaper, he had never 
been urged, advised, or influenced by Mr. Jefferson, and that not 
a single line of his Gazette was ever directly or indirectly written, 
dictated, or composed for it, by the Secretary of State. 
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"Wasliiagton iiad notieed this growing feud with excessive 
pain, and at lengti found it necessary to interfere and atteropt a 
reconciliation betiveen the warring parties. In the coarse of a 
letter to Jefferson {Aug, 2Sd), on the subject of Indian hostili- 
ties, and the possibility of their being furnished by foreign agents 
to check, as far as. possible, the rapid increase, extension, and 
consequence of the United States, " How unfortunate then," ob- 
serves he, "and how much to be regretted that, while we are en- 
compassed on all sides with armed enemies and insidious friends, 
internal dissensions should be harrowing and tearing our vitals. 
The latter, to me, is the most seiious, the most alarming and the 
most afflicting of the two; and without more charity for tho 
opinions and acts of one another in governmental matters, or 
some more infallible criterion by which tho truth of speculative 
opinions, before they have undergone the test of experience, are 
to be prejudged, than has yet fallen to tho lot of fallibility, I be- 
lieve it will be difficult, if not impracticable, to manage the reins 
of government, or to keep the parts of it together ; for if, instead 
of laying our shoulders to the machine after measures ate decided 
on, one pulls this way and another that, before the utility of tlie 
thing is fairly tried, it must inevitably be torn asunder ; and, in 
my opinion, the fairest prospect of happiness and prosperity that 
ever was presented to man, will be lost perhaps forever. 

" My earnest wish and fondest hope, therefore, is, that in- 
stead of wounding suspicions and irritating charges, there may 
be liberal allowances, mutual forbearances, and temporizing yield-' 
ings on all sides. Under the exercise of tliese, matters ^vill go on 
smoothly, and, if possible, more prosperously. Without them, 
every thing must rub ; tho wheels of government will clog ; our 
enemies will triumph, and, by throwing their weight into the dis- 
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affecteii scale, may accompIie!i tho ruiu of tho goodly fabric wc 
have been erecting." 

Admonitions to the same purport were addressed hy him 
to Hamilton. "Having' premised these things," adds he, "I 
would fain hope that liberal allowances will be made for the po- 
litical opinions of each other ; and, instead of those wounding 
■ Eospicione and iriitating charges, with which some of our gazettes 
are so strongly impregnated, and which cannot fail, if persevered 
in, of pushing matters to extremity, and thereby tearing the ma- 
chine asunder, that there may be mutual forbearance and tem- 
porizing yielding on all sides. Without these I do not see how 
the reins of government are to he managed, or how the Union of 
the States can be mucii longer preserved." f » • 

" I do not mean to apply thi? advice to any measures which 
Rie passed, or to any particular character. I have given it in tho 
same general terms to other officers of the government. My earn- 
est wish is, that balsam may be poured into all the wounds which 
have been given, to prevent them from gangrening, and from 
those fatal conaetiiiencea, which the community may sustain if it 
is withheld."* 

Hamilton was prompt and affectlonato in his reply, expressing 
sincere regret at the circumstances which had given rise to the 
uneasy sensations experienced by Washington, " It is my most 
anxious wish," writes he, "as far as may depend upon me, to 
smooth the path of your administration, and to render it prosper- 
ous and happy. And, if any prospect shall open of healing or 
terminating the diiferences which exist, I shall most cheerfully 
embrace it ; though I consider myself as the deeply injured party. 

* Writings, x, p. 2S4. 
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TliG recommendation of sucli a spirit is ivorlby of the moderation 
and wisdom which dictated it." 

He then frankly acknowledged that he had had " some in- 
Btrumentality " in the retaliations which of late had fallen upon 
certain puhlic characters. 

"I considered myseK compelled to this conduct," adds ho, 
■' by reasons puhiic as well as personal, of the most cogent na- 
ture. I knoio I have been an object of uniform opposition fiora 
Mr, Jefferson, from the moment of Hs coming to the city of New 
York to enter upon his present office, lltnov', fiom the most 
authentic sources, that I have been the frequent subject of tha 
most unkind whispers and insinuations from the same quarter. 
I have lung seen a formed party in the legislature under Ms aus- 
pices, bent upon my subversion. I cannot doubt, from the evi- 
dence I possess, that the National Gazette was instituted Ijy him 
for political purposes, and that one leading object of it has been 
to lender me and all the measures connected with my department 
as odious as possible." "Nevertheless," proceeds he, "I can 
truly say, that, excepting explanations to confidential friends, I 
never, directly or indirectly, retaliated or countenanced retalia- 
tion till very lately. ****** 
But when I no longer doubted that there was a formed party de- 
liberately bent upon the subversion of measures which, in its con- 
sequences, would subvert the government ; when I saw that the 
nadoing of the funding system in particular, (wliich, whatever 
may be the oiiginal measures of that system, would prostrate the 
credit and honor of the nation, and bring the government inlo 
contempt with that description of men who are in every society 
the only firm supporters of government,) was an avowed object 
of the party ; and that all possible pains were taken to produce 
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that effect, by rendering it odious to t!ie body of the people, I 
considered it a duty to endeavor to resist the torrent, and, as an 
effectual means to this end, to draw aside the veil from the prin- 
cipal actors. To tiiis strong impulse, to this decided conviction, 
I have yielded ; and I think events wUl prove that I have judged 
rightly." 

" Nevertheless, I pledge my band to you, sir, that, if you 
sball hereafter form a plan to re-unite tha raemhera of your ad- 
ministration upon some steady principle of co-operation, I will 
faithfully concur in executing it during my continuance in ofBce, 
And I will not, directly or indirectly, say or do a tbing tbat shall 
endanger a feud." 

Jefferson, too, in a letter of the same date, assured Wasbiiig- 
ton tbat to no one bad the dissensions of the Cabinet given 
deeper concern than to himself — to no one equal mortification at 
being himself a part of tbem. His own grievances, wbich led to 
those dissensions, he traced back to the time when Hamilton, in 
the spring of 1790, procured bis influence to effect a cbange in 
the vote on Assumption. " When I embarked in the govern- 
ment," writes he, " it was with a determination to intermeddle 
not at all witb the legislature, and as little as possible with my 
co-departments. The first and only instance of variance from the 
former part of my resolution, I was duped into by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and made a tool for forwarding his schemes, not 
then sufficiently understood hj me ; and of all the errors of my 
political life, this has occasioned me the deepest regret." » « " 
" If it has been supposed that I have ever intrigued among tbe 
members of the legislature to defeat the plans of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, it is contrary to all truth. « « * Tbat I have 
Utterly, in my private conversations, disapproved of the system 
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of the Secretary of the Treasuiy, I acknowledge and a^ow; and 
tlais was not merely a speculative difference. His system flmved 
from principles adverse tr» lihcrty, and was calculated to undei- 
mine and demolish the republic by creating an inflaence of his 
department over the members of the legislature." 

In regard to Preneau's Gazette, Mr. Jefferson absolutely de- 
nied that he had set it up, but admitted that, on its first estab- 
lishment, and suhaec[uently from time to time, ho had furnished 
the editor with the Leyden Gazette, requesting that he would 
always translate and publish the material intelligence contained 
in thenj. " But as to va} other direct on or indication adds he, 
"of my wish Low hia pieas should be condicted, wh'it sort of in 
telligcnce ho should gHe, what essiys encourage I can protest, 
ill the presence ot Heaven, fhit 1 never Aii bj my-ielf or any 
olhtr directly or induetflj, sij a avllable nor attempt any km 1 
( t influence I can firther protest, m the same iwful presence, 
thit I neier dd 1 j myself or any other, dircttly or mdirecth, 
wiitc, dictate, or procure any one senteme or Ecntimcnt to lo 
inteitcd in SiS oi any other Ga dte, to vhuh mv name w is not 
afti-T-ed, or that of my ofSce • > » - 

" Preneau's proposition to publish i paper ha^in^ been abcut 
the time that the wntii ^s of Pitjulola and the Di=!COUKBEa ox 
Bavila had a good deal ei.cite 1 the public, attention, I took it foi 
granted, from Preneau's character, which had been marked as' 
that of a good Whig, that he would give free place to pieces writ- 
ten against tbo aristoci'atical and mona^l^hiual principles these 
papers had inculcated. ***** 

" As to tbo merits or demerits of his paper, they certainly 
tonccvn me not. He and Tenno [editor of the United States 
Gazette] are rivals for the public favor ; tbe one courts them by 
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flattery, tho otlier by censure; ami I believe it will be admitted 
that tlie one bas been as servile as tbe other severe. But is not 
the dignity and even decency of government committed, when 
one of its principal ministers enlists himself as an anonymous 
writer or paragraphist for either the one or tlo other ot 
them ? " 

Mr. Jefferson considered himself particularly aggrieved by 
charges against him in I'enno's Gazette, which he ascribed to the 
pen of Mr. Hamilton, and intimated the possibility, that after his 
retirement from office, he might make an appeal to the country, 
should bis own justification or the interests of the Eepablic re- 
quire it, subscribing his name to whatever he might write, and 
tising with freedom and truth the facts and names necessary to 
place the cause in its just form before that tribunal. "To a 
thorough disregard of the honors and emoluments of office, I Join 
as great a value for the esteem of my countrymen ; and conscious 
of having merited it by an integrity which cannot be reproached, 
and by an enthusiastic devotion to their rights and liberty, I wUl 
not suffer my retirement to be clouded by the slanders of a man, 
whose history, from tbe moment at which history can stoop to 
notice him, is a tissue of machinations against the liberty of tbe 
country which has not only received and given him bread, but 
heaped its honors on his bead." 

Washington's solicitude for harmony in his cabinet had been 
rendered more anxious by public disturbances in some parts of 
the country. The excise law on ardent spirits distilled within 
the United States, had, from tbe time of its enactment hy Con- 
gress in 1791, met with opposition from the inhabitants of the 
Western counties of Pennsylvania. It had been modified and 
rendered less offensive within the present year ; but the hostility 
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to it liad continued. Combinations were formed to defeat tlie 
execution of it, and the revenue officers were riotously opposed in 
tlie execution of tJieir duties. 

Determined to exert all the legal powers with which ho was 
invested to check so daring and unwarrantable a spirit, Wasli- 
ington, on the 15th of September, issued a proclamation, wavniny 
all persons to desist from such unlawful combinations and pro- 
ceedings, and requiring all courts, magistrates, and offiaers to 
biing the infractora of the law to justice ; copies of which procla- 
mation were sent, to the govemora of Pennsylvania and of North 
and South Carolina. 

On the IStli of October, Washington made one more effort to 
allay the discord in his cabinet. Finding it impossible for the 
rival secretaries to concur in any system of politics, he urged 
them to accommodate thoir difterencos by mutual yieldings. "A 
measure of this sort," observed he, "would produce harmony and 
consequent good in our public councils, and the contrary will in- 
evitably produce confusion and serious mischiefs j and all for 
what 1 Because mankind cannot think alike, but would adopt 
ditferent means to attain the same enrl For I will frankly and 
solemnly declare, that I believe the views of both to be pure and 
ivell meant, and tliat experience only will decide with respect to 
the salutariness of the measures which are the subjects of this 

"Why then ^Ici s ne of the lest citizens ct the Un 1 T 

States — men of diicernment — un foim and trio 1 patiiots — i Lo 

1 ave no binister views to promote but are chaste in then waj b 

f thinling and loting are fo le found some on one side and 

m n thi, oth T of th qi cstion ivhicli hv, e caused thesL i^ ta 
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tions — why sliould eitlier of you be so tenacious of your opinions 
as to make no allowance for those of tlie other ? « « * » 
" 1 have a great, a sincere esteem and regard for you both j 
and ardently wish that some line could he marked out by which 
both of you could walk." 
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It was after a long and painful conflict of feelings tliat Washing- 
ton consented to be a candidate for a, re-election. There was no 
opposition on the part of the pnWic, and the vote for him in the 
Electoral College was unanimoiis. la a letter to a friend, he de- 
clared himself gratefully impressed by so distinguished and 
honorable a testimony of public approbation and confidence. In 
ti'uth he had been apprehensive of being elected by but a meagre 
majority, which he acknowledged would have been a matter of 
chagrin. 

George Clinton, of New Tork, waa held up for the Vice- 
presidency, in opposition to John Adams ; but the latter was re- 
elected by a majority of twenty-seven electoral votes. 

But though gratified to fiad that the hearts of his country- 
men were still with him, it was with no emotion of pleasure 
that Washington looked forward to another term of public duty, 
and a prolonged absence from the quiet retirement of Mount 
Vernon. 
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The session of Congress, which was to oloso his present term, 
opened on tho fifth of November. The cOBtiniiance of the Indian 
war formed a painful topic in the President's addre^. Efforts 
at pacification had as yet been nnsuccessful : two brave ofScers, 
Colonel Hardin and Major Traeraao, who had been sent to ne- 
gotiate with the savages, had been Geverally raurdered. Vig- 
orous preparations were therefore mating for an active prosecu- 
tion of hostilities, in which Wayne was to take the field. Wash- 
ington, with benevolent earnestness, dwelt upon the humane sys- 
tent of civilizing the tribes, by iocnlcating agricultural tastes and 
habits. 

The factions and turbulent opposition wtich had been made 
in some parts of the country to the collection of duties on spiritu- 
ous litLuors distilled in the United States, was likewise adverted 
to by the President, and a determination expressed to assert and 
maintain the just authority of the laws ; trusting in the " full co- 
operation of the other departments of government, and the zealous 
Bvipport of all good citizens." 

In a part of the speech addressed to the House of Kepresenta- 
tives, he expressed a strong hope that tho state of the national 
finances was now sufficiently matured to admit of an arrange- 
ment for the redemption and discharge of the public debt. " No 
measure," said he, " can be more desirable, whether viewed with 
an eye to i)a intrinsic importance, or to the general sentiment and 
wish of the nation." 

The address was well received by both houses, and a disposi- 
tion expressed to concur with the President's views and wishes. 
The discussion of the subjects to which he had called their atten- 
tion, soon produced vehement confiicta of opinion in the house, 
marking the growing virulence of parties. The Secretaay of the 
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Treasury, in. reporting, at tlie request of tlie Huu^e, a jlan for tlio 
aimual re'Iuctiun of so much of tlie national deiit as the United 
States had a right to redeem, spoke of tlie expenses of the Indian 
war, and the necessity of additional internal faxes. The con- 
sideration of the report -nas pairied or evaded, and a motloa 
made to reduce the roilitary establishment This gave an oppor- 
tanity for sternly criticizing the mode in whii.h the Indian war 
had been conducted ; for discussing the comparative merits and 
cost of regular and militia force's, and for in\eighing against 
standing aimies, as dangerous to liberty. These discussions, 
ivhile they elicited much heat, led to no present result, and gave 
way to an inquiry into the conduct of the Secretary uf the Treas- 
ury in regard to certain loans, which the Pi evident, in conformity 
to acts of Congress, had authorized him to make ; bat concerning 
the management of which he had not furnished detailed reports to 
the legislature. 

The subject was opened by Mr. Giles, of Virginia, who moved 
in the House of Eepresentatives a series of resolutions seeking 
information in the matter, and who followed his resolutions by a 
speech, charging the Secretary of the Treasury with official mis- 
conduct, and intimating that a large balance of public money had 
not been accounted for. 

A report of the Secretary gave all the information desu-ed ; 
but the charges against him continued to be nrged with great 
acrimony to the close of the session, when they were signally 
rejected, not more than sixteen members voting for any one of 
them. 

The veneration inspired by the character of Washington, and 
the persuasion that ho would never permit himself to be con- 
sidered the head of a party, had hitherto shielded him froD 
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attack ; a little circumstance, hoAvever, sLowecT tliat the rancor 
of party was beginning to glance at him. 

On Ms birth-day (Feb. 32) many of tlie members of Congress 
were desirous of waiting on him in testimony of respect as chief 
magistrate of the Union, and a motion was made to adjourn for 
half an horn- for the purpose. It m^t with serious opposition as a 
species of homage — it was setting up an idol dangerous to liberty 
— it had a bias towards monarchy I 

"Washington, though he never courted popularity, was atten- 
tive to the signs of public opinion, and disposed to be guided by 
them when right. The time for enteiing upon his second term 
of Presidency was at hand. There had been much cavilling at 
the parade attending his first installation. JefFeison especially 
had pronounced it " not at all in character with the simplicity of 
republican government, and looking, as if wishfully, to those of 
European Courts." 

To guide him on the coming occasion. Washington called the 
heads of departments together, and desired tliey would consult 
with one another, and agree on any changes they might consider 
for the better, assuring them he would willingly, conform to what- 
ever they should advise. 

They held such consultation, and ultimately gave their indi- 
vidual opinions in writing, with regard to the time, manner, and 
place of the President's taking the oath of office. As tliey were 
divided in opinion, and gave no positive advice as to any change, 
no change was made. On the 4th of March, the oath was pub- 
licly administered to Washington by Mr. Justice Gushing, in the 
Senate Chamber, in presence of the heads of departments, foreign 
ministers, such members of the House of Representatives as were 
in town, and as many otlier spectators as could be accommodated. 
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E vBi > in 1792, fTOUToineur Moriis, hid received the appointment 
ot mim^ter plenipotentiary to the French court. His rliplomatic 
con'espondence from Paris gave shocking accoants of the excesses 
attending the revolution. France, he represented aa governed hy 
Jacohin clubs, Lafayette, by endeavoring to check their excesses, 
hacT completely lost his authority. " Were he to appear just now 
in Paris, unattended by his army," writes Morris, "he would be 
torn to pieces." Washington received these accounts with deep 
concern. What was to be the fate of that distracted country — 
what was to be tlie fate of his friend I 

Jefferson was impatient of these gloomy picturings ; especially 
when he saw their effect upon Washington's mind. , "The fact 
JS)" writes he, " that Goiivenicur Morris, a high-flying monarchy 
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roan, sbuttrng his eyes and Ma faitli to every fact against liis 
wishes, and believing every thing ho desires to be true, lias kept 
the President's mind constantly poisoned with hia forebod- 
ings." 

His forebodings, however, were soon vei'ifled. Lafayette ad- 
dressed fram his camp, a letter to the Legislative Assembly, 
formally denouncing the conduct of the Jacobin club as violating 
the declaration of rights and the constitution. 

His letter was of no avail. On the 20th of June bands from 
tlie Faubourg St. Antoine, armed with pikes, and headed by 
Santerre, marched to the Tuileries, insulted the king in the 
presence of his family, obliging him to put on tJie bonnet rouge, 
the baleful cap of liberty of tbe revolution. Lafayette, still loyal 
to his sovereign, hastened to Paris, appeared at tJio bar of the 
Assembly, and demanded, in the name of the army, the punish- 
ment of those who had thus violated the constitution, by insulting 
ia his palace, the chief of the executive power. His intervention 
proved of no avail, and he returned with a sad and foreboding 
heart to his army. 

On the 0th of August, Paris was startled by the sound of the 
fatal tocsin at m In ^ht On the 10th the hate u of the T il- 
eries was att eke 1 and the S Ub gua d ho I fen 1 1 t were 
massacred. 11 e k n^ -jni! q oen tt 1 r f ^r tl \at o al 
Assembly, h k loly le r el th ].en on ot tli 1 n^ u- 
thority. 

It was at once the overthrow of the monarchy, the annihilation 
of the constitutional party, and the commencement of the reign 
of terror. Lafayette, who was the bead of the constitutionalists, 
was involved in their downfall. The Jacobins denounced him in 
tho National Assembly! his arrest was decreed, and emissaries 
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were =ent to ciii-v the decree into effect. At first lie thoiiglit uf 
rejiiimg it once to Paris and facing his accusers, but, on second 
thoughts, determined to bend before the Btorm and await the re- 
turn of more piopitions days. 

Leiiing eierj thing in order in his army, ■which remained eii' 
camped at Sedan, he set off with a few trusty friends for the 
Netherlands, to seek an asylum in Holland or the United States, 
but, with his companions, was detained a prisoner at Kcicheforl., 
the first Aasti'ian post. 

" Thus his circle is completed," writes Morris. " He has spent 
his fortune on a revolution, and is now crushed by the wheel 
which he put in motion. He lasted longer tban I expected." 

Washington looked with a sadder eye on this catastrophe of 
Lafayette's high-hearted and gallant aspirations, and mourned 
over the adverse fortunes of his friend. 

The reign of tenor continued " We hai c !iad one week of 
unchecked muiders in which some thousands have jerjsiied m 
this city," writes Morns to Jefferson on the iOth of Stptcmhii 
"It began with liLtween two inl three hundred of the clergy, 
who had been shot bi.cau'ie tkej would not fake the oaths pr 
scribed by the law, and which they said, were contr'iry to their 
conscience." Thence these execuloi^ of ■ipea?^ ju5(fce went to the 
cdibaijc where persons were confined who were at court on the 10th 
of August. These were despatched also, and afterwards they 
visited the other prisons. "All those who were confined either 
on the accusation or suspicion of crimes, were d 

The accounts of these massacres 
They were shocking in themselves, and he feared they might 
bring great discredit upon the Jacobins of France, whom he con- 
sidered republican patriots, bent on the establishment of a free 
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constitution. They had acquiesood for a timo, said he, in the ex- 
periment of retaining an hereditary executive, Tiut finding, if 
pui-sued, it would en'iure the re-establi&hment of a despotLsm, 
they considered it alsolnttly mdisjiensible to expunge tiiat ofiice. 
" In the struggle wliit,h wis iieLessir>, many guilty persons fell 
without the forms of trial, and i\ith them, some innocent. These 
I deplore as much as <4nybod\, and shiU deplore Eome of them to 
the day of my death. But I deplore them rs I should have done, 
had they fallen ill battle. It was necessary to use the arm of the 
people, a machine not quite so blind as balls and bombs, but 
blind to a certain degree. A few of their cordial friends met at 
their hands the fate of enemies. But time and truth will rescue 
and embalm tKeir memories, while theiv posterity will be enjoying 
that very liberty for wMch they would never have hesitated to 
offer up their lives. The liberty of the whole earth was depead- 
ing on the issue of the contest, and was ever such a prize won 
with so little innocent blood? My own affections have been 
deeply wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, but rather 
than it should have failed, I would liave seen half the earth deso- 
lated; were there but an Adam and Eve left in every country, 
and left free, it would be better than as it now is."* 

Washington, who contemplated the French revolution with a 
less sanguine eye than Jefferson, was simply shocked at tho 
atrocities which disgraced it, and at' the dangern to be appre- 
hended from an unrestrained populace. A letter which he re- 
ceived from Gouverneur Morris (dated October 23d), placed tho 
condition of tho unfortunate Louis XVI., the ancient friend and 
ally of Ameiica, in alight to awaken his benevolent sympathy. 

* Lcttci' to Ml'. Shoi't. Jefferson's IVorks, iii. SOI. 
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'■Ton will have seen," writes Moitis, "tliat tlie king is accused 
of high crimes and misdemeanors ; but I verily helievo that ho 
wished sincerely for this nation, the enjoyment of the utmost de- 
gree of liberty, which their situation and circumstances will 
permit. He wished for a good constitution, but, unfortunately, 
he had not the means to obtain it, or, if he had, ho was thwarted 
liy those about him. What may be his fate God only knows, hnt 
history informs us that the passage of dethroned monarchs is 
short from the prison to the grave." . 

Nothing, however, in all the eventful tidings from Prance, 
gave Washington greater concern than the catastrophe of his 
friend Lafayette. His first thoughts prompted the consolation 
and assistance of the marchioness. In a letter to her, he writes : 
" If I had words that could convey to yon an adecLuate idea of 
my feelings on the present situation of the Marq^uis Lafayette, 
this letter would appear to you in a different garb. The sole 
object in writing to you now, is to inform you that I have de- 
posited in the hands of Mr. Nicholas Van Staphorst of Amster- 
dam, two thousand three lmn<lred and ten guilders, Holland cur- 
rency, equal to two hundred guineas, subject to your orders. 

" This sum is, I am certain, the least 1 am indebted for ser- 
vices rendered me by the Marcjuis do Lafayette, of which I never 
yet have received the account. I could add much, bat it is best, 
Ijorhaps, that I should say little on this subject. Your goodness 
will supply my deficiency. 

" The uncertainty of your situation, after all the inquiries I 
have made, has occasioned a delay in this address and remit- 
tance ; and even now the measure adopted is more the effect of a 
desire to find where you are, than from any knowledge I have 
obtained of your residence." 
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Mtlame de Lifijelte in fat wis it that tim ajrisonpr i 
Fi-mce, m piinful ignorance of I er husbands fatp She had 
been commanded by the Jacobm committee to rejaii to Pii 8 
about tile time of the ma^i^facre^ hut tvas subsequcnth pcrro tte.l 
to reside at Chavanii uader the suri eillince uf ll e mui i - 

"We will antic pate event? ly ildmg here that % ne t me 
"rfterwitds finding her husband ;\as a pnsoner in Austria ^he 
obta ned pern issun to kiic Fiance and ultimately with her t o 
daughters, joined him m liis prison at Olmutz. Gtorge Wash- 
ington Laf lyotte, the son of the General, detenuined to Keek an 
asjlum m Amero-a 

In the mean time, the arms of revolutionary France were 
crowned with great success. " Towns fall before them ivithout a 
blow," writes Gouvemeur Morris, " and the declaration of rights 
produces an effect equal at least to the trumpets of Josliua." But 
Morris was far from di'awing a favorable augury from this success, 
"We must observe the civil, moral, religious, and political insti- 
tutions," said he. " These have a steady and lasting effect, and 
these only. * • * Since I have heen in this country, I have 
seen the worship of many idols, and but little of the true God. 
I have seen many of those idols broken, and some of them beaten 
to dust. I have seen the late constitution, in one short year, 
admired as a stupendous monument of human wisdom, and ridi- 
culed as an egregious production of folly and vice. I wish much, 
very much, the happiness of this inconstant people. I love them. 
I feel grateful for their efforts in our cause, and I consider the es- 
tablishment of a good constitution here as tlie principal means, 
under Divine Providence, of extending the blessings of freedom 
to the many millions of ray fellow-men, who groan in bondage on 
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(he continent of Europe. But I do not greatly indulge tins iliit- 
toiing illusions of tope, because I do not yet perceive that 
reformation of morals, ■without ivhicli, liberty is but an empty 
Boand." * 
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It nd glwmj j d d d b eas g 

exp fpea i fm hlol d 

a threatened abatement of populaiity, tbat Wiisb ton nte 1 
upon Ms second term of presidency. It was p t nf u pe 1 
in tbe bistory of the world, for in a little ivhi! am n f tl at 

tragical event, tbe beheading of Louis XVI. It was an event 
deplored by many of tie truest advocates of liberty in Aroerica, 
who, like Washington, remembered that unfortunate monarch as 
the friend of their country in her revolutionary stniggle; but 
others, zealots in the cause of political reform, considered it with 
complacency, a,s sealing the doivnfall.of the French monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic. 

An event followed hard upon it to shake tlie quiet of the 
world. Early in April intelligence was received that France had 
declared war against England. Popular excitement was now 
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wound up to tlie liigheat piteh. What, it was asked, -were Amer 
icaiis^to do in such a juncture? Could they remain imconcerned 
ppeotatoia of a conflict between their ancient enemy and tepuhli- 
can France? Should they fold their arms and look coldly on a 
war, hegun, it is tnio, hy France, but threatening the subversion 
of the republic, and the re-establisliment of a monarchical govern- 
ment? 

Many, in the wild enthusiasm of the moment, would at once 
Jiave precipitated the country into a war. Fortunately this 
belligerent impulse was not general, and was checked by the 
calm, controlling wisdom of "Washington. He was at Mount 
Vernon when he received news of the war, and understood that 
A.mcrican vessels were already designated, and some even fitting 
out to serve in it as privateers. He forthwith despatched a letter 
to Jeflerson on the subject. "War having actually commenced 
between France and Great Britain," writes he, " it behooves the 
government of this country to use e\ery means in its power to 
prevent the citizens thereof from emhrojhng us with either of 
those powers, by endeavoring to mamtain a strict neatrality." 

Hastening back to Philadelphia, he held a cabinet council on 
the 19th of April, to deliberate on the measures proper to be ob- 
«erved by the United States in the present crisis! "I'd *o deter- 
mine upon a general jilan of conduct for the Executive. 

In this couniil it was unanimously determined that a proc- 
lamation should be issued by the President, "forbidding the 
cliizens of the TTnited States to take part in any hostilities on the 
seas, and warning them against cairying to the belligerents any 
articles deemed contraband according to tlie modern usages of 
nations, and forbidding all acts and proceedings inconsistent with 
the duties of a friendly nation towards those at war." 
VOL. V, — 7 
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It i^-aa unnnimously agreeil also, that bliPiilJ the ri'puTjlio 
of France send a miuiKter to tlie United States, he bTiouU ho 
received. 

No one at the present day questions the visdom of Washing- 
ton's proclamation of neutrality. It was our true policy to keep 
aloof from European war, in which our power would he ineffi- 
cient, our loss certain. The measure, however, was at variance 
with the enUiusiastic feelings and excited pas&iona of a large por- 
tion of the citizens. They treated it for a time with some for- 
beaianoe, out of long- cherished reverence for WaRhington's name ; 
hut his popularity, hitherto unlimited, w as no proof against the 
inflamed state of puhlic feeling. The proclamation was stigma- 
tized as a royal edict ; a daring assumption of power ; an open 
manifestation of partiality for England and hostility to France. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow waa aimed at his in- 
fluence and his administration, and that hoth were at "hazard ; 
but he was convinced that neutrality was the true national 
policy, and he resolved to maintain it, whatever might be hia 
immediate loss of popular favor. His resolution was soon pat to 
the test. 

The French repubho had recently appointed Edmond Charles 
Genet, or ' Citizen Genet,' as he was stjled, minister to the 
Tlnited &fates He was represented as a young man of good 
parts, lery 1(611 edutited, and of an aident temper He had 
served in the bureau of Eoicign Affairs under the ministry of 
Vergennes, and been employed lu various diplomatic situations 
until the overthrow of the monarchy, when he joined the popular 
paitj, became a political zealot, and member of the Jacobin dub, 
and was rewarded with the mission to America. 

A letter from Gouvemeur Morris apprised Mr. JeSerson that 
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tlie Esecutive Council had furnished Genet with three liuDiIred 
blank commissions for privateers, to be given clandestinely to 
such persons aa he migM find ia America ini'lined to take them. 
" They suppose," writes Morris, " that the aridity of some adven- 
turers may lead them into measures which would involve alterca- 
tions with Great Britain, and terminate finally in a war." 

Genet's conduct proved the correctness of this information. 
He had landed at Charlesiton, South Carolina, from the French 
frigate the Ambuscade, on the 8th of April, a short time before 
the proclamation of neutrality, and was received ^uth great re- 
joicing and extravagant demonstrations of respect. His landing 
at a port several hundred miles from the seat of government, was 
a singular move for a diplomat , but his ohject ia so doing was 
soon evident. It is usual for a foreign minister to present his 
credentials to the government to which ho comrs, and be received 
by it in form before ho presumes to enter upon the exercise of 
his functions. Citizen Genet, however, did not &top for these 
formalities. Confident iQ his nature, heated in his zeal, and 
flushed with the popular w irmth ct hi'! reception, he conld not 
pause to consider the pioprieties of his mission and the delicate 
responsibilities involved in diplomacy The contiguity of Charles- 
ton to the West Indies made it a favorable port for fitting out 
privateers against the trade of these inlands ; and during flenet'a 
short sojourn there he issued commissions for arming and equip- 
ping vessels of war for that purpose, and manning them with 
Americans. 

In the latter part of April, Genet set out for the north by 
land. As he proceeded on his journey, the newspapers teemed 
with accounts of the processions and addresses with which he was 
greeted, and the festivities which celebrated his arrival at each 
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place. Jefferson, in a letter to Madison ivritten from Philadel- 
phia on tlie 5th of May, observes with exultation : " Tlie war Ije- 
tweeu France and England seems to be producing an effect not 
contemplated. All the old spirit of 1776, rekindling the news- 
papers from Boston to Charleston, proves this; and even the 
monocrat papers are obliged to publish the most furious philippics 
against England. A French frigate* took a British prizo [the 
Grange] off the Capes of Delaware the other day, and sent her 
np here. Upon her coining into sight, thousands and thousands 
of the yeomanry of the city crowded and covered the wharves. 
Never was there sueh a crowd seen there ; and when the Britisli 
colors were seen reversed, and the French flying above them, they 
burst into peals of exultation. I wish we may be able to repress 
the spirit of the people within the limits of a fair neutrality. 
* * * "^Vg expect Genet daily." 

A friend of Hamilton writes in a different vein. Speaking 
of Genet, he obaervea; "He has a good person, a flue rnddy 
complexion, quite active, and seems always in a hustle, more like 
a busy man than a man of business. A Frenchman in his man- 
ners, he announces himself in all companies as the minister of the 
republic, etc., talks freely of his commission, and, like most Eu- 
ropeans, seems to have adopted mistaken notions of the penetra- 
tion and knowledge of the people of the United States, His 
system, I think, is to laugh us into the war if he can." 

On the 16th of May, Genet arrived at Philadelphia. His 
belligerent operations at Charleston had already been made a 
subject of complaint to the government by Mr, Hammond, the 
British minister ; but they produced no abatement in the public 

• Tlie Ambuscade, 
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entlmsiasm. " It was suspected," writes Jefferson, " that there 
was not a clear mind in tlie President's counsellors to receive 
Genet. The citizens, however, deteimined to receive him. Ar- 
rangements were taken for meeting him at Gray's Ferry, in a 
great body. He escaped that, by arriving in town with the 
letters which brought information that he was on the road." * 

On the following day, various societies and a large body of 
citizens waited upon him with addresses, recalling with gratitude 
tbe aid given hy France in the achievement of American inde- 
pendence, and extolling and rejoicing in the success of the arms 
of the French republic. On the same day, before Genet had pre- 
sented his credentials and been acknowledged by the President, 
he was invited to *» grind repahlican dinner, "at which," we are 
told, " the comptnv unittd m singing the Marseilles Hymn. A 
■deputation of Fienth sailors presented themsebei, and were re- 
ceived by the guests ■nith the 'fraternal embiace' The table 
was decorated with the ' tree of liberty,' and a rtd cap, called the 
cap of liberty, was placed on the head of the minister, and 
from his travelled in succession from head to head round the 
table." "]" 

This enthusiasm of the multitude was regarded with indul- 
gence, if not favor, by JetFerson, as being the effervescence of the 
true spirit of liberty ; but was deprecated by Hamilton as an in- 
fatuation that might " do us much harm, and could do France no 
good." A letter, written by him at the time, is worthy of full 
citation, as embodying the sentiments of that party of which he 
was the leader. " It cannot be without danger and inconvenience 



" Letter to Madison, WorliB ii!. 562. 
t Jay's Ufe, vol. i., p. 801. 
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to our interests, to impress on the nations of Eiuoijo an idea fliat 
we are actuated by the same spirit whicli liaa for some time past 
fatally misguided tiie measures of those wlio conduct the afiairs 
of France, and sullied a cause once glorious, and that might baie 
been triumphant. The cause of France is compared with tliat of 
America during its late revolution. Would to Heaven that the 
comparison were just I Would to Heaven we could discern, in 
the mirror of French affairs, the same deeonim, the same gravity, 
the same order, the same dignity, the same solemnity, which dis- 
tinguished the cause of the American Revolution ! Clouds and 
darkness would not then rest upon the issue as they now do. I 
own I do not like the comparison. When I contemplate the 
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Btretelieil to prostiate and ravish the monuments of reI|t,ious wor- 
ship, erected liy those citizens and their ancestors, when I per 
ceive passion, ttunult and violence usurping those seat% wheio 
reason and cool deliberation ought to pre'iide, I itknowledge that 
I am glad to hclicvo thcie 13 no real resemhlance between whit 
was the cause of America and what is the cause of Fiance , that 
IS no less great than th^t between libertj ami li- 
I regret ■whatever his a tendenty to tonfound 
them, and I feel anxious, as an. Araericau, that the ebullitions of 
inconsiderate men among us may not tend to involTe our reputi 
tion in the issue." * 

Washington, from his e!ev ited and responsible situation, en- 
deavored to look beyond the popular excitement, and le^'aid the 
affairs of France ivith a dispaisiomte and impartnJ eve, hut he 
confessed that he saw m the turn thej had litelj taken the 
probability of a terrible confusion, to which he could predict no 
certain issue : a boundless ocean whence no land was to be seen. 
He feared less, he said, for the cause of bberty m France from 
the pressure of foreign enemies, than from the strifes and quarrels 
of those in ■whose hands the government was intrusted, who were 
ready to tear each other to pieces, and would more probably prove 
the worst Ibes the country had. 

" Hamilton's Works, v. 566, 
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a VESSELS — QDE9TION OF CESTITBIION — DIBSATISFACTIOH 



On the 18th of May, Genet pre&entecl liia leftpr of credence to 
the President; hy whom, notwitlis tan ding his late unwarrantahlo 
proceedings at CharlestoBj he ivas well received; Washington 
tailing the ocwtsion to express his sincere regaid for the Freiicli 
nation. 

Jefferson, who, a^ Secictary of State, was present, had all his 
warm sympathies in favor of France, roused by Genet's diplo- 
matic speech. "It was impossible," writes he to Madison, "for 
any thing to he more affectionate, more magnanimons, than the 
purport of Cipnet's mission ' We wish yon to do nothing,' said 
he, 'but what 13 for your own good, and we will do all m our 
power to promote it Therish vour own pet e and prosperity. 
You have expressed a willmgtu.'.s fo tntei into a more hbtral 
commerce with us , I hnng full powtis to form "iui-h a tieaty, and 
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a preliminary decree of the National CoQTention to lay open our 
country and its colonies to you, for every purpose of utility, witli- 
out your participating' tlie burthens of maintaining and defending 
them. We see in you,, the only person on earth ivho can love us 
sincerely, and merit to be so loved.' In short, he offers every 
thing and asks nothing," 

" Tet I know the offers will be opposed," adds Jefferson, 
" and suspect they will not be accepted. In short, my dear sir, 
it is impossible for you to conceive what is passing in our con- 
clave ; and it is evident that one or two, at least, under pretence 
of avoiding war on the one side, have no great antipathy to run 
foul of it on the other, and to make a part in the confederacy of 
princes against human liberty." 

The ' one or two,' in the paragraph above cited, no doubt, 
imply Hamilton and Knox. 

Washington again, in conversation, endeavored to counteract 
these suspicions which were swaying Jefferson's mind against his 
contemporaries. We give Jefferson's own account of the conver- 
sation. " He (Washington^ observed that, if anybody wanted to 
change the form of our government into a monarchy, he was sure 
it was only a few individuals, and that no man in the United 
States would set bis face against it, more than himself; hut, that 
this was not what he was afraid of; his fears were from anotlier 
q^uart«r; that there was more danejer of m\archj hexng mf.ro- 
{luced." 

He then adverted to Freneau's paper and its partisan hostili- 
ties. He despised, he said, all personal attacks npon himself, but 
!)bserved that there never had been an act of the governroent 
which that paper had not abused. " He was evidently sore and 
warm," adds Jefferson, "and I took his intention to be, that I 
VOL. v.— 7' 
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should interpose in some way with Freneau; perhaps, withdraw 
his appointment of translating clerk in my ofEco. But I will not 
do it." 

It appears to us rather an ungracious determination on the 
part of Jefferson, to keep this barking cur in his employ, when 
lie found him so annoying to the chief, whom he professed, and 
we believe with sincerity, to revere. Neither are his reasons for 
BO doing satisfactory, savoring, as they do, of those strong politi- 
cal suspicions already noticed. " His (Freneau's) paper," ob- 
served he, "has saved our constitution, which was galloping fast 
into monarchy, and has been checked by no means so powerfully 
as by that paper. It is well and universally known, that it has 
been that paper which checked the career of the monocrats ; tha 
President, not sensible of the designs of the party, has not, with 
bis usual good sense and sangfroid, looked on the efforts and 
effects of this free press, and seen that, though some bad things 
Lave passed through it to the public, yet the good have prepon- 
derated immensely." * 

Jefferson was mistaken. "Washington had regarded the ef- 
forts and effects of this free press with his usual good sense ; and 
the injurious influence it exercised in public affairs, was presently 
manifested in the transactions of the government with Genet. 
The acts of this diplomatic personage at Charleston, had not 
been the solo ground of the complaint preferred by the British 
minister. The capture of the British vessel, the Grange, by the 
frigate Ambuscade, formed a graver one. Occurring within our 
waters, it was a clear usurpation of national sovereignty, and a 
Tiolation of neutral rights. The British minister demanded a 
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restitution of tlie prize, and the cabinet were unanimously of 
opinion that restitution should be made ; nor was there any diffi- 
culty with the French minister on this head; hut restitution was 
likewise claimed of other vessels captured on the hig-h seas, and 
hrought into port hy the privateers authorized by Genet. In re- 
gard to these there waa a difference of sentiment in the cabinet, 
Hamilton and Knox were of opinion that the government should 
interpose to restore the prizes ; it being the duty of a neutral 
nation to remedy any injury sustained by armaments fitted out 
in its ports. Jefferson and Kandolph contended that the case 
f-hould he left to the decision of the courts of justice. K the 
courts adjudged the comiaissions tisued by Gtenet to be invalid, 
they would, of course, decide the captures made under them to he 
void, and the property to remain in the original owners ; if, on 
the other hand, iho legal right tn the property had been trans- 
ferred to the captors, they would so decide, 

Seeing this difference of opinion in the cabinet, Washington 
reserved the point for further deliberation ; but directed the Sec- 
retary of State to communicate to the ministers of France and 
Britain, the principles in which they concurred ; these being con- 
sidered as settled. Circular letters, also, were addressed to the 
Governors of several States, rertuiring their co-operation, with 
force, if necessary, to carry out the rules agreed upon. 

Genet took umbrage at these decisions of the government, 
,tnd expressed his dissatisfaction in a letter, complaining of them 
as violations of natural light, and subversive of the existing 
treaties between the two nations. His letter, though somewhat 
wanting in strict decorum of language, induced a review of the 
subject in the cabinet ; and he was informed that no reason ap- 
peared for changing the system adopted. He was further in- 
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formed thai ja the opinion of the executive, the vessels which 
had been illegally eqiiipped, should depart from the ports of the 
United States. 

Genet was not disposed to accfuiesce in these decisions. He 
was aware of the grateful feelings of the nation to France : of the 
popular disposition, to go all lengths short of wai, in her favor ; 
of the popular idea, that republican interests were identical on 
both sides of the Atlantic ; that a royal triumph over republican- 
ism in Europe, would be followed by a combination to destroy it 
in this country. He had heard tho cbmor among the populace, 
and uttered in Freneau's Gazette and other newspapers, against 
the policy of neutrality; the people, he thought, were with, him, 
if Washington was not, and he believed the latter would not claie 
to risk his popularity in thwarting their enthusiasm. He pei- 
sisted, therefore, in disregarding the decisions of the government, 
and spoke of them as a departure from the obligations it owed 
to France ; a cowardly abandonment of friends iihcn danger 
menaced. 

Another event added to the irritatioa of Genet Two Ameri- 
can citizens, whom he had engaged at Charleston, to cruise in 
the service of France, were arrested on board of the privateer, 
ooadncted to piison, and prosei;utiona commenced against them. 
The indignant feelings of Genet were vented in an extraordinary 
letter to the Secretaiy of State. When speaking of their arrest, 
" The crime laid to their charge," writes h.C' — " the crime whicli 
my mind cannot conceive, and which my pen almost refuses to 
state — is the ser\ ing of France, and defendmg with her children 
the common glorious cause of liberty. 

" Being ignorant of any positive law or treaty, which deprives 
Amei'icans of this privilege, and authorizes QfQcei's of police arhi- 
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trarily to tajte mariners in the Bervice of France from on "board 
o£ tlieir vessels, I call upon your intervention, sir, and that of 
the President of tlie United States, in order to ohtain the im- 
mediate releasement of the ahove-mentioned officers, who have 
acquired, by the sentiments animating them, and hy the act 
of their eugagBment, anterior to any act to tlie contrary, tho 
light of French citizens, if they have lost that of American 
citizens."' 

The lofty and indignant tone of this lettsr had no effect in 
shaking the determination of government, or obtaining the re- 
lease of the prisoners. Washington confesses, however, that he 
was vei'y much harried and perplexed by the '' disputes, memo- 
rial?, and what not," with which ho was pestered, by one or other 
of the powers at war. It was a sore trial of his equanimity, his 
impartiality, and his discrimination, and wore upon, his spirits 
and his health. " The President is not well," writes Jefferson to 
Madison (June 9th); "little lingering fevers have been hanging 
ahont him for a week or ten days, and affected his looks most 
remarkably. He is also extremely affected by tlie attacks made 
and kept up on Hm, iu the public papers. I think he feds these 
things more than any other person I ever yet met with. I am 
sincerely sorry to see them." 

Jefferson's sorrow was hardly in accordance with the resolution 
expressed by him, to retain Freneau in his office, notwithstanding 
his incessant attacks upon the President and the measureB of his 
government. Washington might well feel sensitive to these at- 
tacks, which Jefferson acknowledges were tho more mischievous, 
from being planted on popular ground, on the universal love of 
the people to France and its cause. But he was not to he detened 
by personal considerations, from the strict lino of his duty. Ho 
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was aware f! t w tbstand n th pull nfatuatioa in regard 
to France, Ii p tt n an npa all 1 d popularity at haaard ; 

but he put t at ha a d vith t h t t n and, in so doing, set 
a magnanimoua esam^I f h s su o 3 n office to endeavor to 
follow. 
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In the latter part of July, Washington Vas suddenly called 
to Mount Venion by the death of Mr, Whiting, the manager of 
hw estatei. During hia brief absence from the seat of govern- 
ment, occurred the case of the Little Sarah, This was a British 
merchant i e^^sel whicli had been captured by a French privateer, 
and brought into Philadelphia, where she had been armed and 
ei~[uipped for privateering ; manned with one hundred and twenty 
men, many of them Americans, and her name changed into that 
of Le Petit Democrat. This, of course, was in violation of 
Washington's decision, which had been communicated to Genet, 
General Mifflin, now Governor ofPcnnsylvania, being inform 
ed, on the fith of July, that tlie vessel was to sail the next day, 
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sent his secretary, Mr, Dallas, at midnight to Goiict, to persuade 
liim to detail her until the President should arrive, intimating 
that otherwise foree would be «sed to prevent her departure. 

Genet flew into one of the transports of passion to which ha 
was prone ; contrasted the treatment experienced by him from the 
officers of govermnent, with the attachment to his nation professed 
by the people at lai^e ; declared that the President was not the 
sovereign of the country, and had no right, without conisulting 
Congress, to give such instructions as he had issued to the State 
Governors ; threatened to appeal from his decision to the people, 
and to repel foree by force, should an attempt be made to seize 
the privateer. 

Apprised of this menace, Governor Mifflin forthwith ordered 
out one hundred and twenty of the militia to take possession of 
the privateer, and comrnunicated the circumstances of the ease to 
the cabinet. 

Mr. JefTerson now took the matter in hand, and, on the 7th 
of July, in an interview with Genet, repeated the request that the 
privateer be detained vmtil the arrival of the President. Genet, 
he writes, instantly took up the subject in a very high tone, and 
went into an immense field of declamation and complaint. Jeffer- 
son made a few efforts to be heard, but, finding them ineffectual, 
suffered the torrent of vituperation to pour on. He sat in silence, 
therefore, while Genet charged the government with having vio- 
lated the treaties between the two nations ; with having suffered 
its fl^ to be insulted and disregarded by the English; who 
stopped its vessels on the high seas, and took out of them what- 
ever they suspected to be French property. He declared that 
he had been thwarted and opposed in every thing he had to do 
with the government; so that he sometimes thought of packing 
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up aud going away, as he found he could not be useful to his na- 
tion in any thing. He censured the executive for the measures it 
had talcen without consulting Congress, and declared, that, on the 
President's return, he would certainly press him to convene that 
body. 

He had by this time exhausted his passion and moderated his 
tone, and Jefferson took occasion to say a word. "I stopped 
him," writes he, " at the subject of calling Congress ; explained 
our constitution to him as having divided the functions of govern- 
ment among three different authorities, the executive, legislative, 
and judioiaxy, each of which were supreme on all questions be- 
longing to their department, and independent of the others ; that 
all the questions which had arisen between him and us, belonged 
to the executive department, and, if Congress were sitting, could 
not be carried to them, nor would they talce notice of them," 

Genet asked with surprise, if Congress were not the sov- 

" No," replied Jefferson. " They are sovereign only in making 
laws; the executive is the sovereign in executing them, and the 
judiciary in construing them, where they relate to that depart- 
ment." 

" But at least," cried Genet, " Congress are bound to see that 
the treaties are observed." " No," rejoined Jefferson. "There 
are very few cases, indeed, arising out of treaties, which they can 
t.ilte notice of. The President is to see that treaties are ob- 

" If he decides against tlie treaty," demanded Genet, " to whom 
is a nation to appeal ? " " The constitution," replied Jefferson, 
'■ has made the President the last appeal." 

Genet, perfectly taken aback at finding Ids owa ignorance in 
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tile matter, shrugged his ehoulders, made a bow, and said, 
" he would not compliment Mr. Jefferson on such a constitu- 

He had now subsided into coolness and good humor, and tte 
suliject of the Little Sarah being resumed, Jefferson prised her 
detention until the President's return ; intimating that her previous 
departure would be considered a very serious offence. 

Genet made no promise, but expressed himself very happy to 
be able to inform Mr, Jefferson that the vessel was not in a state 
of readiness ; she had to change her position that day, he said, 
and fall down the river, somewhere about the lower end of tie 
town, for the convenience of taking some things on board, and 
would not depart yet. 

When Jefferson endeavored to extort an assurance that she 
would await the President's return, he evaded a direct commit- 
tal, intimating however, by look and gesture, that she would not 
be gone before that time, " But let mo beseech you," said he, 
" not to permit any attempt to put mai on board of her. She 
is filled with high-spirited patriots, and they will unquestionably 
resist. And there is no occasion, for I tell you she will not be 
ready to depart for some time." 

Jefferson was accordingly impressed with the belief that the 
privateer would remain in the river until the President should 
decide on her case, and, on communicating this conviction to the 
Governor, the latter ordered the militia to be dismissed. 

Hamilton and Knox, on the other hand, were distrustful, and 
proposed the immediate erection of a battery on Mud Island, with 
guns mounted to fire at the vessel, and even to sink her, if she 
attempted to pass. Jefferson, however, refusing to concur in the 
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moasui-c, it ivas not adopted. The vessel, at that time, was at 
Glouoestor Point, but soon fell down to Chester. 

Washington arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th of July; 
when papers requiring "instant attention" were put into his 
hands. They related to the case of the Little Sarah, and were 
from Jefferson, who, teing ill with fever, had retired to his 
scat in the country. Nothing could exceed the displeasure of 
Washington when he examined these papers. 

In a letter written to Jeiferson, on the spur of the moment, he 
puts these indignant queries : " What is to be done in the case of 
tlie Little Sarah, now at Chester? Is the minister of the French 
republic to set the acts of this government at defiance with tmpu- 
liiiy? And then threaten the executive with an appeal to tlio 
people ! What must the world think of such conduct, and of tlie 
government of the United States in submitting to it? 

" These are serious questions. Circumstances press fop de- 
cision, and, as you have had time to consider them (upon me they 
come unexpectedly ), I wish to know your opinion upon them, even 
before to-morrow, for the vessel may then be gone." 

Mr. Jefferson, in a reply of the same date, informed the 
President of his having received assurance, that day, from Mr. 
Genet, that tlie vessel would not be gone before his (the Presi- 
dent's) decision. 

In consequence of this assurance of the French minister, no 
immediate measures of a coercive nature were talten with regard 
to the vessel ; hut, in a cabinet council held the next day, it was 
determined to detain in port all privateers which had been 
equipped within the United States by any of the belligerent 
powers. 
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No time was lost in commimicatrng this determination to 
Genet ; but, in defiance of it, the vessel sailed on her cruise. 

. It must have been a severe trial of Washington's spirit to see 
his authority thus braved and insulted, and to find that the peo^ 
pie, notwithstanclmg the indignity thus offered to their chief magis^ 
trate, sided with the aggressors, and exulted in their open defiance 
of his neutral policy. 

About this time a society was formed under the auspices of 
the French minister, and in imitation of the Jacobin dubs of 
Paris, It was called the Democratic Society, and soon gave riaa 
to otliers throughout the Utiiou ; all tating the French side in 
the present questions. The term democrat, thenceforward, began 
to designate an ultra-republican. 

Fresh mortifications awaited Washingtoa, from tlie disteni- 
pered state of public sentiment. The trial came on of Gideon 
Henfield, an American citizen, prosecuted under the advice of 
the Attorney General, for having enlisted, at Charleston, on board 
of a French privateer which had brought prizes into the port of 
Philadelphia. Tlie populace took part witli Henfield. He liad 
enlisted before the proclamation of neutrality had been published, 
and even if he had enlisted at a later date, was he to be punished 
for engaging with their ancient ally, France, in the cause of lib- 
erty agiunst the royal despots of Europe ? His acquittal exposed 
Washington to the obloquy of havmg attempted a measure which 
tlie laws would not justify. It showed hun, moreover, tlie futility 
of attempts at punishment for infractions of the rules proclaimed 
for the preservation of neutrality ; while the clamorous rejoicing 
by which the acquittal of Henfield had beeii celebrated, evinced 
the popular disposition to thwart that line of policy which ho 
considered most calculated to promote the public good. Nothing, 
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r, could induce him to swci'vo from lliat policy, "I liavo 
consolation within," said he, " that no eartUy effort can deprive 
mo of, and that is, that neither ambitious nor interested motives 
have influenced my conduct. The ai-rowa of malevolenee, there- 
fore, however barbed and well pointed, can never reach the most 
vulnerable part of mc ; though, whilst 1 am set up as a mo,rh 
they will be continually aimed." * 

Hitherto Washington had exercised great forbearance toward 
the French minister, Eotwithstanding the little respect shown by 
the latter to the rights of the United States ; but the official com- 
munications of Genet were becoming too offensive and insulting 
to ho longer tolerated. Meetings of the heads of departnlents 
and the Attorney General were held at the President's on he 1st 
and 2d of August, in which the whole of the official correspond- 
ence and conduct of Genet was passed in review ; and it was 
agreed that his recall should be desired. Jefferson recommended 
that the desire should be expressed with great delicacy; the 
others were for peremptory terms. Knox was for sending him 
off at once, but this proposition was generally scouted. In the 
end it was agreed that a letter should be written to Gouvcmeur 
Moms, ^ving a statement of the case, with accompanying docu- 
ments, that he might lay the whole before the executive council 
of France, and explain the reason for desiring the recall of Mr, 
Genet. 

It was proposed that a publication of the whole correspond, 
cncc, and a statement of the proceediags, should be made by 
way of appeal to the people. This produced animated debates. 
Hamilton spoke with great warmth in favor of an appeal, Jef- 

• Letter to Gov. Leo. Sparks, x. 359. 
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ferson opposed it. " Gcnot," said he, " will appeal also ; it will 
become a contest betwen the President and Genet. Anonymous 
writers will take it up. There will be the same difference of 
opinion in public as in our cabinet — there will be the same dilfer- 
ence in Congress, for it must be laid before them. It would 
work, therefore, very unpleasantly al home. How would it work 
abroad? " 

Washington, already weary and impatient, under the incessant 
dissensions of his cabinet, was stung hy the su^estlon that he 
might be held up as in conflict with Genet, and subjected, as he 
had been, to the ribaldry of the press. At tins unlucky moment 
Knox blundered forth with a specimen of the scandalous libels 
already in circulation ; a pasquinade lately printed, called the 
Funeral of Geoi^e Washington, wherein the President was rep- 
resented as placed upon a guillotine, a horrible parody on the lat« 
decapitation of the French King. " The President," writes Jeffer- 
son, "now burst forth into one of those transports of passion beyond 
his control ; inveighed against the personal abuse which had been 
bestowed upon him, and defied any man on earth to produce a 
single act of his since he had been in the government tliat had not 
been done on the purest motives. 

"He had never repented but once the having slipped the 
moment of resigning his office, and that was every moment since. 
In the agony of his heart he declared that he had rather be in his 
grave than in his present situation ; that he had rather be on his 
farm than to be made emperor of the world — and yet, said he, 
indignantly, they are charging me with wanting to be a king ! 

"All were silent during this burst of feeling — a pause ensued 
. — it was difficult to resume the question, Washington, however, 
who had recovered his equanimity, put an end to the difficulty. 
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There was no . necessity, he said, for deciding the matter at pres- 
ent; the propositions agreed to, respecting the letter to Mr. 
MoiTis, might be put into a train of execution, and, perhaps, 
events would show whether tlio appeal would he i 



* Jefferson's Worlis, i: 
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'^ \SHrN(TON liiil Iiithcrtj !jc(q ■uino'vel and peijli-xcd bj ha\in^' 
to manigp i dnirkJ. cabinet , he ins now thitakned with, fhtt 
eabinet s di&solation Mi Hamilton had infoimed him by letter, 
that private na well as public rea&ong had determmed him to re- 
tire from ofhce tonirds the cb&e of the ne^t SLSsion, probably 
■with a Mew to give Congress an opportunitj to examine into his 
conduct. Now came a letter from Mr. Jefterson, dated Julj 31st, 
in which he reeaJled the circumstances which had induced him to 
postpone for a wlule his original intentioa of retiring from office 
at the close of the first four years of the republic;. These circum- 
stances, he observed, had now ceased to such a degree as to leave 
him free to think again of a day on which to withdraw ; " at tbo 
close, therefore, of the ensuing month of September, I shall beg 
leave to retire to scenes of greater tranqnUlity, from those for 
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ivliicl: I am every day more and more convinced that neitliei- my 
talents, tone of mind, nor time of life fit me." 

"WasWngton was both grieved, and embarrassed by tins notifi- 
cation. Full of concern, he called upon Jefferson at his country 
residence near Philadelphia ; pictured his deep distress at finding 
himself, in the present perplexing juncture of affairs, about to be 
deserted by those of his cabinet on whose counsel he had counted, 
and whose places ho knew not where to find persons competent 
to supply ; and, in his chagrin, again expressed bis repentance 
that he himself had not resigned as ho had once meditated. 

The public mind, he went on to observe, was in an alarming 
stat^ of ferment ; political eombiiiations of various kinds were 
forming; where all this would end be knew not. A new Con- 
gress was to assemble, more numerous than the last, perhaps of a 
different spirit ; the first expressions of its sentiments would be 
important, and it would relieve him considerably if Jefferson 
would remain in uffice, if it were culy until the end of the 



Jefferson, in reply, pleaded an excessive repugnance to public 
life; and, what seems t<) ha^e influenced him more sensibly, the 
actual uneasiness of his position. He wa3 obliged, ho said, to 
move in exactly the circle which he knew to bear him peculiar 
hatred; "the wealthy aristocrats, the merchants connected closely 
with England; the newly-created paper fortunes." .Thus sur- 
rounded, his words were caught, multiplied, misconstrued, and 
even fabricated, and spread abroad to his injury. 

Mr. Jefferson pleaded, moreover, that the opposition of views 

between Mr, Hamilton and himself was peculiarly unpleasant, 

and destructive of the necessary harmony. With regard to the 

republican, party he was sure it had not a view which went to the 

VOL, v. — 8 
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frame of the government ; lie believed tlio nest Congvess would 
attempt notliing material lint to render their oivn body independ 
eat ! the manceuvres of Mr, Geaet might produce somo little em- 
barrassment, but the repubhcans would abandon that fimctionary 
the moment they knew the nature of his conduct. 

Washington replied, that he believed the views of the repub- 
lican party to be perfectly pure ; " hut when men put a machine 
into motion," said he, " it is impossible for them to stop it exactly 
where they would choose, or to say where it will stop. Tha 
constitution we have is an excellent one, if we can keep it where 
it is." 

He again adverted to Jefferson's constant suspicion that there 
was a party disposed to change the constitution into ■> monarchi- 
cal form, declaring that there was not •» man in fht United States 
fwho would set his face more decidedly -igainst tniii i change than 
himself. 

'.' No rational man in the United St itcs si bpects you of any 
other disposition," cried Jefferson; ' bit tlieic dee? not.piws a 
week in which we cannot prove decliritions dropping from the 
■^monarchical party, that our government la good for nothing ; is a 
milk-and-water thing which cannot support itself; that we must 
knock it down and set up something with rnorc energy." 

" If tliat is the case," rejoined Washington, " it is a proof of. 
their insanity, for the republican spirit of the Union is so mani- 
fest and so solid that it is astonishing how any one can expect to 
move it" ... 

We have only Jefferson's account of this and other interesting 
interviews of a confidential natm'e which he fiad witli tlie Presi- 
dent, and we give them generally almost in liis own words, 
through which, partial as they may have been, we discern Wash-^ 
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ington's constant efforts to moderate the growing antipattiies be- 
tween tke eminent men whom he had sought to assist him in cou- 
dncting the government. He contiaaed to have the highest 
opinion of Jefferson's ahilities, his knowledge of foreign affairs, 
his thorough patriotism ; and it was his eirneet dL-,ire to retain 
Mm in his cabinet through the whole of the enainng se'ision of 
Congress; "before the close of which ho trnitLG. the afhirs of the 
country relating to foreign powers, Indian di^.!! rbaiicps and inter- 
nal policy, would have taken a more deci'iive, and it nas to be 
hoped agreeable form than they then had. A compromise was 
eventually made, according to which Jefferson was to be allowed 
a temporary absence in the autumn, and on his return was to 
continue in office nnti! Jannarj 

In the mean time Genet had procee led to Nc \ 1 nrk, which 
very excitable c ty was j ist then m a t,reat agititi n. The 
I'rigate Ambuscade while anchoied in the hirbor had been 
challenged to sin le ombat by the British fiigate Pofton, Cap- 
tain Courtney, whieh was cruising off the Hook. The challenge 
was accepted ; a severe action ensued ; Courtney was killed ; and 
the Boston, much damaged, was obliged to stand for Halifax. 
The Ambuscade returned triumphant to New York, and entered 
the port amid the enthusiastic cheers of the populace. On the 
same day, a French fleet of fifteen sail arrived from the Chesa- 
peake and anchored in the Hudson river. The officers and erewa 
were objects of unbounded favor with all who inclined to the 
French cause. Bompard, the commander of the Ambuscade, was 
the hero of ihe day. Tri-colored cockades, and tri-eolorcd rib- 
bons were to be seen on every side, and rude attempts to chant 
the Marseilles Hymn and the Carmagnole resounded through the 
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In the midst of this excitement, the ringing of bells and the 
firing of cannon announceii that Citizen Genet was arrived at 
Powles Hook Ferry, directly opposite the city. There was an 
immediate assemblage of the republican party in the fields now 
called the Park. A committee was appointed to escort Gfenet 
into the city. He entered it amid the almost frantic cheericgs 
of the populace. Addresses were made to him, expressing de- 
voted attachment to the French republic, and abjuring all neu- 
trality in regard to its heroic struggle. " The cause of France ia 
the cause of America," cried the enthusiasts, "it is time to dis- 
tinguish its friends from its foes." Genet looked round him. 
The tri-colored cockade figuied ia the hate of the shouting mul- 
titude ; tri-colored ribbons fluttered from the dresses of females in 
the windows j the French fla^ was hoisted on the top of the Ton- 
tine Cofiee House (the City Exchange), surmounted by the cap 
of liberty. Can we wonder that what little discretion Genet 
possessed, was completely overborne by this tide of seeming 
popularity ? 

In the midst of his self-gratulation and complacency, however, 
he received a letter from Mr. Jefferson (Sept. 15th), acquainting 
him with the measures taken to procure his recall, and inclosing 
a copy of the letter written tbr that purpose to the American 
minister at Paris. It was added that, out of anxious regard lest 
the interests of France might suffer, the Executive would, in the 
mean time, receive his (M. Genet's) communications in writing, 
and admit the continuance of his functions so long as they should 
be restrained within the law as theretofore announced to him, 
and should be of the tenor usually observed towards independent 
nations, by the representative of a friendly power residing with 
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The letter of tLe Serrefary of State tlirow Genet into a vio- 
lent passion, and prnducod a reply (Sept. IStli), written while he 
waa still in a jjrpat heat. In tliis he atttibnted. Ha disfavor with 
the American government to the machinations of " those gentle- 
men who had so often been represented to him as aristocrats, 
partLsans of monarchy, partisans of England and her constitution, 
and consequently enemies of the principles which all good French- 
men had embraced with religious enthusiasm," " Tliese per- 
sons," he said, "alarmed by the popularity which the zeal of the 
American people for the cause of France had shed npon her min- 
ister ; alarmed also by his inflexible and incorruptible attachment 
to the severe maxims of democracy, were striving to ruin him in 
liia own country, after having united all their efforts to calum- 
niate him in the minds of their fellow-citizens." 

"These people," observes he, "instead of a democratic am- 
, would prefer a minister of the ancient regime, very 
;, very gentle, very disposed to pay court to people in 
ofBce, to conform bhndly to every thing which flattered their 
views and projects ; above all, to prefer to the sure and modest 
BOeiety of good farmers, simple citizens, and honest artisaas, that 
of distinguished personages who speculate so patriotically in the 
public fmids, in the lands, and the paper of government." 

In his heat. Genet resented the part Mr. Jefferson tad taken, 
notwithstanding theix cordial intimacy, in the present matter, al- 
though tliis part had merely been the discharge of an official duty. 
" Whatever, Sir," writes Gienet, " may be the result of the exploit 
of which you have rendered yonrsclf tlie generous instrument, 
after having made me helieve that you were my friend, after hav- 
ing initiated me in the mysteries which have influenced my hatred 
gainst all those who aspire to absolute power, there is an act of 
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justice wLicli tho American people, wliicla the Frcncli penple, 
which all free pcojle are mteiested m deinatuhng , it is, that o. 
particular inquiry sliould bo maiU, m the appro<u.hing Congress, 
into the motives i\hich have mduicd the chn,f of the esecutiva 
power of the tluitod States to take upon himsr If to demand tlio 
recall of a public minister, whom the soveieigti people of the 
United States had received fraternally and recognized, before the 
diplomatic forms had heen fulfilled in respect to him at Phila^ 

The wrongs of which Genet considered himself entitled to 
coinplain against the executive, commenced before his introduc- 
tion to that functionary. It was the proclamation of netttrality 
which first giieved his spirit. " I was extremely wounded," 
writes he, " that the President of the United States should haste, 
before knowing what I had to transmit on tha part of the French 
republic, to proclaim sentiments over which decency and friend- 
ship should at least have thrown a veil." 

He was grievedj moreover, that on his first audience, tho 
President had spoken only of the friendship of the United States 
for France, without uttering a word or expressing a single senti- 
ment in regard to its resolution, ilthough all the towns, all the 
villages fiont Charleston to Philadelrhii, had made the air re- 
sound with their ardent voices tor the French republic. And 
■what further grieved his spirit wa'! to oh=!erve " that this first 
magistrate of a free people had decorated his saloon with certain 
medallions of Capet [meaning Louis XVI.] and his family, which 
served in Paris for rallying signs." 

We forbear to cite further this angi'y and ill-judged letter. 
Unfortunately for Genet's ephemeral popularity, a rumor got 
abroad that he had expressed a determination to appeal from the 
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WtiiiE the neutrality of the United States, so jealously guarded 
by Washington, was endangered by the intrigues of the Freneh 
minister, it was put to imminent hazard by ill-advised measures 
of the British cabinet. 

There was snch a scarcity in France, in consequecce of the 
faOure of tbo crops, that a famine was apprehended. England, 
availing herself of Iier naval ascendency, determined to increase 
the distress of her rival by cutting oif all her supplies from abroad. 
In June, 1793, therefore, her cruisers were instmctod to detain 
all vessels bound to France with cargoes of corn, flour, or meal, 
take them into port, unload them, purchase the cargoes, make a 
proper allowance for the freight, and then release the vessels; or 
to allow the masters of them, on a stipulated security, to dispose 
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of tlieir cargoes in a port in amity witk England. This n 
gave umbrage to all parties in the United States, and brought 
out an earnest remonstrance from the government, as being a vio- 
lation of tlie law of neutrals, and indefensible on any proper con- 
struction of the law of nations. 

Another gr evance which helped to swell the tide of resent- 
ment agamst Great Brit'im, was the fiec[uent imjre'wmi.nt tf 
American seamen, ■i^^rong to ■nhich the> ^vere j irticularlj ex 
posed &om national eiimlant\ 

To these mty be iddel the persiatence of Great Bntan m 
holding the po&ts to the south of the lakes, which, according to 
treaty stipulation 'f eight fo hive been j^ncn up "Washington 
did not feel himsell m a pjMtion to press our lights under tha 
treaty, with the Tig irons hand thit some 'woull urge questions 
haling risen in some of the State courts, to obstruct the fultilment 
of our pirt of it, ^ihith reg-vrded tin. i ijment of Irit h rkbts 
contracted befoie the war 

The violent p'vrtisans of Fiance thought ncthmg of thiso 
shortcomings on oui own part inlwuuld haio had the toits 
seized at once but W'ishington i.on'iidered a scrupukus dis- 
charge of our own obligations the necessary preliminary, should 
so violent a measure be doemed advisable His prudent and 
conscientious conduct m this p*irtiL,ular, so in unison with the 
impartial justice which goiemed all bis actions, iias c led by 
partisan writers, as indicative of his preference of Englan 1 to 
" our ancient ally ' 

The hostilities of the Indians north of the Ohio, ly many at 
tnbuted to British wtles, still continued The attempts at an 
amicable negotiation had proved as fruitless as Washington had 
anticipated. The troops under Wayne had, therefore, taken the 
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field to act offensively; l)ut from the lateness of the season, ha<l 
formed a wmter camp near the site of tbe present city of Cincin- 
nati, whence Wayne was to open his campaign in the ensuing 
Bpring. 

Congress assembled on the 2d of December (1793), with 
varioua causes of exasperation at work ; the intrigues of Genet 
and the aggressions of England, uniting to aggravate to a degree 
of infatuation the partiality for Franco, and render imminent the 
chance of a foreign war. 

Washington, in his opening speech, after expressing his deep 
and respectful sense of the renewed testimony of public approba- 
tion manifested in his re-election, proceeded to state the measures 
be had taken, in consequence of the war in Europe, to protect the 
rights and interests of the United States, and maintain peaceful 
relations with the belligerent parties. Still ho pressed upon Con- 
gress the necessity of placing th tjn Itnfm 
plete defence. "The Unite I St t lb ught t t 
indulge a persuasion that, cont ayttb 1 fh n t 
(hey will forever keep at a di t th j ai i 1 pj 1 t m 
with which the history of eve y t I d Tl nl 
due to the United States among nat n h h 11 1 thb Id, 
if not absolutely lost, by the pttnfwak IfM 1 
sire to ayoid insalt, we must b bltojlt fwd to 
secure peace— -one of the mcit pnwerfil instruments ot our pros- 
perity — it must bu known that wo are at all time-^ rea ly iuc 
■war." In the spirit of these remirhs he urge 1 mea'turei to in- 
crease the amount of arms ind am nun tion m the arsi aK and 
to improve the militia estal lisbment 

One part of his Speech conveyed an impressive admonition to 
the House of Kepresentatives : " No pecuniary consideration is 
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more urgent tlian the regular redemption und discliarge of tha 
public dHljt ; in none can delay be more injurious, or an economy 
of time more valuable." 

The necessity of augmenting' tlie public revenue in a degree 
cnmmensuiate with the objects suggested, ivas likewise touched 

In cuncluding his speech, he endeavored to impress upon his 
hearers the magnitude of their task, the important intt-rosfa con- 
fided to them, and the conscienfiousnesa that should reign over 
their dcliherations. "Without an unprejudiced coolness, the 
welfare of the government may be hazarded ; ■without harmony, 
as far as consists with freedom of sentiment, its dignity may be 
lost. But, as tlie legislative proceedings of the United Stafes 
will never, I trust, bo reproached for the want of temper or of 
candor, so shall not the public happiness langui&h from the want 
of my strenuous and waime&t co-operation." 

In a message to both Houses, on the 5th of Recemlier, con- 
cerning foreign relations, Washington spoke feelingly with regard 
to those with the representative and executive bodies of France : 
" It is with extreme concern I have to inform you that the pro- 
ceedings of the person whom they have unfortunately appointed 
their minister plenipotentiary hero, have breathed nothing of the 
friendly spirit of the nation which sent him; their tendency, on 
the contiary, has been to involve us in war abroad, and discord 
and anarchy at home. So far as his acts, or those of his agents, 
have threatened our immediate commitment in the war, or flagrant 
insult to the authority of the laws, their effect has been counter- 
acted by the ordinary cognizance of the laws, and by an exertion 
of the powers confided to me. Where their danger was not im- 
minent, they have been home with, from sentimeots of regard for 
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tis nation ; from a sense of their friendship towarJa ua ; from a 
conviction, that they would not suffer us to remain long exposed 
to the action of a person, who has so little respected onr mutual 
dispositions ; and, I wiU add, from a reliance on the firmness of 
my fellow-citizens in their principles o£ peace and order." 

John Adams, speaking of this pasbage of the message, says : 
"The President has given Genet a bolt of thunder ' He ques- 
tioned, however, whether Washington would be supported in it 
by the two Houses — " although he stands at pre&ent as high in 
the admiration and confidence of the people as n er he did, I ex- 
pect he will find many bitter and desperate enemies arise in con- 
Bequence of his just judgment against Genet.* 

In fact, the choice of speaker showed that there was a ma- 
jority of ten against tlie administration, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; yet it was manifest, from the iiffectionate answer on 
the 6th, of the two IXouses, to Washington's speech, and the sat- 
isfaction expressed at his re-election, that he was not included in 
the opposition which, from this act, appeared to await his politi- 
cal system. The House did justice to the purity and patriotism 
of the motive which had prompted him again to obey the voice 
of his country, when called by it to the Presidential chajr. " It 
is to virtues which have commanded long and universal reverence, 
and services from which have flowed great and lasting benefits, 
that the tribute of praise may be paid, without the reproach of 
flattery ; and it is from the same sources that the fairest antici- 
pations may be derived in favor of the public happiness." 

Notwithstanding tho popular ferment in favor of France, both 
Hooses seem to liave approved the course pursued by Washington 

»■ Letter in Mrs. AJams. Liib, vol. i., p. 4(j0. 
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in regard to that country ; and as to his proclamation of neutral- 
ity, wtile the House approvecl of it in guarded terms, the Senate 
pronounced it a " measure well-timed and wise ; manifesting a 
watehful solicitude for the welfare of the nation, and calculated 
to promote it." 

Early in tho session, Mr. Jefferson, in compliance viiVii a re- 
quisition which the House of Representatives had made, Feh. 
23d, 1791, furnished an able and comprehensive report of the 
state of trade of the United States with different countries ; the 
nature and extent of exports and imports, and the amount o£ 
tonnage of the American shipping ; specifying, also, the various 
restrictions and prohibitions by which our commerce was embar- 
rassed, and, in some instances, almost ruined. " Two methods," 
he said, "presented themselves, by which these impediments 
might be removed, modified, or counteracted ; fiiendly arrange- 
ment or countervaibng legislation Fiiendly irnngpments w:,re 
preferable with all who ^lould come mto them, and ne "huuld 
carry into such arringements all the libcrilit> and sj.iiit ot ac- 
commodation whuh the nature of the cise Ti o ild limit But," 
he adds, "shfuld iny nation continue its >-vstem of prohibits e 
duties and regulations, it behooves us to protect our citizens, their 
commerce, and navigation, by counter prohibitions, duties, and 
regulations." To effect this, he '.uggested a striea if leijislatue 
msasarea of a retaliatorj kind * 

With this able and elaborate Kport, Teffci= n clrsed li'! la 
bors as Secretary of fetite His last ni-t was t kind of jartmg 
gun to Mr, Genet This reistlesa funcfionaiy had, on the 20th 
of December, bent to him translations ot tho instructions gum 

» Sec Jeffci'son's "Works, vol. vii. 
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liim liy tlie executive council of FraDco; desiring tliat thfi Presl- 
denfc would lay tliem officially before hoih Houses o£ Congress, 
and proposing to transmit successively, other papers to be laid 
Ijefore them in like manner. 

Jefferson, on the 31st of Decemher, informed Genet tliat lie 
]ia,d laid his letter and its accompaniments before the President. 
*' I have it in charge to observe," adds he, " that your functions 
as the missionaiy of a foreign nation here, are confined to tlie 
transactions of the affairs of your nation, with tlie Executive of 
the tTnited States ; that the commanications which are to pass 
between the executive and legislative branches, cannot be a sub- 
ject for your interference, and that the President mast be left to 
jndge for himself what matters his duty or the public good may 
require him to propose to the deliberations of Congress. I have, 
therefore, the honor of retimiing you the copies sent for distribu- 
tion, and of being, with great respect, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant." 

Such was Jeffeison's dignified rebuke of the presumptuous 
meddling of Genet, and indeed his ivhole course of official pro- 
ceedings Tilth that minister, notwithstanding his personal in- 
timacy with him and his strong French partialities, is worthy of 
the highest approbation. Genet, in fact, who had calculated on 
Jefferson's friendship, charged him openly with having a language 
official and a language confidential, but it certainly was credita- 
ble to him, as a public functionary in a place of high trust, that, 
in his official transaction'), ho could rise superior to individual 
prejudices and partialities, aad consult only the dignity and in- 
tei'ests of his country. 

Washington bad been especially sensible of the talents and 
integrity displayed by Jefferson during the closing year of his 
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secretaryship, and particularly throTigtout this Frencii perplexity, 
anil liad recently made a last attemptj ijut an unsuccessful one, 
to persaade Mm to remain in the cabinet. On the s»me day with 
his letter to Genet, Jefferson addressed one to "Washm^jt it 
minding him of his having postponed his retirement from fti l 
nntil tile end of the annual year. " That term be nji now ir 
rived," writes he, " aad my propensities to retirement becoming 
daily more and more irre'-istihle, I now take the hherty of resign- 
ing the office info your hands Pe pleaied to accept with it my 
sincere tlianks fsr all the indulgentea ■which you have been so 
good as to exert. ISO towards me m the disihaige of its duties. 
Conscious that mj need ot them has been great, I have still ever 
found them greater, without any other claim on my part than a 
firm pursuit of what has appeared to me to be right, and a thor- 
ough disdain of all means which were not as open and honor- 
able as their object was pure. I carry into my retirement a lively 
sense of yonr goodness, and shall continue gratefully to remem- 

The following was Washington's reply : " Since it has been 
impossible to prevent you to forego any longer the indulgence of 
your desire for private life, the event, howevei' anxious I am to 
avert it, must be submitted to. 

" But I cannot suffer you to leave your station without assur- 
ing you, that the opinion which I had formed of your integrity 
and talents, and which dictated your original nomination, has 
heen confirmed by the fullest experience, and that both have been 
eminently displayed iij the discharge of your duty." 

The place thus made vacant in the cabinet was filled by Mr. 
Edmund Eandolph, whose office of Attorney General was conferred 
on Mr. William Bradford, of Pennsylvania. 
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No one seemed to tlirow o£ the toils of office ivitli.more delight 
than Jefferson ; or to betake himself witli more devotion to the 
simple occupations of rural life. It was his hoaat, in a letter to 
a friend ivritten some time after his return to Monticello, tliat ha 
had seen no newspaper since he had left Philadelphia, and he be- 
lieved lie should never take another newspaper of any sort. " I 
think it is Montaigne," writes he, " who has said, that ignorance 
is the softest pillow on which a man can rest his head, I am 
sure it is true as to everything political, and shall endeavor to es- 
trange myself to every thing of that character." Yet the very 
next sentence shows the lurking of tlie old party feud. "I in- 
dulge myself in one political topic only — that is, in declaring to 
my countrymen the shameless corruption of a portion of the rep- 
resentatives of the first and second Congresses, and tJieir mplicit 
devotion to (he trcastery." * 

We suhjoin his comprehensive character of Washington, the 
result of long observation and cabinet experience, and written in 
after years, when there was no temptation to insincere eulogy : 

" His integrity was most pure ; his justice the most infleiible 
I have ever known ; no motives of interest or consanguinity, of 
friendship or hatrsd; heing ahle to bias his decision. He was, 
indeed, in every sense of tlio word, a wise, a good, and a great 

* letter to E. Esndolph. "Works, ir. 103. 
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Public affairs weie becoming more and more complicated, and 
events in Europe were full of gloomy portent. " The news of 
this evening," writes John Adams to his wife, on tJie 9tli of 
January, " is, that tlie q^ueen of France is no more. When will 
savages be satisfied with hlood ' TsTo prospect of peace in Europe, 
therefore none of intern 1 3i nony America. We cannot well 
he in a more disagreeable t at tl an we are witb all Europe, 
witli all Indiana, and i th 11 Ba lary rovers. Nearly one-half 
of tlie Continent is in onstant oppos t on to the other, and the 
President's situation, ivli li i h ghly re ponsible, is very distress- 
Adams speaks of Iiaving had two hours' conversation with 
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Washington alone in liia caljinet, but intimates that he could not 
repeal the purport of it, even hy a hint ; it had satisfied him, 
however, of Washington's earnest desu-c to do right ; bis close 
application to discover it, and his deliberate and comprehensive 
viewof our affairs ivith all the world. " The anti-federalists and 
the Trenchified zealots," adds Adams, " have nothing now to do 
that I can conceive of, but to ruin his character, destroy his peace, 
and injure his healtii. He supports all their attacks with firm- 
ness, and his health appeals fo be very good."* 

The report of Mr. Jefferson on commercial intercourse, was 
soon taken up in the House in a committee of the whole. A 
series of resolutions based on it, and relating to the privileges 
and restrictions of the commerce of the United States, were intro- 
duced by Mr, Madison, and became the subject of a warm and 
acrimonious debate. The report upheld the policy of turning the 
course of trade fiom England to France, by discriminations in 
fdior of the latter; and the resolutions were to the same purport. 
The idea was to oppose commercial resistance to commercial in- 
juryj to enforce a perfect commercial equality by retaliating im- 
positions, assuming that the commercial system of Great Britain 
was hostile to the United States — a position strongly denied hy 
some of the debaters. 

Though tie subject was, or might seem to he, of a purely 
commercial nature, it was inevitably mised up with political con- 
siderations, according as a favorable inclination to England or 
France was apprehended. The debate waxed warm as it pro- 
ceeded, with a strong infusion of bitterness. Fisher Ames stig- 
matized the resolutions as having French stamped upon the very 

* Life of Jolin Aaiiins, vo.. i., p. 4G1. 
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face of them. Whereupon, Colonel Parker of Virginia, \vislied 
that there were a stamp on the forehead of every one to designate 
whether he were for France or England. For himself, ho would 
not he silent and hear that nation abused, to whom America wa3 
indebted for her rank as a nation. There was a hurst of applause 
in the gallery ; but the indecorum was rebuked by the galleries 
being cleared. 

The debate, which had commenced on the 13th of January, 
(1794,) was protracted to the 3d of Feljruary, when the question 
being taken on the first resolution, it was carried by a majority 
of only five, so nearly were parties divided. The fnrtlier con- 
sideration of the remaining resolutions was postponed to March, 
when it was resumed, but, in consequence of the new complexion 
of affairs, was suspended without a decision. 

The nest legislative movement was also productive of a warm 
debate, tlough connected wjtha sabject l^hn'h appealed to the 
sympathies of the whole n ibon Algerme corsairs had captured 
eleven American merchant vesseli, and upward-i of one hunlreil 
piiaoners, and the regent^ mamlested a disposition for further 
outiages. A bill was introduted into Congress proposing a torie 
of six frigates, to protect "the commerce of the United States 
against the cruisers of this piratical power. The bill met with 
strenuous oppiisiticm. The force would require time to prcpaio 
it ; and would then be insufficient. It might be laying the 
foundation of a large permanent navy and a great public debt. 
It would be cheaper to purchase the frienth^kip of Algiers with 
money, as was done by other nations of superior maritime force, 
or to purchase the protection of those nations. It seems hardly 
credible at the present day, that such policy could have boon 
urged before an American Congress, without provoking a burst 
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of scorn, anil indignation.; yet itw h Iwtlita ntn 
of the kind ; and, tlough the hill i a 
Houses, it was hut by a small majo t> 
assent of the President. 

la tlie course of thia seasion, fre h i; 
the government of tho niischieyoii i 
Qcnet ; ahowing that, not content w th mp m m^ tl n u 
trality of the United States at eea, h w ttmftngt Ian e 
it by land. From documents receiv ! t apj a \ that n "^ m 
ber he had sent emissaries to Kentucky, to em oil American citizens 
in an expedition against New Orleans, and the Spanish posses- 
Bions ; furnishing them with blank commissions for the purpoao.* 
It waa an enterprise in which the adventurous people of that State 
were ready enough to embark, through enthusiasm for the French 
nation and impatience at the delay of Spain to open the navigation 
of the Mississippi. Another expedition was to proceed against 
the Floridas ; men for the purpose to be enlisted at the South, to 
rendezvous in Georgia, and to be aided by a body of Indians and 
by a French fleet, should one arrive" on the coast. 

A proclamation from Governor Moultrie checked all such en- 
listments in South Carolina, hut brought forth a letter from Genet 
to Mr. Jefferson, denying that he had endeavored to raise an 
armed force in that State for the service of the republic : '■ At 
the same time," adds he, "I am too frank to conceal from you 
that, authorized by the French nation to deliver bievcta to such 
of your fellow-citizens who feel animated by a desire to serve the 
fairest of causes, I have accorded them to several brave republi- 
cans of South Carolina, whose intention appeared to me to be, ia 

* Amcritau State PapeiT, ii. G6- 
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expatriating tlieraselves, to go among the triljes of mdcpenilent 
Indians, ancient friends and allies of France, to inflict, if tbey 
could, in concert witli them, the harm to Spaniards and English- 
men, which the governments of those two nations h.id the hase- 
ness to do for a long time to yom fellow-citizens, under the name 
of these savages, the same as they have done recently under that 
of the Algerines." 

Documents relating to these transactions were communicated 
to Congress by Washington, early in January. But, though the 
expedition set on foot in South Carolina had Leen checked, it was 
siihsequently reported that the one in Kentucky against Louisiana, 
was stall in progress and about to descend the Ohio. 

These schemes showed such determined purpose, on the part 

of Genet, to undermine the peace of the United States, that 

Washington, without waiting a reply to tho demand for his re^ 

11 resolved f^ keep no further term^ w th that I eadlong d 1 1 mat 

Ti 1 "n tj poss hly the safety of th 1 n te 1 Stat s lepen le 1 

In 1, cabinet co nc 1 t was leter n up 1 to s j. p le C en t 'f 
1 jlomat c f net ons lep i\e him f tl e con'i q ent p i leges 
nd Tirest h s j e son i message to Congress a ow ng such de- 
to nat n as prep'jred 1 ut at this cr t al ju cture cm e 
lei>i <it hes f om & ern r Morr s a nouncuag Genet s recall 

The F en h mm ater of fore ^n ifia rs ha 1 in fact rej rol ated 
tl e c niluct of Genet as uniuthor zed by hi'i nstm t ons ind 
dp ervmj, of punish ncnt and Mr Fauchet e let y ot the e"\. 

t e counc 1 vas ijpoatel t succeed hm Mr Tau 1 t 
ir vel u the Un tel States m Tebruary 

About th t me vigilince \ as req ired to guard tga nst 
o gs fro an oppos te quarter Wo ha o noticed the orders 
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issued by Great Britaia to her cruisers in June, 1793, and the 
teaentmbnt thereby excited in the United States. On the 6th of 
the following month of Novemler, she had given them additioaal 
instructions to detain all vessels laden with the prodnce of any 
colony belonging to France, or carrying supplies to any such 
colony, and to bring them, with their cargoes, to British porta, 
for adjudication in the British courts of admiralty. 

Captures of American vessels were taking place in consequence 
of these orders, and heightening public irritation. They were 
considered indicative of determiEed hostility on the part of Great 
Britain, and they produced measures in Congress preparatory to 
an apprehended state of war. An embargo was laid, prolubiting 
all trade from the United States to aay foreign place for the 
space of thirty days, and vigorous preparations for defence wero 
adopted with hut little opposition. 

On the 27tb of March, resolutions were moved that all debts 
duo to British subjects be sequestered and paid into the treasury, 
as a fund to indemnify citizens of the United States for depre- 
dations sustained from British cruisers, and that all intercourse 
with Great Britain be interdicted until she had made compen- 
sation fur these injuries, and until she should make surrender of 
the Western posts. 

The popular excitement was intense. Meetings were held on 
the subject of British spoliations. 'Peace or war' was the ab- 
sorbing question. The partisans of France were now in the 
ascendant. It was scouted as pusillanimous any longer to hold 
terms with England. "No doubt," said they, "she despises the 
proclamation of nentrality, as an evidence of timidity ; every mo- 
tive of self-respect calls on the people of the United States to show 
a proper spirit." 
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It was suggested that those who were in favor of resisting 
British aggressions should mount the tri-colored cockade ; and 
forthwith it was mounted hymany; while a democratic society, 
■was formed to correspond with the one at Philadelphia, and aid 
in giving effect to these popular sentiments. 

While the puhlic mind was in this inflammable state, Wash- 
ington received advices from Mr. Pinckney, the American min- 
ister in London, informing him that tho British ministry had 
issued instructions to the coinraanders of armed vessels, revoking 
those of the 6th of November, 1793. Lord Grenville also, in 
conversation with Mr. Pinckney, had explained the real motives 
for that order, showing that, however oppressive in its execution, 
it had not been intended for the special vexation of Ameiican 



Washington laid Pinckney's letter before Congress on the 4th 
of April. It had its effect on both parties ; federalists saw in it 
a chance of accommodating difficulties, and, therefore, opposed all 
measures calculated to irritate ; the other party did not press 
their belligerent propositions to any immediate, decision, but 
showed no solicitude to avoid a rapture. 

Jefferson, though reputed to be the head of the rreneh party, 
avowed in a letter to Madison his hope that war would not result, 
hut that justice would be obtained in a peaceable way ;• and he 
repeats the hope ia a subsequent letter. " My countrymen," 
writes he, " are groaning under the insults of Great Britain. I 
hope some means will turn up of reconciling our iaith and honor 
with peace. I confess to you, I have seen enough of one war 
never to wish to see another." ■!■ 

* Jefferson's Works, vol. iv. p. 102. 

\ lb. vol. iv,, p, 104. Letter to John Adams. 
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" 'Tia as great an error," writes Hamilton, at the same tjme, 
"for a nation to overrate as to underrate Itself. Presumption is 
as great a fault as timidity, 'Tis our error to overrate ourselves 
and underrate Great Britain ; we forget how little we can annoy, 
how much we may be annoyed " * 

The war cry, however, 13 too obiious a mtoiia of ];3juUr cy- 
citoment to he readily given up Busy paitisins saw that the 
feeling of the populace was helljgerent, and eiery means were 
taken by the press and the democratic societies to exasperate this 
feeling ; according to them the ciisis c illed, not for moderation, 
but for decision, for energj Still, to adhere to a neutral posi 
tion, would argue tamenesiS — cowardice I Washington, however, 
was too morally brave to he clamored out of his wise moderation 
by such taunts. He resolved to prevent a war if possible, by an 
appeal to British justice, to be made through a special envoy, 
who should represent to the British government the injuries 
we had sustained from it in various ways, and should urge in- 
demnification. 

The measure was decried by the party favorable to Franwj, 
as an undue advance to the British government ; but they were 
still more hostile t« it when it was rumored that Hamilton was to 
be chosen for the mission, A member of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives addressed a strong letter to the President, deprecating 
the raission, but especially the reputed choice of the envoy. 
James Monroe, also, at that time a member of tho Senate, re- 
monstrated agai0st the nomination of Hamilton, as injurious 
to the public interest, and to tho interest of Washington him- 
self, and offered to explain his reasons to the latter in a private 
interview. 

* Hamilton's "Works, iv, 528. 
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Washington (lecliued ibo interview, but requested Mr. Mon- 
roe, if possessed of any facts wHcii woul'l disc[iialify Mr. Hamilton 
for tlie mission, to communicate tliem to him in writing. 

" Colonel Hamilton and others have been mentioned," adds 
lie, "but no one is yet absolutely decided upon in my mind. 
But as much will depend, among other things, upon the abilities 
of the person sent, and his knowledge of the affairs of this coun- 
try, and as I alone am responsible for a proper nomination, it 
certainly behooves me to name such a one as, in my judgment, 
combines the requisites for a mission so peculiarly interesting to 
the peace and happiness of this country." 

Hamilton, however, aware of the "collateral obstacles" which 
existed with respect to himself, had resolved to advise Washing- 
ton to drop him from the consideration and to fix upon another 
character ; and recommended John Jay, the Chief Justice of Iho 
United States, as the man whom it would be advisable to send. 
" I think," writes he, " the biuJness would have the best chance 
possible in his hands, and I ilatter mj-self, that his mission would 
issue in a manner that wuuld produce the most important good 
to the nation." ' 

Mr. Jay was the person ultimately chosen. Washington, in 
his message, thus nominating an additional envoy to Great Brit- 
ain, expressed undiminished coniidence in the minister actually 
iu London. " But a mission like this," observes he, " while it 
corresponds with the solemnity of the occasion, will announce to 
the world a solicitude for a friendly adjustment of our complaints 
and a reluctance to hostility. Going immediately from the 
United States, such an envoy will carry with him a full knowl- 

"> Hamilton's Works, to), iv. p. 531. 
VOL- V 9 
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edge of the existing temper and senBibility of our country, and 
will thus be taught to vindicate our rights with firmness, and to 
cultJYate peace with f,iii:'erity." 

The nomination was approved by a majority of ten Senators. 

By this sudden and decisive measure Washington ROught to 
stay the precipitate impulses o£ public pa^ioa ; to give time to 
put the country into a complete state of defence, and tn provida 
such other measures as might be necessary if negotiation, in a 
reasonable time, should prove unsuccessful* 

Notwithstaoding the nomination of the envoy, the reaolutiou 
to cut oif all intercourse with Great Britain passed tlie House of 
Eepi-esentatives, and was only lost in the Senate by the casting 
vote of the Vice President, which was given, according to general 
belief, "not from a disincliDation to the ulterior expedience of 
the measure, hut fi'om a desire," previously, " to try the effect of 
negotiation." f 

While Washington was thus endeavoring to steer the vessel 
of State, amid the surges and blasts which were threatening on 
every side, Jefferson, who had hauled out of the storm, writes 
serenely from his retirement at Monticello, to his friend Ten^h 
Coxa at Paris : 

" Youi letters give a comfortahlo view of French affairs., and 
later events seem to confirm it.' 0* ei" the foreign powers, I am 
conrinced they will triumph completely, and I cannot hut hope 
that that triumph, and the consequent disgrace of the invading 
tyrants, is destined, in order of events, to kindle the wrath of 
Emope against those who have dared to embroil them in such 



« Letter to Edmund Randolph. WritiiigB, i. 403. 
f Washington to Tobiaa Lear, Wridugs, s, 401. 
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■wickedness, and to bring, at length, kings, cobles, and priests, 
to tlie scaffolds which they have been so long deluging with 
human blood. I am still warm whenever I think of these scoun- 
drels, though I do it as seldom as I can, preferring infinitely to 
contemplate the tranquil growth of my lucerne and potatoes. I 
liave so completely withdrawn myself from these spectacles of 
nsurpation and misrule, that I do not take a smgle newspaper, 
nor read one a month ; and I feel myself infinitely the happier 
for it." * 

* Works, iv. 104. 
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The French government having so promptly complied with the 
wishes of the American government in recalling citizen Genet, 
requested, as an act of reciprocity, the recall of Gouvemeur Morris, 
whose political sympathies were considered highly ariitocratJcal. 
The request was granted accordmgly, but Washington, in a, letter 
to Morris, notifying him of his heing superseded, assured him of 
his own undiminished confidence and friendship. 

James Monroe, who was appointed in his place, arrived at 
Paris in a moment of great reaction. Robespierre had termi- 
nated his bloody career on the scaffold, and the reign of terror 
was at an end. The new minister from the United States was 
received in public by the Convention. The sentiments expressed 
by MomY)e on delivering his credentials, were so completely in 
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unison vnth. the feeling of the moment, that the President of the 
Convention cml)raced Llm with emotion, and it was decreed that 
the American and French flags should be entwined and hung «p 
in the hall of the Convention, in sign of the union and friendship 
of the two republics. 

Chiming in with the popular impulse, Monroe presented the 
American flag to the Convention, on the part of Ms country. It 
was received with enthusiasm, and a decree was passed, that tho 
national flag of Prance should be transmitted in return, to the 
government of the United States. 

Washington, in the mean time, was becoming painfully aware 
that censorious eyes at home were keeping a watch upon his ad- 
ministration, and censorious tongues and pens were ready to 
cavil at every measure. " The afiiiirs of this comitry camiot go 
wrong," writes he ironically to Gouvemeur Morris ; " there are 
so many watchful guardians of them, (mi such infallible guides, 
that no one ia at a loss for a director at every turn." 

This is almost the only instance of irony to be fomid in his 
usually plain, direct correspondence, and to us is mournfully sug- 
gestive of that soreness and wearmess of heart with which he saw 
his conscientious policy misunderstood or misrepresented, and 
himself becoming an object of party hostility. 

Within three weelcs after the date,of this letter, an insurrection 
l)roke out in the western part of Pennsylvania on account of the 
excise law. We have already mentioned the riotous opposition 
this law had experienced. BUis of indictment had been found 
against some of the rioters. The marshsd, when on the way to 
serve the processes issued by the court, was fired upon by armed 
men, and narrowly escaped with his life. He was suliseq^uently 
seized and compelleii to renounce the exercise of his official duties. 
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The house of General Novil, inspector of the revenue, was assail 
ed, "but the assailants were repulsed. They assemlDled in greater 
numliets ; the magistrates and naOitia officers shrank irom inter- 
fering, lest it should prOYOko a general insurrection ; a few r^u- 
lar soldjers were obtained from the garrison at Fort Pitt. There 
was a parley. The insurgents demanded that the inspector and 
his papers should be given wp ; and the soldiers march out of the 
house and ground their arms. The demand being refused, the 
house was attacked, the outhouses set on fire, and the garrison 
was compelled to surrender. The marshal and inspector finally 
escaped out of the country ; descended the Ohio, and, by a cir- 
cuitous route, found tlieir way to the seat of government ; bring- 
ing a lamentable tale of their misadventures, 

Washington deprecated the result of these outrageous pro- 
ceedings, " If the laws are to be so trampled upon with impuni- 
ty," said he, "and a minority, a small one too, is to dictate to 
the majority, there is an end put, at one strolte, to republican 
government." 

It was intimated that the insurgent district could bring seven 
tliousand men into the field. Delay wovdd only swell the grow- 
ing disaffection. On the 7th of August Washington issued a 
proclamation, warning the insurgents to disperse, and declaring 
that if tranquillity were not restored before the 1st of September, 
force would be employed to compel submission to the laws. To 
show that this was not an empty threat, he, on the same day, 
made a requisition on the governors of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Vir^nia, for militia to compose an army 
of twelve thousand men ; afterwards augmented to fifteen thou- 

In a letter to the Governor of Virginia (Light-IIorse Harry 
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Lea), lie says ; " I consider this insurrection as the first formida- 
ble frait of the Democratic Societies, brought forth, 1 believe, too 
prematurely for their own Tiews, which may contribute to the 
annihilation of them. 

" That these societies were instituted by the artful and design- 
ing members (many of their body, I have no doubt, mean well, 
but linow little of the real plan), primarily to sow among the 
people the seeds of jealousy and distrust of the government, by 
destroying all confidence in the administration of it, and that those 
doctrines have been budding and blowing ever since, is not new 
to any one who is acquiunted with the character of their leaders, 
and has been attentive to their manosnvres, I early gave it as my 
opinion to the confidential oharaeters around me, that if these so- 
cieties were not counteracted (not by prosecutions, the ready way 
to make them grow stronger), or did not fell into disesteem from 
the knowledge of their origin, and the views with which they had 
been instituted by their father, Genet, for purposes well known to 
the government, they would shalte the government to its founda- 

The insurgents manifesting a disposition to persevere in their 
rebellious conduct, the President issued a second proclamation on 
the 25th of September, describing in forcible terms, the perverse 
and obstinate spirit with which the lenient propositions of govern- 
ment had been met, and declaring his fixed purpose to reduce tiie 
refractory to obedience. Shortly after this he left Philadelphia 
for Carlisle, to join the army, then on its march to suppress the 
insurrection in the western part of Pennsylvania. 

Just as Washington was leaving Philadelphia, a letter was 
put into his hands from Major-General Morgan, The proclama- 
tion had roused the spirit of that revolutionary veteran. lie was 
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on Ills way, he wrote, to join the cspedition against the insur- 
gents, having command of a division of the Virginia militia, of 
which General Lee was command er-in^ief, 

Washington replied from Carlisle to his old companion in 
arms : " Although I r^et the occasion which has called you into 
tbe field, I rejoice to hear yon are there; anditiaprobahlelmay 
meet you at Fort Cumherland, whither I shall proceed as soon aa 
I see the troops at this rendezvous in condition to advance. At 
that place, or at Bedfoi-d, my ulterior resolution must be taken, 
either to advance with the troops into the insurgent counties of 
this State, or to return to Philadelphia for the purpose of mooting 
Congress the 3d of nest month. 

" Imperious circumstances alone can justiiy my absence from 
the seat of government, whilst Congress are in session ; but if 
these, from the disposition of the people in the refractory counties, 
and the state of the information I expect to receive at the ad- 
vanced posts, should a^ear to exists the less must yield to the 
greater duties of my office, and I shall cross the mountains with 
the troops; if not, I shall place the command of the combined 
force under the orders of Governor Lee of Virginia, and repair to 
the seat of govemmeat." 

We will here note that Lawrence Lewis, a son of Washing- 
ton's sister, Mrs. Fielding Lewis, having caught the spirit of arms, 
accompanied Morgan as aide-de-camp, on this expedition. The 
prompt zeal with which he volunteered mto the service of his 
country was, doubtless, highly satisfactory to his uncle, with 
whom, it will be seen, he was a great fevoiite 

On the 9th of October Washington writes from Carlisle to 
flie Secretary of State : " The insurgents are ahrmed, but not 
yet brought to their proper senses Every means is. devised by 
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them and their friends and assodates, to induce a belief that 
there is no necessity for troops crossing the mountains ; although 
■we have information, at the same time, that part of the people 
there are obliged to embody themselves, to repel the insults of 
(mother part." 

On the 10th, the Pennsylvania troops set out from Carlisle 
for their rendezvous at Bedford, and Washington proceeded to 
Williamsport, thence to go on to Fort Cumberland, the rendez- 
vous of the Virginia and Maryland troops. He arrived at the 
latter place on the 16th of October, and found a respectable force 
assembled from those States, and learnt that fifteen hundred more 
from Virginia were at hand. All accounts agreed that the insur- 
gents were greatly alarmed at the serious appearance of things. 
"I believe," writes Washington, "the eyes of all the well-dis- 
posed people of this country will soon be opened, and that they 
will clearly see the tendency, if not the design, of the leader of 
these self-created societies. As far as I have heard them, spoken 
of, it is with sti-ong reprobation." 

At Bedford he arranged matters and settled a plan of military 
operations. The Governors of Vir^nia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania, were at the head of the troops of their respective States, 
but Governor Lee was to have the general command. This done, 
Washmgton prepared to shape his course for Philadelphia — " but 
not," says he indignantly, " because the impertinence of Mr. 
Bache, or his correspondent, has undertaken to pronounce that I 
cannot, constitutionally, command the army, whilst Congress is in 

In a letter to Governor Lee, on leaving him in command, he 
conveyed to the army the very high sense he entertained " of the 
enlightened and patriotic Zeal for the constitution and the laws 
VOL. v.— 9* 
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which had led them cheerfully to quit their families, homes, and 
the comforts of private life, to undertake, and thus far to per- 
form, a long ajid fatiguing march, and to encounter and endure 
the hardships and privations of a military life." 

"No citizen of the United States," ohserves he, "can ever be 
engaged in a service more important to their country. It is 
nothing less than to consolidate and to preserve the blessings of 
that revolution which, at much expense of blood and treasure, 
constituted us a free and independent nation." 

His parting admonition is — " that every officer and soldier 
will constantly bear in mind, that he comes to support tlie laws, 
and that it would be peculiarly imbeeomiog in him to be, in any 
way, tlie infractor of them ; that the essential principles of a free 
govemm.ent coaline the province of the military when called 
forth on such occasions, to these two objects : first, to combat 
and subdue all who may be found in arms in opposition to the 
national will and authority ;. secondly, to aid and support the 
civil magistrates in bringing offenders to justice. The dispensa- 
tion of this justice belongs to tlie civil magistrates ; and let it ever 
be our pride and our glory to leave the sacred deposit there in- 
violate." 

Washington pushed on for Philadelphia, through deep roads 
and a three days' rain, and arrived there about the last of Octo- 
ber. Governor Lee marched ^vith the troops in two divisions, 
amounting to fifteen thousand men, into the western counties of 
Pennsylvania. This great military array extmguished at once 
the kindling elements of a civil war, " by making resistance des- 
perate." At the approach of so overwhelming a force the insur- 
gents laid down their arms, and gave assurance of submission, and 
craved the clemency of government. It was extended to them. 
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A few were tried for treason, buS were not convicted ; but as 
some spirit of discontent was still manifest, Major-General Mor- 
gan was stationed with a deta<!liment for the winter, in the dis- 
affected region. 

The paternal care with which Washington watehed, at all 
times, over the welfare of the country, was manifested in a letter 
to General Hamilton, who had remmned with the army. " Press 
the Governors to be pointed in ordering the officers under their 
respective commands to march back with their respective corps ; 
and to see that the inhabitants meet with no disgraceful insults 
or injuries from them." 

It must have been a proud satisfaction to Washington to havo 
put down, without an effusion of blood, an insurrection which, at 
one time, threatened such serious consequences. In a letter to 
Mr. Jay, who had recently gone minister to England, he writes: 
" The insurrection in the western counties of this State will be 
represented differently, according to the wishes of some and the 
prejudices of others, who may exhibit it as an evidence of what 
has been predicted, ' that we are unable to govern ourselves.' 
Under this view of the subject, I am happy in givuig it to you as 
the general opinion, that this event, having happened at the tiraa 
it did, was fortunate, although it will be attended with consider- 
able expense." 

After expressing his opinion that the ' self-created societies' 
who were liiboring to effect some revolution in the government, 
were the fomenters of these western disturbances, he adds : " It 
has afforded an occasion for the people of this country to show 
tlieir abhorrence of the result and their attachment to the consti- 
tution and the laws ; for I believe tliat five times the number of 
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militia that was required, would have come forward, if it had heen 
necessary, in support of them. 

" The spirit which blazed out on this occasion, as soon as the 
object was fully understood and the lenient measures of the gov- 
ernment were made known to the people, deserves to he com- 
municated. There are instances of general officers going at the 
head of a single troop, and of light companies; of field officers, 
when they came to the place of rendezvous, and found no com- 
mand for them in that grade, turning into the ranks and proceed- 
ing as private soldiers, under their own captains ; and of numbers 
possessing the first fortunes in the country, standing in the ranks 
as private men, and marching day by day, with their knapsacks 
and haversacks at their backs, sleeping on straw with a single 
blanket in a soldier's tent, during the frosty nights which we 
have had, by way cf example to others. Nay, more, many young 
Quakers, of the first families, diaTaet«r, and property, not dis- 
couraged by the elders, have turned into the ranks and marched 
with the troops. 

"These things have terrified the insui^ents, who had no con- 
ception that such a spirit prevailed ; but while the thunder only 
tumbled at a distance, were boasting of their strength and wish 
ing for and threatening the militia by turns ; intimating that the 
arms they should take from them would soon become a magazine 
in their heads," 
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In his speecli on the opening of Congress (November 19th), 
Washington, in adverting tu the insurrection in Western Penn- 
sylvania, did not hesitate to denounce " certain self-created so- 
cieties " as " fomenters of it." After detailing itiS commencement 
and progress, he observes : "While there is cause to lament that 
occurrences of this nature should have disgraced the name or inter- 
rupted the tranqtiillity of any part of our community, or should have 
diverted to a new application any portion of the public resources, 
there are not wanting real and substantial consolations for tho 
misfortune. It has demonstrated, that our prosperity rests on 
solid foundations ; by furnishing an additional proof that my fel- 
low-citizens undei'stand ths tnie principles of government and lib- 
erty ! that they feel their inseparable nnion ; that, notwithstand- 
ing all the devices which have been used to sway them from their 
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interest and duty, they are now as ready to maintain the author- 
ity o£ the laws against licentious invasions, as they were to defend 
their rights against usurpation. It has been a spectacle, dis- 
playing to the highest advantage the valne of republican govern- 
ment, to behold the most and least wealthy of our citizens stand- 
ing in the same rants as private soldiers ; preeminently distin- 
guished hy being the army of the constitution ; undeterred by a 
march of three hundred miles over rugged mountami, by the ap- 
proach of an inclement season, or by any other discouragement 
Nor ought I to omit to acknowledge the efficacious and patriotic 
cooperation which I have experienced from the chief raagistratea 
of the Slates to which ray requisitions have been addressed 

" To every description, indeed, of citizens, let praise he given ; 
hut let them persevere in their affectionate vigilance over that 
precious depository of American happiness, the constitution of 
the United States. Let them cherish it, too, for the sake of those 
who, from every clime, are daily seeking a dwelling in our land. 
And when, in the calm moments of reflection, they shall Iiave re- 
traced the origin and progress of the insurrection, let them deter- 
mine whether it has not been fomented hy combinations of men, 
who, careless of consequences, and disregarding the unerring 
truth, that those who arouse cannot always appease, a civil con- 
vulsion, have disseminated from ignorance or perversion of facts, 
suspicions, jealousies, and accusations of the whole government." 

This denunciation of the "self-created societies" was a bold 
step, by which he was sure to incur their resentment. It was not 
relished by some members of the Senate, but the majority gave it 
their approval. In the House, where the opposition party was 
most powerful, this pass^e of the President's speech gave rise 
to much altercation, and finally, the majority showed their disap- 
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probation hj passing it over in silence in tlic address voted in 
reply. 

The "self-created societies," however, wHcli had sprang up 
in various parts of the Union, had received their deatli-blow ; 
they soon became odious in the public eye, and gradually disap- 
peared ! following the fate of the Jacohin clubs in France. 

It was with great satisfaction that Washington had been able 
to announce favorable intelligence of the campaign of General 
Wayne against the hostile Indians west of the Ohio, That brave 
commander had eonrlucted it with a jndgKtent and prudence little 
compatible with the hare-brained appellation he had acquired by 
his rasli exploits during the Eevolution. Leaving his winter en- 
campment on the Ohio, in the spring (of 1704), he had advanced 
cautiously into tlie wild country west of it ; sltirniisbing with 
bands of lurking savages, as he advanced, and establishing posts 
to keep up communication and secure the transmission of supplies. 
It was not until the 8tli of August that be arrived at the junction 
of the rivers Au Glaize and Miaaii, in a fertile and populous re- 
gion, where the Western Indians had their most important vil- 
lages. Here he threw up some works, which be named Fort De- 
fiance. Being strengthened by eleven hundred mounted volun- 
teers from Kentucky, his force exceeded that of the savage warriors 
who had collected to oppose him, which scarcely amounted to two 
thousand men. These, however, were strongly encamped in the 
vicinity of Fort Miami, a British post, about thirty miles distant, 
and far within the limits of the United States, and seemed pre- 
pared to-give battle, expecting, possibly to bo aided by the Brit- 
ish garrison. Wayne's men were eager for a fight, but he, remem- 
bering the instructions of government, restrained his fighting pro- 
pensities. In a letter to his old comrade Knox, secretary of wai-, 
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he writes, " Though now prepared to strike, 1 have thought pro- 
per to make tie enemy a last overture of peace, nor am I with- 
out hopes that they will listen to it." 

Ilis overture was ineffectual ; or rather the reply he received 
was 6ucb as to leave him in doubt of the intentions of the enemy. 
He advanced, therefore, with the precautions he had hitherto ob- 
served, hoping to be met in the course of his march by deputies 
on. peaceful missions. 

On the 20th, being arrived i Pir to the cnemv i j is ti n ha 
advanced guard was fired u| n by tn ■^mb^'!h of the (.nemy con 
cealed in a thicket, and was compelled to retreat The general 
now ordered an attack of borso and fuot upon the enemy s posi 
lion ! the Indians were roused from their lair with the point o£ 
the bayonet ; driven, lighting for more than two miles, throngh 
thick woods, and pursued with great slaughter, until within gua- 
shot of the British fort. "We remained," writes the general, 
"three days and nights on the hanlts of the Miami, in front of 
the field of battle, during which time all thu houses and com 
were consumed, or otherwise destroyed, fur a considerable distance 
both above and below Fort Miami ; and we were witliin pistol- 
rfiot of the garrison of that place, who were compelled to remain 
quiet spectators of this general devastation and conflagration." 

It was trusted that this decisive battle, and the wide ravages 
of villages and flelds of corn with which it was succeeded, would 
bring the Indians to their senses, and compel them to solicit the 
peace which they had so repeatedly rejected. 

In his official address to Congress, Washington had urged the 
adoption of some definite plan for the redemption of the public 
debt. A plan was reported by Mr. Hamilton, 20th January, 
1795, which he had digested and prepared on the basis of the 
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actual revenues, for the fiirtber support of public crudit. The re- 
port embraced a compi-ehensive view of the system which he had 
parsued, and made some recommeiidatioDS, ivhich after much de- 
bate were adopted. 

So closed Mr. Hamilton's labors as Secretary of the Treasury. 
He had long meditated a retirement from his post, the pay of 
which waa inadequate to the support of his family, but had post- 
poned it, first, on account of the accusations brought against him 
in the second Congress, and of which he awaited the investiga" 
tion ; secondly, in consequence of events which rendered the pros- 
pect of a continuance of peace precarious. But these reasons no 
longer operating, he gave notice, on his return from the Western 
country, that on the last day of the ensuing month of January he 
should give in his resignation. He did so, and received the fol- 
lowing note from Washington on the subject : " Alter so long an 
experience of your public services, I am naturally led, at this mo- 
meat of your departure from ofBco (which it has always been my 
wjsli to prevent), to review them. In every relation which you, 
have borne to me, I have found that my confidence in your tal- 
ents, exertions, and integrity has been well placed. I the more 
freely render this testimony of my approbation, because I speak 
from opportunities of information which cannot deceive me, and 
which furnish satisfactory proof of your title to public regard, 

" My most earnest wishes for your happiness will attend you in 
your retiremeHt, and you may assure yourself of the sincere es- 
teem, regard, and friendship, of, dear sir, your affectionate," Ac* 

Hamilton's reply manifests bis sense of the kindness of this 
letter. " As often as I may recall the vexations I have endured," 
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writes he, " your approbation will bo a great and precious conso- 
lation. It was not without a struggle that I yielded to tbo very 
urgent motives which impelled me to relinquish a station in which 
I could hope to be in any degree inatrumental in promoting tbo 
success of an administration under your direction. * * 
Whatever may be my destination hereafter, I entreat you to be 
persuaded (not the less from my having been sparing in profes- 
sions) that I shall jiever cease to render a just tribute to those 
eminent and excellent qualities, which have been already produc- 
tive of so many blessings to your country ; that you will always 
have my fervent wishes for your public and personal felicity, and 
that it will be my pride to cultivate a continuance of ttat esteem, 
regard, and friendship, of which you do me the honor to assure 
me. With true respect and affectionate attachment, I have tbe 
honor to be," &c. * 

Hamilton was succeeded in office by Oliver Wolcott, of Con- 
necticat, a man of judgment and ability, who had served as 
comptroller, and was familiar with tbe duties of the office 

Knox likewise had given in his resignation at the close of the 
month of Decera.ber. " After having served my country nearly 
twenty years," writes he to Washington, " the greatest portion 
of which under yoBr immediate auspices, it is with extreme reluc- 
tance that I find myself constrained to withdraw from so honor- 
able a station. But tbe natural and powerful claims of a numer- 
ous family will no longer permit me to neglect their essential in- 
terests. In wbatever situation I shall be, I shall recollect your 
confidence and kindness, with all the fervor and purity of afiec- 
tion of which a grateful heart is susceptible." 

* Wrilinga, si. Iti. 
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"I cannot suffer y pi "W 1 t t 1 

public service, witliout c tmg tli tli t f t wh h m t 
arise in your own mind fna ttd ymtj 

feet persuasion tliat you 1 1 rvlwUfjir fy 

" My personal knonl dg f y t n wh 1 t t th 

izes me to Lold tHs lau ] t h tl fn 1 h p 

which I have ever bom f y u and wh h will ace p j 
in every situation of life b n w th aff t nate d 1 

yours," &c. 

There was always a kindly warmth m "Washington s expressions 
towards the buoyant General Knox. Knox was succeeded in the 
war department by Colonel Timothy Pickering, at tJiat time Post- 
master-General. 

Tbe session of Congress closed on the 3d of March, 1705. 
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Washingtos had watched the progress of the mission of Mr, Jay 
to England, with an anxious eye. He was aware that he had ex- 
posed his popularity to imminent hazard, by making an advance 
toward a negotiation with that power ; but what was of still 
greater moment with him, he was aware that the peaee and hap- 
piness of his country were at stake on the result of that mission. 
It was, nxoreover, a mission of great delicacy, from the many in- 
tricate and difficult points to be discussed, and tte various and 
mutual grounds of compHnt to be adjusted. 

Mr. Jay, in a letter dated August 5th, 1794, had informed 
him confidentially, tJiat the ministry were prepared to settle the 
matters in dispute upon just and liberal terms ; still, what those 
terms, which they conceived to be just and liberal, might prove 
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ivlieti they eamc to be closely discussed, no one could pi-ognosti- 

Washingtoii hardly permitted himself to hope for the com- 
plete success of the mission. To'giveaad take,' ho presumed 
would be the result. In the mean time there were so many hot 
heads and impetuous spirits at liome to be managed and restrain- 
ed, that he was aHxious the negotiation might assume a decisivo 
form and be brought to a speedy close. He was perplexed too, 
by what, under existing circumstances, appeared piratical con- 
duct, on the part of Bermudian privateers persisting in capturing 
American vessels. 

At length, on the 7th of March, 1795, four days after the close 
of the session of Congress, a treaty arrived which had been ne- 
gotiated by Mr. Jay, and signed by the ministers of the two 
nations on the 19th of November, and was sent out for ratifi- 
cation. 

In a letter to Washington, whieli accompanied the treaty, Mr, 
Jay wrote: "To do more was impossible, I ought not to con- 
ceal from you that the confidence reposed in your personal charac- 
ter was visible tmd usefiil throughout the n^otiation." 

Washington immediately made the treaty a close study ; some 
of the provisions were perfectly satisfactory ; of others, he did 
not approve ; on the whole, he considered it a matter, to use his 
o%vn expression, of ' give and take,' and believmg the advantages 
to outweigh the objections, and that, as Mr. Jay alleged, it was 
tlie best treaty attainable, he made up his mind to ratify it, should 
it be approved by the Senate. 

As a system of predetermined hostility to the' treaty, how- 
ever, was already manifested, and efforts were made to awaken 
popular jealousy concerning it, Washington kept its provisions 
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secret, that tlio public mind might not be pi-eoeeupied on the sub- 
ject. In tliQ course of a few days, however, enough leaked out 
to be seized upon by the opposition press to excite public dis- 
trust, tioiigh not enough to convey a distinct idea of the merits 
of tlie instrument. In fact, tlie people were predisposed to con- 
domn, becaizse vesed that any overtures had been made toward 
a negotiation, such overtures having been stigmatized aa coward- 
ly and degrading. If it had been necessaiy to send a minister to 
England, said they, it should have been to malte a downright de- 
mand of reparation for wrongs inflicted on our commerce, and 
the immediate surrender of the Western posts. 

In the mean time Jay arrived on the 28th of May, smd found 
that during his absence in Europe he had been elected governor 
of the State of New York ; an honorable election, there suit of no 
effort nor intrigue, but of the public sense entertained by his nar 
tivo State, of his pure and exalted merit. He, in consequence, 
resigned the office of Chief Justice of the United States. 

In the course of this month an-ived Mr. Adet, who had been 
appointed by the French government to succeed Mr. Fauchet as 
minister to the United States. He brought with him the colors 
of Prance which the Convention had instructed him to present as 
a testimonial of friendship, in return for the American flag which 
had been presented by Mr. Monroe. The presentation of the 
colors was postponed by him for the present. 

The Senate was convened by Washington on the 8th of June, 
and the treaty of Mr. Jay was laid before it, with its accompany- 
ing documents. The session was with closed doors, discussions 
were long and arduous, and the treaty underwent a scrutinizing 
examination. The twelfth article met with especial objections. 

This article provided for a direct trade between the United 
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States and tho British West India Islands, in Americaji vessels 
not exceeding seventy tons burden, conveying the produce of the 
States or of the Islands ; hut it prohibited the exportation of 
molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton, in American vessels, 
either from the United States or the Islands, to any part of the 
■world. Under this article it was a restricted intercourse, but 
Mr. Jay considered the admission even of small vessels, to tlie 
trade of these islands, an important advantage to the commerce 
of the United States. He had not sufficiently adverted to the fiict 
that, among the prohibited articles, cotton was also a product of 
the Southern States. Its cultivation had been but recently intro- 
duced there; so that -when he sailed for Europe hardly sufficient 
had heen raised for domestic consumption, and at the time of 
signing the treaty very little, if any, had been exported. Still it 
was now becoming an important staple of the South, and hence 
the objection of the Senate to this article of the treaty. On the 
24th of June two-thirds of the Senate, the constitutional majority, 
voted for the ratification of the treaty, stipulating, however, that 
an article be added suspending so much of the twelfth article as 
respected the West India trade, and that the President be re- 
quested to open, without delay, further negotiation on this head. 

Here was a novel case to be determined. Could the Senate 
be considered to have ratified the treaty before the insertion of 
this new article? Was the act'complete and final, so as to ren- 
der it unnecessary to refer it back to that body? Could 
tho President put his final seal upon an act before it was 
complete? After much reflection, Washington was satisfied of 
the propriety of ratifying tho treaty with the qualification im- 
posed by the Senate. 

In the mean time the popular discontent which had been cx- 
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iiig the treaty was daily increasing. The secrecy 
which had been maintained with regard to its provisions was 
wrested into a cause of offence. Republics should have no secrets. 
The Senate should not have deliberated on the treaty with closed 
doors. 

Such was the irritable condition of the public mind when, on 
the 29th of June, a senator of the United States (Mr. Mason of 
Virginia) sent an abstract of the treaty to be published in a lead- 
ing opposition paper in Philadelphia. 

The whole country was immediately in a blaze. Beside the 
opposition party, a portion of the Cabinet was against the ratifi- 
cation. Of course it received but a faltering support, while the 
attack upon it was vehement and sustained. The assailants 
seemed determined to carry their point by storm. Meetiiigs to 
oppose the ratification were held in Boston, New York, PhiUdel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Charleston. The smaller towns throughout 
the Union followed their example. In New York, a copy of the 
treaty was burnt before the governor's house. In Philadelphia, 
it was suspended on a pole, carried about the streets, and finally 
burnt in front of the British minister's house, amid the shoutings 
of the populace. The whole country seemed determined, by 
prompt and clamorous manifestations of dissatisfaction, to malte 
Washington give way. 

He saw their purpose ; he was aware of the odious points of 
view on which the treaty might justly be placed ; his own opinion 
was not particularly favorable to it; but he was convinced that 
it was better to ratify it, in the manner the Senate had advised, 
and with the reservation already mentioned, than to suffer mat- 
ters to remain in their present unsettled and precarious state. 

Before he could aet upon this conviction a new difficulty arose 
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to suspend liis resolution. News came that the order of tlie 
Britisli government of the 8th of June, 1793, for the seizure of 
provisions in vessels going to French ports, was renewecL 
Washington instantly directed that a strong menaorial shovdd be 
drawn up against this order; as it seemed to favor a construction 
of the treaty which he was determined to resist. While this 
memorial was in course of preparation, he was called off to 
Mount Vernon. On his way thither, though little was said to 
him on the euLjeot of the treaty, he found, he says, from indirect 
discourses, that endeavors were making to place it in all the 
odious points of view of which it was susceptible, and in some 
wliich it would not admit. 

The proceedings and resolves of town m.eelangs, also, savoring 
as he thought of party prejudice, were forwarded to him by ex- 
press, and added to his disquiet, " Party disputes are now car- 
ried to such a length," writes he, " and truth is so enveloped in 
mist and ' false representation, that it is extremely difficult to 
know through what channel to seek it. This difficulty, to one 
who is of no party, and whose sole wish is to pursue with unde- 
viating steps a path, which would lead this counti-y to respecta- 
bility, wealth, and happiness, is exceedingly to he hrniented. But 
such, for wise purposes it ispresumed, is the turbulence of human 
passions in party disputes, when victory more thaa-lruth is tlio 
palm contended for, that ' the post of honor is a private station.'' " * 

The opposition made to the treaty from meetings in different 
parts of the Union, gave him the most serious uneasiness, from 
the effect it might have on the relations with France and Eng- 
land. His reply (July 28th) to an address from the selectmen 

* Writings, xi. 40. 
VOL. v.— 10 
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(if Boston, contains the spirit of his replies to other addresses of 
the kind, and shows the principles which influenced him in regard 
to the treaty : 

111 every act of my administratioii," said he, " I have sought the 
happiness of my fellow-citizens. My system for the attainment 
of this object has unifornaly been to overlook all personal, local, 
and partial consideraj^ions ; to contemplate the Unitecl Stat^ as 
one great whole; to confide that sudden impressions, when 
erroneous, would yield to candid reflection ; and to consult only 
the substantial and permanent interests of our country. 

" Nor have I departed from this line of conduct, on the occa- 
sion which haa produced the resolutions contained in your letter, 

" Without a predilection for my own judgment I have weighed 
with attention, every argument which has at any lime heen 
brought into view. But the constitution is the guide which I 
never can abandon. It has assigned to the President the power 
of making treaties with the advice and consent of the Senate. It 
was, doubtless, supposed that these two branches of government 
would combine, without passion, and witli the test means of in- 
formation, those facts and principles upon wMeh the success of 
our foreign relations will always depend ; that they ought not to 
substitute for their own conviction, the opinions of others, or to 
seek ti-uth through any channel but that of a temperate and well- 
informed investigation. 

" Under this persuasion, I have resolved on the manner of 
executing the duty before me. To the high responsibility of it, I 
freely submit, and you, gentlemen, are at liberty to malce these sen- 
timents known as the grounds of my procedure. While I feel the 
most lively gratitude for the many instances of approbation from 
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iny country, I can no otherwise deserve it, tlian by obeying the 
dictates of my coiiseience." * 

The yioleuco of the oppoaition iiicreaaed. Washington per- 
ceived that the prejudices against the treaty were more extensive 
than was generally imagined. " How should it be otherwise," 
said he, " when no stone has been left unturned that could impress 
on the nainds of the people the most arrant misrepresentation of 
facts ; that their rights have not only been neglected, but absolutely 
sold ; that there are no reciprocal advantages in the treaty ; that 
the benefits are all on the side of Great Britcun ; and what seems 
to have had more weight with them than all the rest, and to have 
been most pressed, that the treaty is made with the design to 
oppress the French, in open violation, of our treaty with that 
nation ; and contrary, too, to every principle of gratitude and 
sound policy," 

Never, during his administration, had he seen a crisis, in his 
judgment, so pregnant with interesting events, nor one from which, 
^¥!lether viewed on one side or tiie otlicr, more was to be appre- 
licndcd. 

If the treaty were ratified, the partisans of the French, " or 
rather," said he, " of war and confusion " would excite them to 
hostility ; if not ratified, there was no foreseeing the conseijuences 
as it respected Great Britain. It was a crisis, he said, that most 
eminently called upon the administration to be wise and tem- 
perate, as well as firm. The public clamor continued, and in- 
duced a reiterated examination of the subject ; but did not shake 
Iiis purpose. " There is but one straight course" said he, " and 
that is to seek truth and pursue H steadily." f 

• Writings. Sparka, si. 3. 

f See Lettora to Edmuad Baudolpli. Writings, si. pp. 45-51. 
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" Oe the subject of tlie treaty," writes Pickering, " I confess 
I feel extreme solicitude, and for a special reason, which, cau be 
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ciimmunicated to yon only in person. I entreat, tlierefiire, that 
you will return ivith all convenient speed, to the seat of govern- 
ment. In the meanwhile, for the reason ahovo referred to, I 
pray yon to decide on no important political measure, in whatever 
form it may be presented to you. Mr. Wolcott and I (Mr. Brad- 
ford concurring) waited on. Mr. Eandolph, and urged his writing 
to request your return. He wrote in our presence, but we con- 
cluded a letter from one of us also expedient. With the utmost 
sincerity I subscribe myself yours and my country's friend. This 
letter is for your own eye alone." 

The receipt of this enigmatical letter induced Washington to 
cut short Ha sojourn at Mount Vernon, and hasten to Philadel- 
phia. He arrived there on the 11th of August ; and on the same 
day received a solution of the mystery. A despatch written by 
Faucbet, the Trench minister, to bis government in the preceding 
month of November, was placed in Washington's hands with a 
translation of it made by Mr. Pickering. The despatch bad been 
found on hoard of a French privateer, captured by a British frig- 
ate, and had been transmitted to the ministry. Lord Grenville, 
finding it contained passages relating to the intercourse of Mr. 
Eandolph, the American secretary of state, with Mr. Faucbet, 
had sent it to Mr. Hammond, the British minister in Philadel- 
phia. He had put it into the hands of Mr. Wolcott, the secre- 
tary of the treasury, who had shown it to the secretary of war and 
the attorney-general ; and the contents had been considered so 
extraordinary as to call foitb tbe mysterious letter entreating the 
prompt return of Washington. 

Tbe following passages in Faucbet's intercepted despatch re- 
lated to the Western insurrection and tbe proclamation of Wash- 
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"TwoortliTLC dajs before tlie j rochmation wis pnllislic 1, 
and of coursp Lefore tlio cabinet h->d resolved on its measure'^, tbe 
secretary of stdte came to my bouse All bis countenance was 
grief. He requested of me a prnate cmversation It was all 
over, be said to mi , i ci\il wir is ibout to ra^a^e our unbappy 
country. 1 our men, liy tbeir talent'!, tbeii influence and tbcu 
energy, mav h we it But, debtor? of Englisb mercbants, tbey 
will be depnied of their liberty if tbey take tbe smillest step 
Could you knd tbem inatautaneou&ly funds to sbelter tbem from 
Englisb piosecutitn^ Tbis iDqmry astonisbed me mueb It 
was impossible for mo to make a satistictory answer Yuu know 
my want of pon er and deficiency m pccuniaiy means " * "^ * 
" Tbus, witb some thousands of dollars, tbo Eepublio could bave 
decided on civil war or peace. Thus the comcmcei of the pre- 
tended 2>alriots of Amenca have already their prwe." — " What will 
be the old age of tbis government, if it is thus abeady de- 
crepit 1 " 

The peinsal of the letter gave Washington deep perplexity 
and concern. He revolved the matter in bis mind in silence. 
The predominant object of bis thoughts recently bad been to put 
a stop to tho public agitation on. tbo subject of tbo treaty ; and 
he postponed any new question of difficulty until decided meas- 
ures had laid the other at rest. On the next day, therefore, 
(12ti,) he brought before the cabinet tbe question of immediate 
ratification. All the members were in favor of it excepting Mr. 
Bandolph ; be had favored it before tbo news of tbe British pro- 
vision order, but now pronounced it nnadvisable, until that order 
were revoked, and there should be an end of the war between 
France and England. This led to further discussion, and it ^^as 
finally agreed to ratify tbo ti'eaty immediately ; but to accom- 
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pany the ratification with a strong memorial against the pro- 
vision order. The ratification was signed, by Washington on the 
18th of August. 

Hia conduct towards Eandolph, in the interim, had been as 
usual, hut now tbat the despatch of puLlic business no longer de- 
manded the entire attention of the cabinet, he proceeded to clear 
up the doubts occasioned by the intercepted despatch. Accord- 
ingly, on the following day, as Eandolph entered the cabinet, 
Washington, who was conversing with Pickering and Wulcott, 
rose and Iianded to him the letter of Fauchet, asking an explana^ 
tion of tile questionable parts. 

Eandolph appears to have been less agitated by the produc- 
tion of the letter, than hurt that the inquiry concerning it had 
not first been made of him in private. He postponed making any 
specific reply, until he should have time to examine the letter at 
his leisure ; and observed on retiring, that, after the treatment ho 
had esperienced, he could not think of remaining in office a mo- 
ment longer. 

In a letter to the President the same day he writes ; " Your 
confidence in me, sir, has been unlimited, and I can truly affirm 
unabused. My sensations, then, cannot be concealed, when I 
find that confidence so suddenly withdrawn, without a word or 
distant hint being previously dropped to me. This, sir, as 1 men- 
tioned in yotir room, is a situation in which I cannot hold my 
present ofBce, and therefore I hereby resign it. 

" It will not, however, bo concluded from hence that I mean 
to relinquish the inquiry. No, sir ; very far from it. I will also 
meet any inquiry ; and to prepare for it, if I learn there is a 
chance of overtaking Mr. Fauchet before he sails, I will go to him 
immediately, 
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" I have to beg the favor of you to permit me to he furnishecl 
with a copy of the letter, and I will prepare an answer to it ; 
which I perceive that I cannot do as I wish, merely upon the few 
hasty memoranda which I took with my pencil. 

" I am satisfied, sir, that you will acknowledge one piece of 
justice to he due on the occasion : which is, that, imtil an inquiry 
can ho made, the affair shall continue in secrecy imder your in- 
junction. For, after pledging myself for a more specific invest!-' 
gation of all the suggestions, I here most solemnly deny that any 
overture came from me, which was to produce money to me or 
any others for me ; and that in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly, was a shilling ever received by me ; nor was it ever con- 
templated by me, that one shilling should be applied by Mr. 
Fanchet to any purpose relative to the insurrection." 

Washington, in a reply on the following day, in which he ac- 
cepted his resignation, observes : " Whilst you are in pursuit of 
means to remove the strong suspicions arising from this letter, no 
disclosure of its contents will be made by me ; and I will enjoin 
the same on the public officers who are acquainted with the pur- 
port of it, unless something will appear to render an explanation 
necessary on the part of the government, and of which I will be 
the judge." 

And on a subsequent occasion he writes : " Xo man would 
rejoice more than I to find that the suspicions which have resulted 
from the intercepted letter were rmequivocally and honorably re- 
moved." 

Mr. Fauchef, in the mean time, having learnt previous to em- 
barkation, that bis despatch had been intercepted, wrote a dec- 
laration, denying that Mr. Eandolph had ever indicated a wU- 
lingnesa to receive money for personal objects, a 
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that he had Bad no intention to say any thing in his letter to 
Ilia government, to tte disadvantage of Mr. Eandolph's char- 
Mr. Eandolph now set to worli to prepare a pamphlet in ex- 
planation of his conduct, intimating to his friends, that in the 
course of his vindication, Lb would bring things to view which 
would affect Washing^ton more than any thing which had yet 
app eared, t 

Wliile thus occupied he addressed several notes to Washing- 
ton, requiring information on various points, and received concise 
answers to all Iiis q^uerics. 

"On one occasion, where he had required a particular paper, 
be published in the Gazette an extract from his note to Washing- 
ton ; as if fearing the request might be denied, lest the paper in 
question should lay open many confidential and delicate matters. 
In reply, Washington writes : " That you may have no cause 
to complain of the withholding of any paper, however private and 
confidential, which you shall think necessary in a case of so serious 
a nature, I have directed that you should have the inspection of 
my letter of the 22d of July, agreeably to your request, and yoii 
are at full liberty to publish, without reserve, artr/ and even/ pri- 
vate and confidential letter I ever wrote to you ; nay, more, every 
word I ever uttered to you or in your liearing, from whence yoa 
an den e any ad itage in your vindication. I grant this per- 
m n nasmu h a the extract alluded to manifestly tends to 
mp n th p bl i an opinion, that something was passed be- 

t n h h y u should disclose with reluctance, from mo- 

t f d 1 a J th respect to me, • « » that public wiH 

* Sparks' Writings of Washington, ki. SO. f Writings, si. 89. 

VOL. v.— 10* 
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judge, whea it comes to see your vindication, how far and how 
proper it has been for you to pubUsli private and confldential 
coram unications 'which oftentimes have heen written in a hurry, 
and sometimes without even copies being taken ; and it willj I 
Lope, appreciate my motives, even if it should condemn my pru- 
dence, in allowing you the unlimited license herein contained." 

The merit of this unlimited license will be properly under- 
stood when it is known that, at this time, Washington was 
becoming more and more the object of the malignant attacks of 
the press. The ratification of the treaty had opened the vials of 
party wrath against him. " His military and political character," 
we are told, '• was attacked with equal violence, and it was aver- 
red that he was totally destitute of merit, either as a suldicr or a 
statesman. He was charged with having violated the constitu- 
tion, in negotiating a treaty without the previous advice of the 
Senate, and that he had embraced within that treaty subjects be- 
longing exclusively to the legislature, for which an impeachment 
was publicly suggested. Nay more, it was asserted that he hid 
drawn from the treasury, for his private use, more than the salary 
annexed to his office." * 

This last charge, so incompatible with the whole character 
and conduct of Washington, was fully refuted bj the late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who explained that the President never 
himself touched any part of the compensation aftiched to his 
office, but that the whole was received and ditburhed by the gen- 
tleman who superintended the expenses ot his household That 
the expenses at some times exceeded, and at other times fell thort 

" See MareliaU's WftsliiiigtOD, vol, ii. p. afO. 
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i.f the quarter's' allowance ; but tliat the aggregate fell within the 
allowance for the year. 

At this time the General Assembly of Maryland made a 
unanimous resolution to the following effect; that "obseiving 
with deep concern, a series of efforts, by indirect insinuation or 
open invective, to detach from the first magistrate of the Union, 
the well-earned confidence of his fellow- citizens ; they think it 
their duty to declare, and they do hereby declare their unabated 
reliance on the integrity, judgment, and patriotism of the President 
of the "United States." 

In a reply to the Governor of Maryland, "Washington ob- 
served; "At any time the expression of such a sentiment would 
have been considered as highly honorable and flattering. At the 
present, when the voice of malignancy is so high-toned, and no 
attempts are left nnessayed to destroy all confidence in the con- 
stituted authorities of this country, it is peculiarly grateful to my 
sensibility." * * » 

" I have long since resolved, for the present time at least, to 
let my calumniators proceed without any notice being taken of 
their invectives by myself, or by any others, with my participation 
or knowledge. Their views, I dare say, are readily perceived 
by all the enlightened and well-disposed part of the community ; 
and by the records of my administration, and not by the voice of 
faction, I expect to be acquitted or condemned hereafter." 

The vindication which Mr, Eandolph had been preparing, 
appeared in December. In this, he gave a narrative of the prin- 
cipal events relating to the case, his correspondence with the 
President, and the whole of the French minister's letter. He en- 
deavord to explain those parts of the letter which had brought the 
purity of his conduct in question ; but, as has b 
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Bad a difficult task to perfona, as he was obliged to prove a nega- 
tive, and to explain vague expiessions and insinuations connected 
with liis name in Fauchet's letter." * 

Fauehet himself furnished the best vindication in his certifi- 
cate above mentioned ; but it is difiicult to reconcile his certificate 
with the language of his official letter to his government. We 
are rather inclined to attribute to misconceptions and hasty in- 
ferences of the French minister, the construction put by him 
in his letter, on the conversation he had held with Mr. Ean- 
dolph. 

The latter injured his cause by the embittered feelmgs mani- 
fested in his vindication, and the asperity with which Le epoko 
of Washington there and elsewhere. He deeply regretted it in 
after life, and in a letter to the Hon. Bushrod Washington, 
written in 1810, he says : " I do not retain the smallest degree 
of that feeling which roiiaed me fifteen years ago, against some 
individuals. * * * If I could now present myself before 
your venerated uncle, it would be my pride to confess my con- 
trition, that I suffered my irritation, let the cause be what it 
might, to use some of those expressions respecting him, which, at 
this moment of indifference to the ideas of the world, I wish to 
lecall, as being inconsistent with my subsequent conviction. My 
life will, I hope, be sufficiently extended for the recording of my 
sincere opinion of his virtues and merit, in a style which is not 
the result of a mind merely debilitated by misfortune, but of that 
Christian philosophy on which alone I depend for inward tran- 
quillity." f 

" Note of Mr. Sparks. ■Washington's Writings, si. 90, 

t Marshali'E Life of Washington, 2il edilJon, vol. ii. note ix. 
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After a considerable interval from tlie resignation of Ean- 
dolpl], Colonel Pickering was transferred to the Department of 
State, and Mr. James MuHenry was appointed Secretary of War. 
The otBce of Attorney- General becoming vacant t)y the death of 
Mr. Bradford, was offered to Mr. Cliarles Lee of Virginia, and 
accepted by him on the last day of Novemher, 

During the late agitations, George Washington Lafayette, tlia 
son of the Genera], had arrived at Boston under the name of 
Motier, accompanied hy his tutor, M. Frestel, and had ntt a to 
Washington apprising him of his arrival. It was an mha a 
m<jment to Washington. The letter excited h d p t n 
oillty, bringing with it recollections of Lafayette's m t 
and sufferings, and of their past friendship, and h 1 d t 

become "father, friend, protector, and supporte to his n 
But lie must proceed with caution ; on account of h n ffl 1 
character as Executive of the United States, and f th p t n 
of Lafayette in regard to the I'rench government f ut al 
was necessary, not to endanger the situation of tl j un man 
himself, and of his mother and friends whom he had 1 ft b hind 
Philadelphia would not be an advisable reside f hun t 
present, until it was seen what opinions would b x t d bj h 
arrival ; as Washington wonid for some time be b t f m tl 
seat of government, while all the foreign functi n 
siding there, particularly those o£ his own nation. Washington 
suggested, therefore, that he should enter for the present as a 
student at the University in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and en- 
gaged to pay all the expenses for the residence there of himself 
and his tutor. These and other suggestions were made in a pri- 
vate and confidential letter to Mr. Gerge Cabot of Boston, Senator 
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of the United States, whose kind servjccs he enlisted in the 
matter. 

It was suhBeq^nently tliought best that young Lafayette should 
proceed to Kew York, and remain in retirement, at the country 
house of a friend m its vicinity, pursuing his studies with Iiis tutor, 
until Washington should direct otherwise. 
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In his speech at the opening of the session of Congress in Decem- 
ber, Washington presented a cheerful summary of the events of 
the year, "I trust I do not deceive myself," said he, "while I 
indulge tlie persuasion, that I have never met you at any period 
when, more than at present, the situation of our pnhlic affairs has 
afforded just cause for mutual congratulation, and for inviting 
you to Join with me in profound gratitude to the Author of all 
good, for the numerous and extraordinary blessings we enjoy." 

And first he announced that a treaty had been concluded pro- 
visionally, by General Wayne, with the Indians northwest of the 
Ohio, by which the termination of the long, expensive and dis- 
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ti'easing war with, tliose tribes was placed at tlie option of the 
United States. " In tlie adjustment of the terms," said he, " tlie 
satisfaction, of the Indians was deemed an object worthy no less 
of the policy than of the liberality of the United States, as the 
necessary basis of durable tranquillity. This object, it is be- 
lieved, has been fully attained. The articles agreed upon will 
immediately be laid before the Senate, for their consideration." * 

A letter from the Emperor of Morocco, recognizing a treaty 
which had been made with his deceased father, insured the con- 
tinuance of peace with that power. 

The terms of a treaty with the Dey and regency of Algiers 
had been adjusted in a manner to authorize the expectation of a 
speedy peace ia that quarter, and the liberation of a nomber of 
American citizens from a long and grievous captivity. 

A speedy and satisfactory conclusion was anticipated of a 
negotiation with the court of Madrid, "which would lay the 
foundation of lasting harmony with a power whose friendship," 
said Washington, "wo have uniformly and Kncerely desired to 
cherish." 

Adverting to the treaty with Great Britain and its conditional 
ratification, the result on the part of his Britannic Majesty was 
yet unknown, but when ^certained, would immediately be placed 
before Congress. 

" In regard to internal affairs, every part of the Union gave 
indications of rapid and various improvement. With burthens so 
light as scarcely to be perceived ; with resources fully adequate to 

* Theae preliminary articles were confirmed by a deSnitive treaty con- 
cluded ontliQ 7ili of August. Wayne received high testiraoniala of appro- 
batiou both from Congress and the President, and made a, kind of triumphal 
entry into Philadelphia amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the people. 
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present exigencies ; vnih governmenta founded on tlie gennino 
principles of rational liberty; anil with mild and wholesome laws, 
was it too much to &ay that our country eiliibited a specticle of 
national happme&s never surpassed, if e\er before eq^ualled' 

In regird to the late insurrection ' The misled' observes 
lie, "haic abmdoned their errors, and pavthe respect to our con- 
stitution and laws whi(,h is due from good citizens to the pubho 
authorities These circumstancea have mduoed me tj pardon 
geaerallj the offenders here referred to, ind to extend forgHenei-s 
to thote ^^ho had been adjudged to capital pimiihrnent ' 

After reconiraending several objects to the tttentu n of both 
Hous(,s, he conf ludes by advis ng tempirato disousiion and mutual 
forbearance wherever there was a differente of opmion advice 
eage and aaliitary on ill oica'.ions, but partiLulaily called for ly 
the exciti,d temper of the times 

There was, as, ujual, a cordial answer from the Senate , hut, 
in the present Hou&e of Eepresentatu Ci, as m the la'it one, the 
opposition were m the m'yonty In the response reported bv a 
committee, one clause e'^pressing undiminished crnhdenee m the 
chief magistrate was demurred tj , &orae members aihrmed, that, 
with them it had been considerably diminished by a hto transac- 
tion. Alter a warm altercation, to avoid a direct vote, the re- 
sponse was recommitted, and the clau'?e oljected tj modihed 
Tlie folliwing IS the form adopted "In contemplating that 
spectacle ol nitional happiness whiL,h our country exhibits, and 
of which you, sir, have been pleased to make an interesting sum- 
mary, permit us to acknowledge and declare the very great share 
which your zealous and faithful services have contributed to it, 
and to express the affectionate attachment which we feel for your 
character." 
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The feelings and position of Washington wltli regard to Eng- 
land at this juncture, may be judged from a letter dated Decem- 
ber 22d, to Gonvemeur Morris, then in London, and who was in 
occasional commimication with Lord Grenville. Washington 
gives a detail of the various causes of complaint against the 
British government which were rankling in the minds of the 
American people, and which Morris was to mention, unofficially, 
shoTild he converse with Lord Grenville on the subject. "I give 
you. these details," writes he, " as evidences of the impolitic con- 
duct of the British government towards these United States ; that 
it may be seen how difficult it has been for the Executive, under 
such an accumulation of irritating circumstances, to maintain the 
ground of neutrality which had been taken j and at a time when 
the remembrance of the aid we had received from France in the 
Eevolution was fresh in every mind, and while the partisans of 
that country were continually contrasting the affections of thaS 
people with the unfriendly disposition of the British government. 
And that, too, while their own sufferings, during the war with the 
latter, had not been forgotten. 

" It is well known that peace has been (to borrow a modem 
phrase) the order of the day with me, since the disturbances in 
Europe first commenced. My policy has been, and will continue 
to be, while I have the honor to remain in the administration, to 
maintain friendly terms with, but be independent of, all the na- 
tions of the earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to fulfil our 
own engagements ; to supply the wants and be carriers for them 
all. * * « Nothing short of self-respect, and that justice 
which is essential to a national character, ought to involve us 
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" By a firm adlierencc to these principles, and to the neutral 
policy wliicli lias been adopted, I have brought on myself a tor- 
rent of abuse in the factious papers of this country, and from tho 
enmity of tlie discontented of all descriptions. But having no 
sinister ohjects in view, I stall not he diverted from my course 
by these, nor any attempts which are, or shall be, made to with- 
draw the confidence of my constituents from me. I ha.ve nothing 
to ask ; and, discharging my duty, I have nothing to fear from 
invective. The acts of my administration ivill appear when I am 
no more, and the intelligent and candid part of mankind will not 
condemn my conduct without recurring to them.'' 

The first day of January, being " a day of general joy and 
congratulation," had been appointed by Washingt^jn to receive 
the colors of France, sent out by the Committee of Safety. On 
that day they were presented by Mr. Adet with an address, rep- 
resenting, in glowing language, the position of France, " strug- 
gling not only for her own liberty, but for that of the human 
race. Assimilated to or rather identified with free people by the 
form of her government, she saw in them only friends and brotli- 
crs. Long accustomed to regard the American people as her 
most faithful allies, she sought to draw closer the ties already 
formed in the fields of America, under the auspices of victory, 
over the ruins of tyranny." 

Washington received the colors with lively sensibility and a 
brief reply, expressive of the deep solicitude and high admiration 
produced by the events of the French struggle, and his joy tliat 
the interesting revolutionary movements of so many years had 
issued in the formation of a constitution designed to give perma- 
nency to the great object contended for. 

In February the treaty with Great Britain, as modified by 
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the adricp 1*^116 Senit came bacli ratified by tlio l-ing of Great 
Britain, an 1 on tl p laat rt tlio month a proelamation ivaa issued 
by the President, declaring it to be tlie supreme law of the land. 
. The opposition in the Houbo of EepreBentativcs were offended 
that Washingtcn &!iould iss le this proclamation before the sense 
of tbftt bodj iiad been taken on tbe subject, and denied the power 
of the President ind Semto to complete a treaty without its sanc- 
tion. They were bent on defeating it by refusing to pass tlie 
laws necessary to carry it into effect ; and, as a preliminary, 
passed a resolution requesting the President to lay before the 
House tbe instmotion to Mr. Jay, and the correspondence and 
other documents relative to tbe treaty. 

Washington, believing that these papers could not bo consti- 
tutionally demanded, resolved, he said, from the first moment, 
and from the fullest conviction of his mind, to resist the principk, 
wbicb was evidently intended to be established by the call of the 
House ; he oiily deliberated on the manner in which this could be 
done with the least bad consequences. 

After mature deliberation and with tie assistance of the heads 
of departments and the Attorney-General, he prepared and sent 
in to the House an answer to their rectnest. In this he dwelt 
upon the necessity of caution and secrecy in foreign negotiations, 
as one cogent reason for vesting the power of making treaties in 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
principle on which that body was formed, confining it to a small 
number of members. 

To admit a right in the House of Eepresentativ^ to demand 
and have all the papers respecting a foreign negotiation would, 
he observed, be to establish a dangerous precedent. 

"It did not occur to him," he added, "that the inspection of 
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the papers called for, could be relative to any purpose under tlie 
cognizance of tlie House of Eepresentatives, except tliat of an im- 
peachnient, nhtch the r^olution had not expressed He hail no 
dispositnn to withhold any information ■which the duiy cf his sti 
tion mould permit, or the pullic ^ood should reqmie to he 
disclosed, and, in fact, all the pipers afiictmg the negotiitiun 
with Greit Britain had been laid befoie the Sei ate, when tho 
treaty itself hid been tommunicated for their conaidei Ui )n an I 
advice. ' 

After vaiious further remaikB, he concludes " A'!, thetetore, 
it is perfectly clear to my understanding' that the assent of the 
House of Eeprcbentitii es is net necessary to the ^■llldltv ol a 
treaty , as the treity with Great Pntain exhibits itselt in all the 
objects req^niring legislative provision, and on these, the papers 
called foi can thio« no hght , and as it is e'isenti'il to the due 
administration of the government, that the boundaiies fixed Ij 
the constitution between tho dificrent departments should be ob- 
served a lust regard to the constitution and to the duty (f my 
office, under all the circumstances of this case, foibid a compli 
ance wilh your leijuest " 

A resolution to mate provision for c»rr}ing the treat\ info 
effect, gMe rise to an animated and protr^icted debate Mein- 
while, the whfle country became agitated on the subject, meet 
ings were held throughout the United States, and it soon became 
apparent that the popular feeling was with the minority in the 
House of Representatives, who favored tho making of the necessary 
appropriations. The public will prevailed, and, on the last day 
of April, the resolution was passed, though by a close vote of 
fifty-one to forty-eight 

For some mouths past, Mr. Thomas Pinckney had been so- 
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licitons to be relieved from Ms post of Minister Plenipotentiary at 
London, but the doubtful issue of tbe above dispute, and the 
difflculty of finding a fit substitute for him, liad caused delay in 
the matter; for, as Mr. Hamilton observed: "The importance, 
to our security and commerce, of a good imderstanding with 
Great Britain, rendered it very important that a man able, and 
not disagreeable to that government, should be there." Such a 
man at length presented in Mr. Kafas King', of New York. He 
had vindicated the treaty with his pen in part of a series of 
papers signed Camillus ; he had defended it by his manly and 
brilliant eloquence iii the Senate ; he was now about to quit his 
seat in that body. Hamilton, who knew him well, struck off his 
character admirably in a letter to the President. •' Mr. King," 
writes he, "is a remarkably well-informed man, a very judicious 
one, a man of address, a man of fortune and eoonomy, whose 
situation affords just ground of confidence; a man of unimpeach- 
able probity where he is known, a firm friend of the government, 
a supporter of the measures of the President ; a man who cannot 
but feel th'it he hia strong pretensions to confidence and trust." 

Mr. Emg was nominated to the Senate on the 19th of May, 
and his nimination ^as confinned. On the Ist of June, this 
session of Longres^ terminated 

On the 12th ot that mmth Washington, in a letter to Colonel 
Humphrey, then, in Portugal, fpeafcs of the recent political cam.- 
paign: ' Tlie gazettes will gne yon a pretty good idea of the 
state of politics and paities in this country, and wUl show you, at 
the same time, if Bache's Aurora is among them, in what manner 
I am attacked for persevering Steadily in measures which, to me, 
appear necessary to preserve us, during the conflicts of belligerent 
powers, in a state of tranquillity. But these attacks, unjust and 
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unpleasant as they aro, will occasion no change in my cundiict, 
nor will they produce any other effect in my mind than to in- 
crease the solicitude which long since has taken fast hold of my 
heart, to enjoy, in the shades of retirement, the consolation of 
believing that I have rendered to my country every &ervice to 
Tvhich my ahilities were competent — not from pecuniary or am- 
bitious motives, nor from a desiie to provide for any men, furfhir 
than their intrinsic merit entitled them, and surely not with a 
view of bringing' my own relations into offli'e. Malignity, there- 
fore, may dart its shafts, but no earthly power can deprive me of 
tlie satisfaction of knowing that I hate not, in the whole course 
of my administration, committed an intentional error." 

On the same day (June 12th) Jefferson, wiiting from his re- 
tirement at Monticello, to Mr. Monroe in Paris, showed himself 
sensitive to the influence of Washmgton's great popularity in 
countervailing party schemes, " Congress have risen," writes he. 
"You will have seen by their proceedings the truth of what I 
always observed to you, that one man outweighs them all in the 
influence over the people, who have supported hia judgment 
against their own and that of their representatives. Eepablican- 
ism must lie on its oars, resign the vessel to its pilot, and them- 
selves to what course he thinks best for them." 

In Bache's Aurora of June 9th, an anonymous article had ap- 
peared, disclosing queries propounded by Washington, in strict 
confidence, to the members of the cabinet in 1793; as to the con- 
duct to be observed in reference to England and France. As 
soon as Jefferson saw this article he ■wrote to Wasliington (June 
19th), disclaiming his having had any concern in that breach of 
official trust. "I have formerly mentioned to you," obseri-es he, 
"that from a very early period of my life, I had ]aid it down as 
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a rule of conduct never to writo a word for the putHc papers. 
From tiiis I have never departed in a single instance." 

Jefferson further intimates a suspicion that a third party had 
teen endeavoring to sow tares hetween him and Washington, by 
representing liim (Jefferson) as still engaged in the hustle of .poli- 
tics, and in turhulencc and intrigue against the government. 

This drew forth a noble reply from Washington. " If I had 
entertained any euapiciona before," writes he, " that the queries, 
which have been published in Baclie's paper, proceeded from you, 
the assurances you have given me of the contrary, would have re- 
moved them; but the truth is, I harbored none. * « * 

" As you have mentioned the subject yourself, it would not be 
frank, candid, or friendly to conceal, tiat your conduct has been 
represented as derogating from that opinion I had conceived you 
entertained of mc ; that to your particular friends and connec- 
tions you have described, and they have denounced me as a person 
under a dangerous influence ; and that, if I would listen more to 
some other opinions, all would be well. My answer invariably 
has been, that I had never discovered any thing in the conduct 
of Mr. Jefferson to raise suspicions in my mind of his insincerity ; 
that, if he would retrace my public conduct while he was in the 
administration, abundant proofs would occur to him, that truth 
and right decisions were the sole object of my pursidt; that there 
were as many instances within his own knowledge of my having 
decided against as in favor of the opinions of the person evidently 
alluded to ; and, moreover, that 1 was no believer in the infalli- 
bility of the politics or measures of any man living. In short, 
tbat I was no party man myself^ and the first wish of my heart 
was, if parties did exist, to reconcile them. 

"To this -I fiiay add, and very truly, that, uutil within the 
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last year or two, I had no conception tliat parties would or even 
could, go tlie lengtli I have been witness to ; nor did I beKovo 
nntU latelj, tliat it was within the bounds of probability, ha.rdly 
within those of possibility, tliat, while I was using my utmost 
exertions to establish a national ctaxacter of our own, independ 
ent, as far as our obligations and justice would permit, of every 
nation of the earth, and wished, by steering a steady course, to 
preserve this country from the horrors of a desolating war, I 
should be accused of being the enemy of one nation, and subject 
to the influence of another ; and, to prove it, that every act of 
my administration would be tortured, and the grossest and most 
insidious misrepresentations of them be made, by giving one side 
only of a snbject, and that, too, in Bucb exaggerated and indecent 
terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious de- 
faulter, or even to a common pickpocket. But enough of this ; I 
lave already gone further in the expression of my feelings than I 
intended." 

Shortly after the recess of Congress another change waa made 
in the foreign diplomacy. Mr. Monroe, when sent envoy to 
France, had been especially instructed to explain the views and 
conduct of the United States in forming the treaty with England ; 
and had been amply furnished with documents for the purpose. 
From his own letters, however, it appeared that he had omitted 
to use them. Whether this rose from undue attachment to 
France, from mistaken notions of American interests, or from 
xeal dislike to the treaty, the result was the very evil he had been 
instructed to prevent. The French goveraraent misconceived 
tho views and conduct of the United States, suspected their 
policy in regard to Great Britain, and when aware that the House 
of Eepresentatives would execute the treaty made by Jay, became 
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fcitter in their resentment. Symptoms of tliis appeared in the 
capture oi' an American merchantman hy a French privateer. 
Under these circumstances it was deemed expedient by Washing- 
ton and bis cabinet, to recall Mr. Monroe, and appoint another 
American citizen in his stead. 

The person chosen was Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of South 
Carolina, elder brother of the late minister to London, Immedi- 
ately after this appointment, which, took place in July, despatches 
were received from Mr. Monroej communicating complaints which 
had been addressed to him, against the American government by 
M. De La Croix, French minister of exterior relations, and his 
reply to the same. His reply, thongh it failed to change the 
policy of the French Directory, was deemed able and satisfactory 
by the Executive. Somewhat later came a letter from Mr. Mon- 
roe, written on the 24th, by which it appeared that the long and 
confidential letter written by Washington on December 22d, and 
cited in a previous page of this chapter, had, by some chance, got 
inio the hands of the French Directory, <aiid "produced an ill 
efl'ect." 

In a reply to Monroe, dated August 2Gth, W.T.shingfon ac- 
knowledged the authenti(,ity of the letter, "but I deny," added 
he, " that there is any thing contained in it that the French gov- 
ernment could take exception to, unless the expression of an 
ardent wish, that the United States might remain at peace with 
all the world, taking no part in the disputes of any part of it, 
should have produced this effect. I also gave it as my opinion, 
that the sentiments of the mass of the citizens of this country 
were in unison with mine." 

And in conclusion, he observes : " My conduct in public and 
private life, as it relates to the important strnggle in which tie' 
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latter nation [France] is engaged, has been uniform from the 
commencement of it, and may be suiamDd up in a few words, I 
have always wished well to the French revolution; that I have 
always given it as my decided opinion, that no nation had a right 
to intermeddle in the internal concerns of another , that every 
one had a tight to form and adopt ^^hateve^ government they 
liked best to live under themsebes, and that, it this lountry 
could, consistently with its engagements, maintain a stntt neu- 
trality, and thereby preserve peace, it wia hound to do so bj mo- 
tives of policy, interest, and every other consideration, that ought 
to actuate a people situated as we aie, already deeply m debt, 
and in a convalescent state from the struggle we have been en- 
gaged in ourselves. 

" On these principles I have steadily and nmibrmly proceeded, 
bidding defiance to calumnies calculated to bow the seeds of dis- 
trust in the French nation, and to excite their belief of an in- 
fluence possessed by Great Britain in the councils of this country, 
tlian which nothing is more unfounded and injurious." * 

Still the resentful policy of the French continued, and, in Oc- 
tober, they issued an arret ordering the seizure of British property 
found on board of American vessels, and of provisions bound for 
England — a direct violation of their treaty with the United States. 

" For tbe entire letter sec Wcshiijgtou'a Writings, xi. 164. 
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Tea period for the pjesideiitial election was drawing near, and 
great anxiety began to be felt that Washington would consent to 
stand for a tHrd term. No one, it was. agreed, had greater claim 
to the enjoyment of retirement, in consideration of public ser- 
vices rendered ; but it was thought the affMrs of the country 
would be in a very precarious condition should he retire before 
the wars of Europe were brought to a close. 

Washington, however, had made up his mind irrevocably on 
the subject, and resolved to announce, in a farewell aiJdress, his 
intention of retiring. Such an instrument, it will be recollected, 
had been prepared for him from his own notes, by Mr. Madison, 
when he had thought of retiring at the end of his first terra. As 
ha was no longer in confidential intimacy with Mr. Madison, ha 
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turned to Mr. Hamilton as hia adviser and coadjutor, and appears 
to have consulted Mm on the subject early in the present year, 
for, in a letter dated New York, May 10th, Hamilton writes: 
" When last in Philadephia, you mentioned to me your wish that 
I should re-dress a cci-tain paper which you had prepared. As it 
is important that a thing of this kind should be done with gi-eat 
care and much at leisure, touched and retouched, I submit a wish 
that, as soon as you have given it the body you mean it to have, 
it may he sent to me." 

The paper was accordingly sent on the 15th of May, in its 
rough state, altered in one part since Hamilton had seen it. " If 
you should think it best to throwthewAo?e into a different form," 
writes Washingon, " let mo request, notwithstanding, that my 
draft may be returned tome (along with yours) with such amend- 
ments and corcctions as to render it as perfect as the formation 
is susceptible of; curtailed if too verbose, and relieved of all 
tautology not necessary to enforce the ideas in the original or 
quoted part. My wish is, that the whole may appear in a plain 
style; and be handed to the public in an honest, unaffected, 
simple garb." 

We forbear to go into the vexed question concerning this ad- 
dress ; how much of it is founded on Washington's original " notes 
and heads of topics; " how much was elaborated by Madison, 
and how much is due to Hamilton's recasting and revision. The 
whole came under the supervision of Washington; and the in- 
strument, as submitted to the press, was in his hajidwriting, with 
inany ultLmate corrections and alterations. Washington had no 
pride of authorship; his object always was to effect the purpose 
in hand, and for that ho occasionally invoked assistance, to ensure 
a plain and clear exposition of his thoughts and intentions. The 
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address certainly breathes his spirit throughout, is in perfect ac- 
cordance witli his words and actions, and " in an honest, unaf- 
fected, simpls garb," embodies the system of policy on which ho 
had acted tiiroughout liis administration. It was published 
in September, in a Philadelphia paper called the Daily Advcr- 

The publication of the address produced a great sensation. 
Several of the State legislatures ordered it to be put on their 
journals. " The President's declining to be again elected," writes 
the elder Woleott, " constitutes » most important epoch in oiir 
national affairs. The country meet the event with reluctance, but 
they do not feel that they can make any claim for the further ser- 
vices of a man who has conducted their armies through a successful 
■war ; has so largely contributed to establish a national govern- 
ment ; lias so long presided over our councils and directed the 
public administration, and in the most advantageous manner set- 
tled all national diflerences, and ivho can leave tlie administration 
where nothing but our foUy and internal discord can render tlie 
country otherwise than happy." 

The address acted as a notice, to hush the acrimonious abuse of 
him which the opposition was pouring forth under the idea that 
he would be a candidate for a renomination. " It will servo as a 
signal, like the dropping of a hat, for the party racers to start," 
writes Fisher Ames, " aud I expect a great deal of noise, whipping 
and spurring." 

Congress formed a quorum on the 5th day of December, the 
first day of the session which succeeded the publication of the 

• The reader will find the entire Address in tlio Appendix to this 
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Farewell Address. On the 7th, Washington met the two Houses 
of Congress for tho last time. 

In his speech he recommended an institution for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, a military academy, a national uniyersity, 
and a gradual increase of the navy. The disputes with France 
were made the subject of the following remarks : " While in our 
external relations some serious inconveniences and emban-assmentg 
have been overcome and others lessened, it is with much pain 
and deep regret I mention that circumstances of a very unwel- 
come nature have lately occurred. Our trade has suffi-red and is 
sufferiug extensive injuries in the West Indies from the cruisers 
and ^ents of the French Republic ; and communications have 
been received from its minister here, which indicate the danger 
of a further disturbance of our commerce by its authority ; and 
which are in other respecte far from agreeable. It has been my 
constant, suicere, and earnest wish, in conformity with that of 
our nation, to maintjun cordial harmony and a perfectly friendly 
understanding with that Eepublie. This wish remains uziabated ; 
and I shall persevere in tho endeavor t« ftdfil it to the utmost ex- 
tent of what shall be consistent with a just and indispensable re- 
gard to the rights and honor of our country ; nor will I easily 
cease to cherish the expectation, that a spirit of justice, candor 
and friendship, on the part of the Republic, will eventuaDy ensure 
success, 

" In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget what is 
due to tho character of our government and nation ; or to a full 
and entire confidence in the good sense, patriotism, selfrespeet, 
and fortitude of my countrymen." 

In concluding his address he obsei-ves, "The situation iu 
which I now stand for the last time in the midst of the repre- 
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s of the people of the United States, naturally recalls the 
period when the admiiiistratioa of the present form of goverament 
ci«omenced, and I cannot omit the occasion to congratulate you 
and my country on the success of the experiment, nor to repeat 
my fervent supplications to the Supreme Ruler of the universe 
and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that his providential care may 
be stil! extended to the United States ; that tlie virtue and hap- 
piness of the people may be preserved, and that the government 
■which they have instituted for the protection of their liberties 
may be perpetual." 

The Senate, in their reply to the address, after concurring in 
its views of the national prosperity, as resulting from the excel- 
lence of the constitutional system and the wisdom of the legisla- 
tive provisions, added, that they would be deficient in gratitude 
and justice did they not attribute a great portion of these ad- 
vantages to the virtue, firmness and talents of his administration, 
conspicuously displayed in the most trying times, and on the 
most critical occasions. 

Recalling his arduous services, civil and military, as well during 
tlio struggles of the revolution as in the convulsive period of a 
later date, their warmest affections and anxious regards would ac- 
company him in his approaching retirement 

"The most effectual consolation that can offer for the loss we 
are about to sustain, arises from the animating reflection, that 
the influence of your example will extend to your successors, and 
the United States thus contimie to enjoy an able, upright, and 
energetic administration." 

The reply of the House, after premising attention to the va- 
rious subjects recommended to their consideration in the address, 
concluded by a wann expression of gratitude and admiration, in- 
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spired by the virtues and services of the President, liy his ■wis- 
dom, firmness, m.oderation, and magrtanimity ; and testifying to 
the deep regret with which they contemplated his intended retire- 
ment from office. 

"May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dear to you, 
and to which your name will ever be so dear," added they 
" May your own virtue and a nation's prayers obtain the happiest 
sunshine for tlie decline of your days, and tlie choicest of future 
blessings. For our country's sake, and for the sake of republican 
liberty, it is our earnest wish that your example may be the 
guide of your successors ; and thus, after being the ornament and 
safeguard of the present age, become the patrimony of our de- 
scendants." 

Objections, however, were made to some parts of the reply by 
Mr, Giles, of Virginia. He was for expunging such parts as eu- 
logized the present administration, spoke of the wisdom and firm- 
ness of Washington, and regretted his retiring from office. He 
disapproved, he said, of the measures of the administration with 
re'spect to foreign relations j he believed its want of wisdom and 
firmness had conducted the nation to a crisis threatening greater 
calamity than any that had before occurred. He did not regret 
the President's retiring from office. He believed the government 
of the United States was founded on the broad basis of the peo- 
ple, that they were competent to their own government, and the 
remaining of no man in office was necessary to the success of that 
goveniment. The people would truly be in a calamitous situa- 
tion, if one man were essential to the existence of the government. 
He was convinced that the United States produces a thousand cit- 
izens capable of filling the presidential chair, and he would trust 
to the discernment of the people for a proper choice. Though 

VOL. v.— 11* 
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the voice of all America skould declare the President's retiring 
as a calamity, he could not join in the declaration, because he did 
not conceive it a misfortune. He hoped the President -would be 
happy in his retirement, and he hoped he ■would retire * 

T\yelve members voted for expunging tliose parts of the reply 
to which Mr. Giles had objected. Among the names of tliese 
members we find that of Andrew Jackson, a young man, twenty- 
nine years of age, as yet unknown to fame, and who had recently 
taken his seat as delegate from the newly admitted State of Ten- 
nessee. The vote in favor of the whole reply, however, was over- 
whelming. 

The reverence and affection expressed for him in both Houses 
of Congress, and their r^ret at his intended retirement, were in 
unison with testimonials from various State legislatures and other 
public bodies, which were continually arriving since the publica- 
tion of his Farewell Address. 

During the actual session of Congress, Washington endea- 
vored to prevent the misunderstandings, which were in clanger of 
being augmented between the United States and the French 
Governments In the preceding month of November, Mr, Adet^ 
the French minister, had addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State, recapitulating the complaints against the goventment of the 
United States made by his predecessors and himself, denouncing 
the insidious proclamation of neutrality and the wrongs growing 
out of it, and using language calculated to inflame the partisans 
of France ; a copy of which letter had been sent to the press for 
publication.. One of the immediate objects he had in view in 
timing the publication, was supposed by Washington to be to 

" See Mr. Giles' speech, as reporfed in the Aurora newspaper. 
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produce an effect on the presidential election ; his nitlraate object, 
to estahlish such an influence in the country as to sway the gov- 
cmnient and control its measures. Early in January, 1797, 
therefore, Washington requested Mr. Pickering, the Secretary of 
State, to address a letter to Mr, Pinckney, United States minister 
to Prjuice, stating all the complaints allied by the Prench 
^minister against the government, examining and reviewing tho 
same, and accompanying the statement with a collection of lettei-s 
and papers relatmg to the transactions therein adverted to. 

" From a desire," writes he, " that the statements be full, fmr, 

n a d a gi tative, without asperity oi any thing more 

ta ig rents that the nari ation of f icts, which expose 

(J d g ml assertion*, does itself produce, I have 

to Ml Pmcknej may be ie\ised over and 

M h iepends upon it, as it i dates to ourselves 

he world, whate^ er raij b^ the cflcct, as it 

ts ^ ng pow ei s of France " 

Th M. PinJncj, with its aLCorapinjmg docu- 

b e Congie&s on the 19th of Januir\ , (1707,) 

b m d that jiiinistei " The immediate object of 

Wis.hington m a special message, " was to 

h m nt such explanations of the piim'ipl^ and 

d wn as by mimfestrng oui good taith, might 

and discontent, and maintain that harmony 

d g d d anding with the Preni-h Republio, which it 

h, it f.olii,itude 1 1 presen e A govemraent 

h h d y 1 knowledge ot the tiulh to justify its 

I have this fully and frankly 



' February the votes taken at the i 
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election were opened and counted in Congress ; when Mr. 
Adams, having the highest nunxbep, was declared President, 
and Mr. Jefferson, haying tho next number, Vice President ; 
their t«rm of four years to commence on the 4th of March next 
ensuing. 

Washington now began to count the days and hours that in- 
tervened between him and Ms retirement. On the day preceding 
it, he writes to his old felloW'^oldier and political coadjutor, 
Henry Knox : " To the wearied trayeller, who sees a resting- 
place, and is bending his body to lean thereon, I now compare 
myself; but to be suffered to do this in peace, is too much to be 
endured by some. To misrepresent my motives, to reprobate 
my politics, and to weaken the confidence which has been reposed 
in my administration, are objects which cannot be relmquished 
by those who ivill be satisfied with nothing short of a change in 
our political system. The consolation, however, which results 
from conscious i-eetitude, and the approving voice of my country, 
unequivocally expressed by its representatives, deprive their sting 
of its poison, and place in the same point of view, both tho weals- 
ness and malignity of their efforts. 

"Although the prospect of retirement is most grateful to my 
soul, and I have not a wish to mix again in the great 'M'orld, or 
to partalto in its politics, yet I am not without my regrets at 
pai'ting with (perhaps never more to meet) the few intimates 
whom 1 love, and among these, be assured, you are one. * * « 
The remainder of my life, which in the course of nature cannot 
be long, will be occupied in rural amusements ; and though I shall 
seclude myself as much as possible from the noisy and bustling 
world, none would, more than myself, be regaled by the company 
of those I esteem, at Mount Vernon j more than twenty miles 
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from which, after I arrive there, it is not liValy that I shall ever 
be." 

Otttlemor ugoftleSlofMarcl th la t day of h sofhe il 
ca c W si gt aldres ed aletterto the Se reLryuf Stateo 
tl sul ]e t 1 the p 1 us letters 1 e etofo eneto d*'fist 
publ hed bj tie B t h n 1776 an I nbsequetitly ep bl sh d 
d r Kg 1 s d Tl ni&trat o by <!0n e of h s pol t al ene n es lie 
I a 1 suSered e e v -itta k on 1 s exeeut ve co duet to piss 
11 t «I 1 le le remainel n p llo Ife b t co ce ved 
tajutedetohs cha a te olem 1) t jro o ee tl o e 
1 tt*i a bas for rj ai d he des red tl t the pre ent 1 t- 
t n jjl t be depos ted he office of the D [ t t f 

Stit as a test on; to tl o t th t the present gener t on an X 
t po te tj 

th san e da he ga e a k d of farew ell dinner to the 
foreign ministers and their wives, Mr. aiid Mrs, Adams, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and otlier conspicuous personages of both sexes. " During 
the dinner much hilarity prevailed," says Bishop White, who 
was present. When the cloth was removed Washington filled 
his glass : " Ladies and gentlemen," said he, " tliis is the last time 
I shall drink your health as a public man ; I do it with sincerity, 
wishing you all possible happiness." 

The gaiety of the company was checked in an instant; all 
felt the importance of this leave-taking ; Mrs. Liston, the wife of 
the British minister, was so mnch affected that teai's streamed 
down her cheeks. 

On the 4th of March, an immense crowd had gathered about 
Congress Hall. At eleven o'clock, Mr. Jefferson took the oath 

* Life of WaahingtoD, vol. iii., 8vo. p. 360, 301, 
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as Vic© President in the presence of the Senate ; and p 
with that body to the Chamber of the House of Representatives, 
which was densely crowded, many ladies occupying chairs ceded 
to them by members. 

After a time, Washington entered amidst enthusiastic dieers 
fmd acclamations, and the waving of handkerchiefs. Mr. Adams 
Booo followed and was likewise well received, but not with like 
enthusiasm. Having taken the oath of office, Mr. Adams, in hia 
inaugural address, spoke of his predeces'-or as one " who, by a 
long course of great actions, regulated by prudence, justice, 
temperance, and fortitude, had merited the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens, comnianded the highest praises of foreign nations, and 
secured immortal glory with posterity." 

At the close of the ceremony, as Washington moved toward 
the door to retire, there was a rush from the gallery to the cor- 
ridor that threatened the loss of life or limb, so eager were the 
throng to catch a last look of one who had so long been the 
object of public veneration. When Washington was in the 
street lie waved his hat in return for the cheers of the multitude, 
his countenance radiant with benignity, his gray hairs streaming 
in the wind. The crowd followed him to his door; there, turn- 
ing round, his countenance assumed a grave and almost melan- 
choly expression, his eyes were bathed in tears, his emotions 
were too great for utterance, and only by gestures could he indi- 
cate his thanks and convey hia fai-ewell blessing.* 

In the evening a splendid banquet was given to him by the 
principal inhabitants of Philadelphia in the Amphitheatre, which 

* From personal rcooUeetions of William A. Duer, lato President of 
Columbia College. 
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was clecorated with emblematical paintings. All the heads of 
departments, the foreign miniatera, several officers of the late army, 
and various persons of note, were present. Among the paint- 
ings, one represented the home of his heart, the home to which 
he was abont to hasten — Mount Vernon. 
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His official career being terminated, Washington set off for 
Mount Vernon accompanied by Mra. Washington, her grand- 
daughter Mies Nelly Custis, and George Washington Lafiiyette, 
with his preceptors. 

Ofthe enthusiastic devotion manifested towards him wherever 
he passed, he takes the following brief and characteristic notice: 
" The attentions we met with on our journey were very flattering, 
and to some, whose minds are differently formed from mine, 
would have been highly relished ; hut I avoided, in every in- 
stance where I had any previous notice of the intention, and could, 
by ea eat ent ea es p evid ill parade and escorts." 

He 8 at 1 Q h t Alount \ eruon, that haven of repose to 
Tvhich le lad so ofte tu ned a wishful eye, throughout his 
ag tated a d anxious 1 fe Mid vl ere he trusted to pass quietly 
and sere ely the ren a der of 1 i days. He finds himself how- 
e er le ua o f a ev beginner; almost every thing 

about in e |u ed co s d rable repairs, and a house is im- 
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mediately to he built for the reception and safe keeping of liia 
military, civil, and private papers." "Li a -word," ivrites he, 
" I fim already surrounded by joiners, masons, and painters, and 
such is my anxiety to te out of their hands, that I have acaroely 
a room to put a friend into, or to sit in myself, without the music 
of hammers aad the odoriferous scent of paint." 

Still he is at Mount Venion, and as the spring opens the rural 
beauties of the country exert their sweetening influence. In a 
letter to his friend Oliver Wolcott, who, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, was still acting on "the great theatre," he adverts but 
briefly to public affairs. "Tor myself," adds he, exultingly, 
"having turned aside from the broad walks of political into the 
narrow paths of private life, I shall leaveit with those whose duty 
it is to consider subjects of tSiis sort, and, as every good citizen 
ought to do, conform to whatsoever the ruling powers shall de- 
cide. To make and sell a little flour annually, to repair houses 
going fast to ruin, to build one for the security of ray papers of a 
public nature, and to amuse myself in agricultural and rural 
pursuits, will constitute employment for the few years I have to 
remain on this terrestrial globe. If, also, I could now and then 
meet the friends I esteem, it would fill the measure and add zest 
to my enjoyments ; but, if ever this liappens, it must be under 
my own vine and %-tree, as I do not think it probable that I 
shall go beyond twenty miles from them." 

And f^aiu, to another friend he indulges in pleasant anticipa- 
tions ; " Retired from noise myself and the responsibility attached 
to public employment, Tny hours will glide smoothly on. 
My best wishes, however, for the prosperity of our country will 
always have the first place in my thoughts; while to repair 
buidings and to cultivate my feims, which require close atten- 
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tion, will occupy the few years, perhaps days, I may be a 
sojourner here, as I am now in the sixty-fifth year of my peregri- 
nation through life." * 

A letter to his friend James McHenry, Secretaiy of War, 
fimrishes a picture of his cvery-day life. " I am indebted to yon," 
writes he, " for several unacknowledged letters ; but never mind 
that ; go OM as if you had answers. You are at the source of in- 
formation, and can find many things to relate, while I have 
nothing to say tliat could either infoi-m or amuse a Secretary of 
War in Philadelphia. I might tell him that I begin my diurnal 
course with the sun ; that, if my hirelings are not in their places 
at that time, I send them messages of sorrow for their indisposi- 
tion ; that, having put these wheels in motion, 1 examine the 
state of things further ; that the more they are probed the deeper 
I find the wounds which my buildings have sustained, by an ab- 
sence and neglect of eight years; that, by the time I have 
accomplished tiiese matters, breakfast (a little after seven o'clock, 
about the time I preume you are taking leave of Mrs. McHemy) 
is ready ; that, this being over, I mount my horse and ride round 
my fitrms, which employe me until it is time to dress for dinner, 
at which I rarely miss seeing strange faces, come, as they say, 
out of respect to me. Pray, would not the word curiosity 
answer as well? And how different this from haiang a few 
social friends at a cheerful board ! The usual time of sitting at 
table, a walk, and tea bring me within the daT,vn of candle light ; 
previous to which, if not prevented by company, I resolvo that, 
as soon as the glimntering taper supplies the place of the gi'eat 
luminary, I will retire to my writing table and acknowledge the 
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letters I liave recelvetl; but when tho lights ore brought I feel 
tirod and disinclined to engage in this work, conceiving tliat 
the nest night will do as well. The next night comes, and witli 
it the same causes for postponement, anct so on. Having given 
you the history of a day, it will sei-ve for a year, and, 1 am per- 
suaded, you will not require a second edition, of ifc. But it may 
strike you that in this detail no mention is made of any portion 
of time allotted for reading. The remark would be just, for I 
have not loojted into a book since I came home ; nor shall I be 
able to do it mitil I have diecharged my workmen ; probably not 
before the nights grow longer, when possibly I may be looking 
in Doomsday Book." 

In bis solitary rides about Mount Vernon and its woodlands, 
fond and melancholy thoughts would occasionaUy sadden the 
landscape as his mind reverted to past times and early associates. 
In a letter to Mrs. S. Fairfax, now in England, he writes ; ■■ It is 
a matter of sore regret when I cast my eyes toward Belvoir, 
which I often do, to reflect that the former inhabitants of it, with 
whom we lived m such liarmony and friendship, no longer reside 
there, and the ruins only can be viewed as the mementoes of 
foi-mer pleasures." 

The influx of strange faces alluded to in the letter to Mr. 
MeHenry, soon became overwhelmmg, and Washington felt the 
necessity of having some one at hand to relieve him from a part 
of the self-imposed duties of Vii^inia hospitality. 

With this view he bethought him. of his nephew, Lawrence 
Lewis, tho same who had gained favor, with him by volimteering 
in the Western expedition, and aecompanying General Knox as 
aide-de-camp. lie accordingly addressed a letter to him in 
which he writes ; " Whenever it is convenient to you to make 
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this place your home, I sbill bo glad to see yoii. ^'' ^' * As 
both your aunt and I are in the decline of life, and regular in our 
habits, especially in our hours of rising andgoing to bed,Iiequne 
some person (fit and proper) to ease me of tlie trouble of cnt«i 
tainiug company, particularly of nights, as it is my inclmation to 
retire, (and unless prevented by very particular company, I 
always do retire,) either to bed or to my study soon ailei candlo 
light. In taking those duties (which hospitality obliges one to 
bestow on company) off my hands, it would render me a very 
acceptable service." * 

In consequence of this invitation, Lawrence thenceforward 
became an occasional inmate at Mount Vernon. The place at 
this time possessed attractions for gay as well as grave, and was 
often enlivened by young company. One great attraction was 
Miss Nelly Custis, Mi-s. Washington's grand-daugher, who, with 
her brother George W. P. Custis, had been adopted by the 
General at their father's death, when they were quite children, 
and brought up by him with the most affectionate care. He was 
fond of children, especially girls ; as to boys, with all his spirit 
of command, he found them at times somewhat ungovernable. 
1 can govern men, would ho say, but I cannot govern boys. Miss 
NeUy had grown up under the special eye of her grandmother, 
to whom she was devotedly attached, and who was particular in 
enforcing her observance of all her lessons, as well as instructing 
her in the arts of houselceeping. She was a great favorite with 
the General ; whom, as we have before observed, she dehghted 
with her gay whims and sprightly sallies, often overcoming his 
habitual gravity, and surprising him into a hearty laugh. 
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She was now maturing into a lovely and attractive woman, 
and the attention she received began to awalten some isolicitudo 
in the General's mind. This is evinced in a half-sportive letter of 
advice written to her during a temporary absence from Mount 
Vernon, when she was about to make her first appearance at a 
ball at Georgetown. It is curious as a specimen of Washington' 
counsel in love matters. It would appear that Miss Nelly, to al- 
lay hb solicitude, had already, in her coiTcspondence, professed 
" a perfect apathy toward the youth of the present day, and a de- 
termination never to ^ve herself a moment's uneasiness on ac- 
count of any of them," Washington doubted the firmness and 
constancy of her resolves. " Men and women," writes he, " feel 
the same inclination towards each other now that they always 
have done, and which they will continue to do, until there is a 
new order of things ; and you, as others have done, may find 
that the passions of your sex are easier raised than allayed. Do 
not, therefore, boast too soon, nor too strongly of your insensi- 
bility. * * * Love is said to be an involuntary passion, and 
it is, therefore, contended that it cannot be resisted. This is true 
in part only, for like all things else, when nourished and supplied 
plentifully with aliment, it is rapid in its progress; but let these 
be withdrawn, and it may be stifled in its birth, or much stinted 
in its growth. * * * Although we cannot avoid ^rsl impres- 
sions, we may assuredly place them under guard, * * * When 
the fire is beginnuig to kindle and your heart growing warm, 
propound these questions to it. Who is this invader 1 Have I 
a competent knowledge of him ? Is ho a man of good character 1 
A man of sense? For, be assured, a sensible woman can never 
be happy witb a fool. What has been his walk in life? * * '■'' 
Is his fortune sufficient to mainbun me in the manner I have been 
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accuatomed to live, aiid as my sisters do live ? And is he one 
to ivhom my friends eaii have no reasonable objection? If all 
these interrogatories can be satisfaetoi-ilj- answered, there will re- 
main but one more to be asked; that, however, is an important 
one. Have I snificienfc ground to conclude that his affections are 
engaged by me^ Without this the heart of sensibility will strug- 
gle j^ainst a passion that is not reciprocated." * 

The sage counsels of Washington, and the susceptible feelings 
of Miss Nelly, were soon brought to the test by the residence of 
Lawrence Lewis at Mount Vernon. A strong attacliment for 
her grew up on his part, or perhaps already existed, and was 
strengthened by daily intercourse. It was favorably viewed by 
his uncle. Whether it was fully reciprocated was uncertain. A 
formidable rival to Lewis appeared in the person of young Carroll 
of Carrollton, who had just returned from Europe, adorned with 
the graces of foreign travel, and whose suit was countenanced by 
Mrs. Washington. These were among the poetic days of Mount 
Vernon, when its halls echoed to the tread of lovers. They were 
halcyon days with Miss Nelly, as she herself declared, in after 
years, to a lady, from whom we have the story : " I was young 
and romantic then," said she, " and fond of wandering alone by 
moonlight in the woods of Mount Vernon. Grandmamma 
thought it wrong and unsafe, and scolded and coaxed me into a 
promise that I would not wander in the woods agaui unaccompa- 
nied. But I was missing one evening, and was brought home 
from the interdicted woods to the drawing-room, where the Gen- 
eral was wallting up and down with his handa behind him, as was 
his wont. Grandmamma, seated in her great arm-ohair, opened 
a severe reproof." 

• MS. Letter. 
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Poor Miss Nelly was reminded of tier promise, and taxed with 
her delinquency. She knew that she had done wrong-— admitted 
her fault, and essayed no exeuse ; hai, when there was a slight 
pause, moved to retire from the room. She was just shutting 
the door when she overheard the General attempting, i& a low 
voice, to intercede in her Ijehalf. "My dear," observed he, "I 
would say no more — perhaps she was not alone." 

His intercession stopped Miss Nelly in her retreat She re- 
opened the door and advfuieed up to tite General with a firm step. 
"Sir," said she, "you brought me up to apeak the truth, and 
when I told Grandmamma I was alone, I hope you believed licas 
alone." 

The Generalmadeoneof his most magnanimous bows. "My 
child," replied he, "I beg yorr pardon," 

We will anticipate dates, and observe that the romantic epi- 
sode of Miss Nelly Custis terminated to the General's satisfac- 
tion; she became tlie happy wife of Lawrence Lewis, as will be 
recorded in a future page, 

nearly in the autumn, Washington had been relieved fi'om his 
constajit solicitude about the fortunes of Lafayette. Letters re- 
ceived by George W, Lafayette from friends in Hamburg, in- 
formed the youth that his father and family had been liberated 
from Olmutz and were on their way to Paris, with the intention 
of embarking for America. George was disposed to sail for 
France immediately, eager to embrace his parents and sisters in 
the first moments of their release, Washington urged him to 
defer his departure until ho should receive letters from the 
prisoners themselves, lest they should cross the ocean in different 
directions at the same time, and pass eaeh other, which would bo 
a great shock to both parties. George however, was not to be 
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persuaded, and "I could not withhold my assent," writes Wash- 
ington, " to the gratification of his wishes, to fly to the arms of 
those whom he holds most dear." 

George and his tutor, Mi-. Frestel, sailed from New York on 
the 96th of Octoher, Washington writes frona. Mount Vernon 
to I^ayette : " This letter, I hope and expect, will be presented 
to you by your son, who is highly deserving of such pai'ents as 
you and your amiable lady. 

" He can relate, much better than I can describe, my partici- 
pation, in your sufferings, my solicitude for your relief, the 
measures I adopted, though ineffectual, to facilitate your libera- 
tion from an unjust and cruel imprisonment, and the joy I ex- 
pericnced at the news of its accomplishment I shall hasten, 
therefore, to congratulate you, and be assured that no one can do 
it with more cordiality, with more sincerity, or with greater af- 
fection on the restoration of that liberty which every act of your 
life entitles you to the enjoyment of; and I hope I may add, to 
the uninterrupted possession of your estates, and the confidence 
of your country." 

The account which George W. Lai"ayett« had received of the 
liberation of the prisoners of Olmutz was premature. It did not 
take place until the 19th of September, nor was it imtil in the 
following month of February that the happy meeting took place 
beween George and his family, whom he found residing in the 
chateau of a relative in Holstein. 
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W AsnjHGTOW liad been 1)111 a few months at Mount Vonion, when 
he received intelligence that his successor in office hai3 issued a 
proclamation for a special session of Congress. He was not long 
in doubt as to its object. The Prench government had declared, 
on the recall of Mr. Monroe, that it would not receive any new 
minister plenipotentiary from the United States until that power 
slionld have redressed the grievances of which the republic had 
complained. When Mr. Monroe had his audience of )eave, Mr, 
Barras, the president of the Directory, addressed him in terms 
complimentary to himself, but insulting to his country. " The 
French Kepublio hopes," said he, " that the successors of Colum- 
biii, of Raleigh, and of Penn, ever proud of their liberty, will 
neicr foi^et that they owe it to TVance. » * * lu 
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tlicir wisdom, tiicy will weigh the magnanimous benevolence of 
the French people with the artful caresses of perfidious designers, 
who meditate to draw them ba«k to their ancient slavery. Assure, 
Mr. Mmister, the good American people that, lilte them, we adore 
liberty ; that they will always have our esteem, and that they 
will find in the French people the republican generosity which 
knows how to accord peace, as it Imows how to make its sov- 
ereignty respectecl. 

" As to you, Mr. Minister Plenipotentiary, you have fought 
for the principles, yon have known the true interests of your 
country. Depart with our regi-ets. Wo give up, in you, a rep- 
resentative of America, and we retain the remembrance of the 
citizen whose personal qualities honor that title." 

A few days afterwards, when Mr. Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney presented himself as successor to Mr. Monroe, the Direcotry 
refused to receive him, and followed up the indignity by ordering 
him to leave the territories of the repnhlie. Its next step was 
to declare applicable to American ships the rules in regard to neu- 
trals, contained in tlie treaty which Washington had signed with 



It was in view of these facts and of the captures of American 
vessels by French cruisers, that President Adams had issued a proft- 
lamatioii to convene Congress on the I5th of May. In his opening 
speech, he adverted especially to what had fallen from Mr, Barras 
in Monroe's audience of leave. " The speech of the President," 
said he, " discloses sentiments more alarming than the refusal of 
a minister, because more dangerous to our independence and 
union ; and, at the same time, studiously marked with indignities 
towards the government of the United States. It evinces a dis- 
position to separate tlie people from their government ; to per- 
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Euade tbem tliat they liave different affections, principles, and in- 
terests from those of their fellow-citizens, ivhoKi thej tiicmselves 
have chosen to manage their common concerns, and thus to pro- 
duce divisions fatal to our peace. Such attempts ought to be 
repelled with a decision whidi shall convince France and the 
ivorld, that we are no6 a degraded people, humiliated under a 
colonial spirit of fear, and sense of inferiority, fitted to be the 
miserable instrument of foreign influence, and regardless of 
national honor, character, and interest." 

Still he announced his intention to institute a fresh attempt 
by negotiation, to effect an amicable adjustment of differences, on 
terms compatible with the rights, duties, interests, and honor of 
tiie nation, but in the mean time he recommended to Congress to 
provide effectual measures of defence. 

Though personally retired from public life, Washington was 
loo sincere a patriot to he indifferent to public affaii-s, and felt 
acutely the unfriendly acts of the IVench Govermnent, so repug- 
nant to our rights and dignity. " The President's speech," writes 
he, " wOl, I conceive, draw forth, mediately or immediately, an 
expression of the public mind ; and as it is the right of the people 
that this should be carried into effect, tlieir sentiments ought to 
bo unequivocally known, that the principles on which the govern- 
ment has acted and which from the President's speech, are like- 
ly to be contjn ed i ay e the be changed, or the opposition that 
is endeavoring to embarr^s e ery measure of the executive, may 
meet effectual d sco nte a e* Things cannot and ought not to 
remain any lo gei i the r present disagreeable sUte. Nor, 
should the idea tl at the go nment and the people have different 
views, be suffered any longer to prevail at home or abroad; for 
\t is not only injurious to us, but disgracofiil also, that a govern- 
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mcnt constituted as ours is, should bo administered contrary to 
their int«i-est, if the fact be so." * 

In pursuance of the policy announced hy Mr. Adams, threo 
envoys extraordinary were appointed to the French republic, 
viz. : Ciharles Cotesworth Pinekney, John Marshall, and Elbridge 
Gerry ; the two former federalists, the latter a democrat. Tho 
flbject of their mission, according to the President, was " to dissi- 
pate umbrages, remove prejudices, rectify errors, and adjust all 
differences by a treaty between the two powers." 

Washington doubted an adjustTOent of the differences. " Can- 
dor," said he, " is not a more conspicuous trait in the character 
of governments than it is of individuals. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected, then, that the Directory of France will acknowledge its 
errors and tread back its steps immediately. This would an- 
nounce at once, that there has been precipitancy and mjustiee in 
the measures they have pursued ; or that they were incapable of 
judging, and had been deceived hy false appearances," 

About this time he received a pamphlet on the " Military and 
Political Situation of France." It was sent to him by the author, 
General Dumas, who, in tlie time of our revolution, had been an 
ofiiijer in the army of the Count de Eoehamheau. " Yom Ex- 
cellency," writes Dumas, " will observe in it (the pamphlet) the 
effect of your lessons," Then speaking of his old military chief: 
" General Eochambeau," adds he, " is still at his country seat near 
Vendome. He enjoys there tolerably good health considering 
his great age, and reckons, as well as his military family, amongst 
his most dear and glorious remembrances, that of tho time we- 
had the honor to serve under your command." 

* Letter lo Thomas Pinckncj'. Writings, xi. 202. 
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Some time had elapsed since Washington had heard of his old 
companion in arms, who had experienced some of the melo- 
dramatic vicissitudes of the French revolution. After the arrest 
of the kmg ho had taken anew the oath of the constitution, and 
commanded the army of the north, having again received the ba- 
ton of field marshal. Thwarted in his plans by the ministei- of 
war, he had resigned and retired to his estate near Vendome ; but, 
during the time of terror liad been arrested, conducted to Paris, 
thrown into the conciergerie, and condemned to death. When tlie 
car came to convey a number of the victims to the guillotine, he 
■was about to mount it, but the executioner seeing it full, thrust 
him back. "Stand back, old marshal," cried he, roughly, "your 
turn will come by and bye." (Retire toi, vieux mar^chal, ton 
tour viendra pins tard.) A sudden change in political affairs 
saved hia life, and enabled him to return to his home near Ven- 
dome, where he now resided." 

In a reply to Dumas, which Washington forwarded by the 
minister plenipotentiary about to depart for France, he sent liia 
cordial rememlirances to de Eochambeau.* 

The three ministei-s met in Paris on the 4th of October, 
(1797,) but were approached by Talleyrand and his agents in a 
maimer which demonstrated that the avenue to justice could 
only be opened by gold. Their official reportf reveals the whole 

* The worthy de Rocliambeau surviTed the storing of the Revolution. 
In 1803 lie was presented to Napoleon, who, pointing to Berthici' and other 
generals who had once served under his orders, said: " Marshal, liehold 
your scholars." " The acholars have surpassed their master," replied the 
modest yeteran. 

In the following year he received the cross of grand officer of the Jegion 
of honor, and a marshal's pension. He died full of ;'cara aad honors, 
m leoT. 

I American State Papers, vols. iii. and iv. 
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of this dishonoralile intriguo. It states that Mr. Piiickncy re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. Bellami, the secret agent of Mr, Talley 
rand, who assured him that Citizen Talleyrand had the highest 
esteem for America and the citizens of tlie United States, and 
was most anxious for their reconciliation with JTrance. With 
that view some of the most offensive passages in the speecli of 
President Adams (in May 11&7) must be expunged, and a dou- 
ceur of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars put at the disposal 
of Mr. Talleyrand for the use of the Directory, and a large loan 
made by America to Prance. 

On the 20th of October, the same subject was resumed in the 
apartments of the plenipotentiary, and on this occasion, beside 
the secret agent, an intimate friend of Talleyrand was present. 
The expunging of the passages in the President's speech was again 
insisted on, and it was added that, after tltat, money was tiie prin- 
cipal object, " We must have money — a great deal of money ! " 
were his words. 

At a third conference, October Slst, the sum was fixed at 
32,000,000 francs (6,400,000 dollars), as a loan secured on the 
Diiick contributions, and 250,000 dollars in the form of&dovceur 
to the Directory, 

At a subsequent meeting, October 27th, the same secret agent 
swd, " Gentlemen, you mistalte the point, you say nothing of the 
money you are to give — you make no offer of money — on that point 
you are not explicit.'''' " We are explicit enough," replied the 
American envoys. " We will not give yon one farthing ; and 
before coming here, we should have thought such an offer as you 
now propose, would have been regarded as a mortal insult." 

On this indignant reply, the wily agent intimated that if thoy 
would only pay, by way of fees, just as they would to a lawyer, 
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who should plead their cause, the sum required for the privata uso 
of tlie Directory, they might renuun at Paris uutil they should 
receive further orders from America as to the loan required for 
gOTemment.* 

Being inaccessible to any such disgraceful and degrading prop- 
ositions, the envoys remained several months in Paris unac- 
credited, and finally returned at separate times, without au 
official discussion of the object of their mission. ] 

During this residence of the envoys in Paris, the Directory, 
helieving tbspeople of the United States would not sustain their 
goverament in a war against France, proceeded to enact a law 
aubjectiag to capture and condemnation neutral vessels and their 
cargoes, if any portion of the latter was. of British fabric or produce, 
although the entire property might belong to neutrals. As the 
United States were at this time the great neutral earners of the 
world, this iniquitous decree struck at a vital point in their mari- 
time power. J 

When this act and the degrading treatment of the American 
envoys became laiown, the spirit of the nation was aroused, and 
war with France seemed inevitable. 

The crisis was at once brought to Washington's own door. 
"You ought to be aware," writes Hamilton to him. May 19th, 
" that in the event of an open rupture with France, the public 
voice will again call you to command the armies of your country ; 
and though all who are attached to you will, from attachment as 



* See Life of Talleyrand, by the Rev. Charles E. MoHarg, pp. 101, 1C2. 

t Marshall left France April 16th, 1T98 ; Geiry on the 28th of July. 
Finokney, detained by the illness of hia daughter, did not arrive in the 
United States until early in October. 

^ McHarg's life of Talleyrand, 160. 
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■woll as public considerations, deplore an occasion w-hicli should 
once more tear you from tliat repose to which you have so good 
a right, yet it is the opinion of all those with whom I converse, 
that you will he compelled to make the sacrifice. All your past 
lahora may demand, to give them efiicacy, this farther, this very 
great sacrifice." 

The government was resolved upon vigorous measures. 
Congress, on the 28th of May, autliorized Mr. Adams to enlist 
ten thousMid men as a provisional army, to be called by him into 
actual service, in case of hostilities. 

Adams was perplexed by the belligerent duties thus suddenly 
devolved upon him. How should he proceed in forming an army ? 
Should he call on all the old generals who had figured in tlie 
revolution, or appomt a young set? Military tactics were 
changed, and a new kind of enemy was to be met. " If the 
TVench come here," saJd he, "we wiii have to march with a 
quick step and attack, for in that way only they are said to be 
vulnerable." 

These and other questions he propounded to Washington by 
letter, on the 22d of June. "I must tax you sometimes for 
advice," writes he, " We must have your name, if you will in 
any ease permit us to Mse it. There will be more efficaoy in it 
than in many an army." 

And McHenry, the Seci-etary of War, writes, about the same 
time : " You see how the storm thickens, and that our vessel will 
soon require its ancient pilot Will you — may we flatter our- 
selves, that, in a crisis so awful and important, you will — accept 
the command of all our armies? I hope you will, because you 
alone can unite all hearts and all hands, if it is possible that they 
can be. united." 
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In a reply to the President's letter, Washington writes, on 
the 4th of July ; " At the epoch of my retirement, an invasion of 
these States by any Evu-opean power, or even the probability of 
such an event happening in my days, was so far from being con- 
templated by me, that I had no conception that that or any other 
occurrence would arise in so short a period, which could turn 
my eyes from the shade of Mount Vernon. * * * In case of 
acitial invasion, by a formidable force, I certainly should not in- 
trench myself under the cover of age and retirement, if my 
services should be required by my country to assist in repelling 
it." 

And in his reply of the same date, to the Secretary of War, 
lie writes : "I sec, as you do, that clouds are gathering, and that 
a storm may ensue ; and I find, too, from, a variety of hints, that 
ray quiet, under these circumstances, does not promise to be of 
long continuance, 

" As my whole life has been dedicated to my country in one 
hhape or another, for the poor remains of it, it is not an object to 
contend for case and quiet, whtn all that is valuable is at stalte, 
further than to be satisfied that the sacrifice I should make of 
these, is acceptable and desired by my country," 

Before these letters were despatched he had already been nom- 
inated to the Senate (July 3d) commander-in-chief of all the 
armies raised or to be raised. His nomination was rmanimously 
confirmed on the following day, and it was determined tliat thi? 
Secretary of War should be the bearer of the commission to 
Mount Vernon, accompanied by a letter from the President. 
"The reasons and motives," writes Mr. Adams in his instruc- 
tions to the Secretary, " which prevwled with me to venture 
VOL. v.— 13* 
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upon such a step as the nomination of this great and illustrious 
charaetei-, whoso voluntary resignation alone occasioned my in- 
troduction to the office I now hold, were too numerous to be 
detailed in this letter, and are too obTious and important to 
escape the observatioa of any part of America or Europe. But 
as it is a movement of great delicacy, it will require all your 
address to communicate the subject in a manner that shall be vin- 
offensive to his feelings and consistent with all the respect that is 
due from me to him. 

"If the General should decline the appointment, all the world 
will be silent and respectfully assent. If he should accept it, all 
the world, except the enemies of this country, will rejoice." 

Mr. McHenry was instructed to consult Washington upon the 
organization of the army, and upon every thing relating to it. 
He was the bearer also of a letter from Hamilton. "I use the 
liberty," writes he, " which my attachment to you and to the 
public authorizes, to offer you my opinion, that you should not 
decline the appointment. It is evident that the public satisfac- 
tion at it is lively and universal. It is not to be doubted that 
the circumstances wilt give an additional spring to the public 
mind, wOl tend much to unite, and will iacilitatc the measures 
which the conjuncture requires." 

It was with a heavy heart that Washington found his dream 
of repose once moiemtenupted, but his strong fidelity to duty 
would not permit him to hesitate He accepted the commission, 
however, w ith the condition that he should not be called into the 
field until the aimy was in a situation to lequiie his presence ; 
or it should become indispensable by the uigcniy of circum- 
stances. 

"In mxliAiig this usinition, ' adiIeJ he, in his letter to the 
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President, " I beg it to be understood that I do not mean to with- 
hold Miy assistance to arrange and oi^anizo the army, whifeh you 
may think 1 can afford. I take the liberty, also, to mention that 
I must decline having my acceptance considered as drawing after 
it any immediate chaise upon the public ; or that I can receive 
any emoluments annexed to the appointment before entering into 
a situation to incur expense." 

'He made another reservation, through the Secretary of War, 
but did not think proper to embody it in his public letter of 
acceptance, as that would he communicated to the Senate, which 
■was, that the principal officers in the line and of the staff, should 
be' such as he could place confidence in. 

As to the question which had perplexed Mr. Adams whether, 
in forming the army, to call on all the old generals or appoint 
a new set, Washington's idea was that, as the armies about to be 
raised were commencing de novo, the President had the right to 
make officers of citizens or soldiers at his discretion, availing him- 
self of the best aid the country afforded. That no officer of the 
old army, disbanded fourteea years before, could expect, much 
less claim, an appointment on any other ground than superior 
experience, brilliant exploits, and general celebrity founded on 

It was with such views that, in the arrangements made by 
him with tlie Secretary of War, the three Major-Generais stood, 
Hamilton, who was to be Inspector-General, Cliai-les Cotesworth 
Pincliney (not yet returned from Europe), and Enox : in which 
order he wished their commissions to be dated. The apppoint- 
m.cnt of Hamilton as second m command was desired by the 
public, on account of his distrnguished ability, energy, and fidelity, 
Picliering, in recommending it, wiites: "The enemy whom we 
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are now preparing to encounter, veterans in arms, led by able 
aiid active officers, and a<wustomed to Yictory, must be met by 
the best blood, talents, enei^y, and experience, that our country 
can produce." Washington, speaking of him to the President, 
says : " Although Colonel Hamilton has uever acted in the char- 
acter of a general officer, yet, his opportunities as the principal 
aiid most confidential aid of the commander-in-chief, afforded him 
the means of viewing every thing on a larger scale than those 
whose attention was confined to divisions or brigades, who know 
nothing of the coirespondences of the commander-in-chief, or of 
the various orders to, or transactions with, the general staff of 
the army. These advantages, and his having served with useful- 
ness in the old Congress, in the general convention, and having 
filled one of the most important departments of government, 
with acknowledged abilities and integrity, have placed him on 
high ground, and made him a conspicuous character in the United 
States and in Europe, * * « * 

" By some he is considered an ambitious man, and, therefore, 
a dangerous one. That he is ambitious, I shall readily grant, but 
it is of that laudable kind which prompts a man to excel in what- 
ever he takes in hand. He is enterprising, ijuick in his percep- 
tions, and his judgment intuitively great — qualities essential to a 
military character." 

Charles Coteswortli Pinckuey was placed next in rank, not 
solely on account of his military qualifications, which were great, 
but of his popularity and influence in the Southern States, where 
his connections were numerous and powerful ; it being appre- 
hended that, if the French intended an invasion in force, their 
operations would commence south of Maryland ; in which case it 
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vpould be all-important to erabarlc General Piucliney and Lis con- 
nectiois heartily in the active scenes that would follow. 

By this arrangement Hamilton and Pinclcney took precedence 
of Knox, an officer whom Washington declared he loved and 
esteemed ; but he trusted the exigencies of the case would recon- 
cile the latter to the position assigned to him, "Viewing things 
in this light," writes he to Knox, July 16th, "I would lain liope, 
as we are forming an army anevr, which army, if needful at all, 
■ is to fight for every thing which ought to be dear and sacred to 
freemen, that former ranlc will be forgotten, and, among the fit 
and chosen characters, the only contention will be who shall be 
foremost in zeal at this crisis to serve his country, in whatever 
situation circumstances may place him." 

The reply of Knox, written in the glow of the moment, be- 
spoke how deeply his warm impulsive feelings were wounded. 
" I yesterday received your favor," writes he, " which I opened 
w'ith all the delightful sensations of affection, which I always be- 
fore experienced upon the receipt of your letters. But I found, 
on its perusal, a strildng instance of that vicissitude of human 
affairs and friendships, which you so justly describe. I read it 
with astonishment, which, however, subsided in the reflection that 
few men Icnow themselves, and therefore, that for more than 
twenty years I have been acting under a perfect delusion. Con- 
scious myself of entertaining for yon a sincere, active, and in- 
variable friendship, I easily believed it was reciprocal. Nay 
more, I flattered myself with your esteem and respect in a mili- 
tary point of view. But I find that otiiers, greatly my jvuiiors in 
ranlc, have been, upon a scale of comparison, preferred before me. 
Of this, perhaps, the world may also concur with you that I have 
no just reason to complain. But every intelligent and just prin- 
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ciplc of society req^ 1 red ether thit I should have lieeii prtv 
viously eonstflted in an arrangeme t, in which my feeling aucl 
happiness have been s j much wou i leJ, or that I should not have 
been dragged forth top llcvev it all, to make the comparison 
so conspicuously odious." 

After continuing in an expostulatory vein, followed by his 
own views of the probable course of invasion, he adds, toward 
the close of his letter, — " I have received no other notification of 
an appointment than what the newspapers announce. When it 
shall please the Secretary of War to give me the hiformation, I 
shall endeavor to make him a suitable answer. At present, I do 
not perceive liow it can possibly be to any other purport, than in 
the negative." 

In conclusion, he writes : " In whatever situation I shall be, I 
shall always remember with pleasure and gratitude, the friend- 
ship and confidence with which you have heretofore honored me. 

"I am, with the highest attachment, &c" 

Washington was pained in the extreme at the view taken by 
General Knox of the arrwigement, and at the wound which it had 
evidently given to his feelings and his pride. In a letter to the 
President (25th Sept.), he writes : " With respect to General 
Knox, I can say with truth there is no man in the United States 
with whom I have been in habits of greater intimacy, no one 
whom 1 have loved more sincerely, nor any for whom I have had 
a greater friendship. But esteem, love, and friendship can have 
no influence on my mind, when I conceive that the subjugation of 
our government and independence are the objects aimed at by the 
enemies of oiir peace, and when possibly our all is at stake." 

In reply to Knox, Washington, although he thought the reasons 
assigned in his previous letter ought to have been sufficiently 
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ixplaiiatoiy of his motives; went into long details of the circum- 
stances under which the military appointments hsid been made, 
and the important considerations which dictated them; and 
showing that it was impossible for him to consult Knox previously 
to the nomination of the general officers. 

"I do not Imow," writes he, "that these explanations will 
afford you any satisfaction or produce any change in your detci-- 
mination, but it was just to myself to make them. If there has 
been any man^ement in the business, it has been concealed 
from me. I have had no agency therein, nor have I conceived a 
th ht the subject that has not been ijisclosed to you witli 
tl utm -t sincerity and frankness of heart And now, notwitli- 
tanding tl e insinuations, which are implied in your letter, of the 
tud a of friendship and the inconstancy of mine, I will pro- 
n w th decision, that it ever has been, and, notwithstanding 

the unkindness of the charge, ever will be, for aught I know to the 
contrary, warm and sincere." 

The genial heart of Knox was somewhat soothed and molli- 
fied by the " welcome and much esteemed letter of Washington, 
in which," said he, " I recognize fully all the substantial friend- 
ship and kindness whichlhaveinvariably experienced from you." 
Still he ^va8 tenacious of &e point of precedence, and unwilling 
to serve in a capadty which would compromise his pride. " If an 
invasion shidl take place," writes he, " I shall deeply regret all 
tarcumstances which would insuperably bar my having an active 
command in the field. But if such a measure should be my 
destiny, I shall fervently petition to serve as one of your aides- 
de-camp, which, with permission, I shall do witli all the cordial 
devotion and affection of which my sou! is capable." 

On the 18th of October Washington learnt through the 
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Gazettes of l^he safe arrival of General Pinckncy at New Yorlt, 
and was anxious lest there should be a second part of the diffi- 
culty created "by General Itnos. On the Slst he writes again to 
Knox, reiterating his wish to have him in the augmented corps a 
major-general. 

"We slial! have either no war, or a. severe contest withYmnce; 
hi either case, if you will allow me to express my opinion, this is 
the most eligible time for you to come forward. In the first 
case, to assist with your counsel and aid in maldng judicious pro- 
visions and arrangements to avert it ; in the other case, to share 
in the glory of defending your country, and, by malting all 
secondary objects yield to that great and primary object, display 
a mind superior to embarrassing punctilios at so critical a 
moment as the present. 

" After having expressed these sentiments with the frankness 
of undisguised friendship, it is hasdly necessary to add, that, if 
you should finally decline the appointment of Major-General, 
there is none to whom I would give a more decided preference as 
an aide-de-camp, the offer of which is highly flattering, honorable, 
and grateful to my feelings, and for which I entei-fcun a high 
sense. But, my dear General Knox, and here again I repeat to 
you, in the language of candor and friendship, examine well your 
own mind upon this subject. Do not unite yourself to the suite 
of a man, whom you may consider as the primary cause of what 
you call a degradation, with unpleasant sensations. This, while 
it is gnawing upon you, would, if I should come to the knowledge 
of it, make me unhappy ; as my firat wish would be that ray mili- 
tary family, and the whole army, should consider themselves a 
band of brothers, willing and ready to die for each other." 

Before Knox could have received this letter, he had on the S3d 
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of October, written to the Secretary ofWar, dcclinmg to serve 
under Hamilton and Pinckney, on tlie principle that "no officer 
can consent to Ms own degradation by serving in an inferior 
station." General Pinckney, on the contrary, cheerfully accepted 
his appointment, although placet! under Hamilton, who had Tjeen 
of inferior rank to him in the last war. It was with the greatest 
pleasure lie had seen that officer's name at the head of the list of 
1 1 ijor guierals, and applauded the disceniment which had placed 
hmi there He regretted that General Knox had declined his 
ippinitment, and that his feelings should lie hurt by being out- 
r inked If the authority," adds he, " which appointed me to 
the lank of second major in the army, will review the arrange- 
m nt, and place General Knox before me, I will neither q^uit the 
81.1 vice nui be dissatisfied," * 

* letter fo tlie Secretary of War. 
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Eakly in November (1798) Washington left his rettrement and 
repaired to Philadelphia, at the earnest req^neat of the Secretary 
of War, to meet that public functionary and Major-Generals 
Hamilton and Knckney, and make arrangements respecting the 
forces about to be raised. The Secretary had prepared a series 
of questions for their consideration, and others were suggested by 
Washington, all bearing upon the organization of the provisional 
army. Upon these Waishington and the two Major-Generals 
were closely engaged for nearly five weeks, at gi 
and in a most inclement season. The result of their d 
was reduced to form, and communicated to the Secretary in two- 
letters drafted by Hamilton, and signed by the Commander-in- 
chief. Not the least irksome of Washington's task, in his present 
position, was to wade through volumes of applications and recom- 
mendations for military appointments ; a task wMeh he performed 
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ivitli extreme assiduity, anxious to avoid the influence of favor or 
prejutlioe, and sensitively alive to tLe evil of improper selections. 

As it was a part of the plan on whieh he had accepted the 
command of the army to decline the occupations of the office until 
circumstances should require his presence in the field ; and as the 
season and weather rendered him impatient to lea.ve Philadelphia, 
he gave the Secretary of War Ms views and plans for the charge 
and direction of military affairs, and tJien set out once more for 
Mount Vernon. The cares and concenia of office, however, fol- 
lowed him to his retreat. " It is not the time nor the attention 
only," writes he, " which the puhlic duties I am engaged in re- 
quire, hut their hringing upon me apphcants, recommenders of 
applicants, and seekers of information, none of whom, perhaps, 
are my acquaint ancea, with their sen-ants and horses to aid in 
the consumption of my forage, and what to me is more valuahle, 
my time, that I most regard ; for a man in the country, nine 
miles from any house of entertainment, is differently situated from 
one in a city, where none of these inconveniences are felt." 

In a letter, recently received from Laiayettc, the latter spoke 
feelmgly of the pleasure he experienced in conversing incessantly 
with his son George about Mount Vernon, its dear and venerated 
inhabitants, of the tender obligations, so profoundly felt, which 
lie and his son had contracted towards him who had become a 
father to both. 

In the conclusion of his letter, Lafayette writes that, from the 
information he had received, he was fully persuaded that the 
French Directory desired to be at peace with the United States. 
" The arjstocratical party," adds he, " whose hatred of America 
dates from the commencement of the European revolution, and 
the English government, which, since the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, have forgotten and forgiven nothing, will rejoice, I 
know, at the prospect of a rupture between two nations hereto- 
fore united in the cause of liberty, and will endeavor, hj all the 
means in their power, to precipitate us into a war. * * * * 
15ut you are there, my dear General, independent of all parties, 
venerated by all, and if, as I hope, your information lead you to 
judge favorably of the disposition of the I'rench government, yonr 
influence ought to prevent the breach from widening, and should 
insure a noble and durable reconciliation." 

In his reply, Dec. 25th, Washington says : " Ton have ex- 
pressed a \vish worthy of the benevolence of your heart, that I 
would exert all my endeavors to avert the calamitous effects of a 
rapture between our countries. Believe me, my dear friend, that 
no man can deprecate an event of this sort more than I should. 
* * * You add, in another place, that the Executive Direc- 
tory are disposed to an accommodation of all differences. If they 
are sincere in this declaration, let them evidence it by actions ; 
for words, unaccompanied therewith, will not be much regarded 
now. I would pledge myself that the government and people of 
Uie United States will meet them heart and hand at a fair nego- 
tiation ; having no wish more ardent than to live in peace with 
al! the world, provided they are suffered to remain undisturbed 
in their just rights." 

" Of the politics of Europe," adds he, in another part of his 
letter, "I shall express no opinion, nor make any iiic[uiry who is 
right or who is wrong. I wish well to all nations and to al! men. 
My politics are plain and simple. I think every nation has a 
right to establish that form of government under which it con- 
ceives it may live most happy j provided it infringes no right, or 
is not dangerous to others ; and that no governments ought to 
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interfere with the internal concerns of anotLer, except for the se- 
curity of what is due to themselves." 

Washington's national pnile, howevei, had hecn deeply 
wounded t>j the indignities inflicted on his country by tlio 
French, and he doubted the propriety of entering into any fresh 
negotiations with them, unless overtures should he mado on their 
part. As to any sjmptoms of an accommodation they might at 
present evince, he ascrihed tiiem to the military measures adopted 
by the United fotatc?, and thought those measures ought not to 
be relaxed. 

We have spoken in a preceding chapter of a lore affair grow- 
ing up at Mount Vernon between Waslungton's nephew, Law- 
rence Lewis, and Miss Xelly Custis. The parties had since he- 
come engaged, to the General's great satisfaction, and their nup- 
tials were celebrated at Mount Vernon on his birthday, the 22d 
of February (1799). Lawrence had recently received the com- 
mission of Major of cavalry in the new army which was forming ; 
and Washington made arrangements for settling the newly mar- 
ried couple near him on a part of the Mount Vernon lands, which 
he had designated in his will to be bequeathed to Miss Nelly. 

As the year opened, Washington continued to correspond 
with the Secretary of War and General Hamilton on the affairs 
of the provisional army. The recruiting business went on slowly, 
with interruptions, and there was delay in furnishing commissions 
to the officers who had been appointed. Washington, who was 
not in the secrets of the cabinet, was at a loss to account for this 
apparent torpor. " If the augmented force," writes he to Hamil- 
ton, "was not intended as an in terrorem, measure, the delay in 
recruiting it is unaccountable, and baffles all conjecture on reason- 
able grounds." 
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The fact was, that tlie military measures taken in America 
Lad really produced an effect on French policy. Effoits had heen 
made by M. Talleyrand, through unofficial parsons, to induee an 
amicable overture on the part of the United States. At length 
that wily minister Lad written to the French Secretary of Lega- 
tion at the Hague, M. PichoDj intimating that ivhat«yer pleni- 
potentiary the United States might send to France to put an end 
to the existing differences between the two countries, would be 
undoubtedly received with the respect due to the representative 
of a free, independent, and powerful cation. M. Piohon commu- 
nicated a copy of this letter to Mr. William Vans Murray, the 
American minister in Holland, who forthwith transmitted it to 
his government. Mr. Adams caught at the chance for an extri- 
cation from bis belligerent difficulties, and laid this letter before 
the Senate on the 18th of February, at the same time nomi- 
nating Mr. Murray to be minister plenipotentiary to the French 
Eepublie. 

Washington expressed his extreme surprise when the news 
of this unexpected event reached him.. " But far, very far in- 
deed," writes he, " was that surprise short of what I experienced 
the next day, when, by a very intelligent gentleman immediately 
from Philadelphia, I was informed that there had been no direct 
overture from the govemraent of France to that of the United 
States for a negotiation ; on the contrary, that M. Talleyrand 
was playing the same loose and roundabont game he had at- 
tempted the year before with our envoys ; and which, as in that 
case, might mean any thing or nothing, aa would subserve his 
purposes best," 

Before the Senate decided on the nomination of Mr. Murray, 
two other persons were associated with him in the mission, namely, 
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Oliver Ellsworth and Patiick Henry. The tliree envoys being 
confirmed, Mr. Slurray was iiistmeted by letter to inforoi llie 
Prcnch Minister of Foreign Affairs of the fact, but to apprise 
liim tliai his associate envoys would not embark for Europe nntil 
the Directory had given assurance, through their Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, that those envoys would be received in proper 
form and treated with on terms of equality. Mr. Murray was 
directed at the same time to have no further informal communi- 
cations with any French agent. 

Mr. Henry declined to accept his appointment on account of 
ill health, and Mr. William Eichardsoa Davie was ultimately sub- 
stituted for him. 

Throughout succeeding months, Washington continued to su- 
perintend from a distance the concerns of the army, as his 
ample and minute correspondence manifests ; and he was at the 
same time earnestly endeavoring to bring the affairs of his rural 
domain into order. A sixteen years' absence from home, with 
short intervals, had, lie said, deranged them considerably, so that 
it required all the time ho could spare from the usual avocations 
of life to bring them into tune again. It was a period of inces- 
sant activity and toil, therefore, both mental and bodily. Ho 
was for hours in his study occupied with his pen, and for hours 
on horseback, riding the rounds of his extensive estate, visiting 
the various farms, and superintending and directing the works 
in operation. All this he did with unfailing vigor, though now 
in his sixty-seventh year. 

Occasional reports of the sanguinary conflict that was going 
on in Europe would reach him in the quiet groves of Mount 
Vernon, and awaken his solicitude. " A more destructive sword," 
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said he, " was never drawn, at least in modem times, than ttis 
war has produced. It is timi; to sheathe it and give peace to 
mankind." * 

Amid this strife and turmoil of the nations, ho felt redonhled 
anxiety ahout the success of the mission to France. The great 
successes o£ the allies comhlned against that power ; the change-'i 
in the Directory, and the rapidity with which every thing seemed 
t wa 1 a restoration of the raonarchy, induced some 
m mh f th ahinet to advise a suspension of the mission ; hut 
M Ad m w n t to be convinced or persuaded. Having fur- 
n h d th mm ssioners with their instructions, ho gave his 
fin 1 1 f th r departure, and they sailed in a frigate from 
Eh d I Ian 1 n the 3d of Novemher. 

A p at 1 tt r written by Washington shortly afterwards to 
th '^ ta J f War, bespeaks his apprehensions: "I have for 
m tmi I t VI wed the political concerns of the TJaited States 
th n ans and painful eye. They appear to me to be 
m by h t trides to a crisis ; but in what it will result, 

th t B wh ees, foresees, and directs all things, alone can 
t 11 Th 1 afloat, or very nearly so, and considering myself 

B3 a passenger only, I shall trust to the mariners (whose duty it 
is to watch) to steer it into a safe port." 

His latest concern ahout the army was to give instructions for 
hutting the troops according to an idea originally suggested by 
Hamilton, and adopted in the revolutionary war. " Although I 
had determined to take no charge of any military operations," 
pyrites he, "unless the troops ehoold be called into the field, yet, 
under tho present circumstances, and considering that the ad- 

* Letter to William Vans Murray. 
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vanned season of the year will admit of do delay in providing 
winter (quarters for tLe troops, I Lave willingly given my aid in 
that business, and shall never decline any assistance in my pow- 
er, when necessanj, to promote the good of the service." * 

* Washington's Writings, li. 468. 
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WiNTrit had now set m with occasional wmd and ram and trost, 
yet Wabhmgton atJl kept up his active round ot in door and out- 
door avocations, as his diary records. He was in tuU health and 
vigor, dined out occasionally, and had frequent guests at Mount 
Vernon, and, as usual, was part of every day in the saddle, going 
the rounds of his estates, and, in Jiis military phraseology, " visit- 
ing the outposts." 

He had recently walked with his favorite nephew about the 
grounds, showing the improvements he intended to make, and 
had especially pointed out the spot where he purposed building a 
new family vault ; the old one being damaged by tlie roota of 
trees which had overgrown it and caused it to leak. " This 
change," said he, " I shall make the first of all, for I may require 
it before the rest." 

" When I parted from him," adds the nephew, '' he stood on 
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the steps of the front door, where lie took leave of myself and 
another. * * » * It was a bright frosty morning ; he had taken 
1 1 nsual nde and tlip ilpar healthy flush on h s thcek and his 
■■l In-' t^y minntr brought the remark Irom 1 oth cf us that wt 
lad never seen the Get eral look so ■rtell I have sometiraes 
th ught him de<,idHdIv the hanisumLSt man I e\er saw an I 
nlen m a lirely mool sj full of pleasantry so a reeahlc to ill 
\ th whom he assocnted, that I could hirdly realise he was tlic 
aaiie \\ ashin4,ton whose d "nity aned ill who approa hel lim * 

Tor some time pa.st \\ ashmgton Iiad heen occij ed tn ligest 
iug a complete system on which his estate was to be managed for 
several succeeding years ; specifying the cultivation of the several 
farms, with tables designating the rotations of the crops. It occa- 
pied thirty folio pages, and was executed with that clearness and 
method which characterized all his business papera. This was 
finished on the lOth of December, and was accompanied by a 
letter of that date to his manager or steward. It is a valuable 
document, showing the soundness and vigor of his intellect at this 
advanced stage of his existence, and the love of order that reigned 
throughout his affairs. " My greatest anxiety," said he on a pre- 
vious occasion, " is to have all tliese concerns m such a clear and 
distinct form, that no reproacb may attach itself to me when I 
have taken my departure for the land of spirits." t 

It was evident, however, that full of health and vigor, he 
looked forward to his long-cheiished hope, the enjoyment of a 
serene old age in this home of his heart. 

According to his diary, the momiiig on wliich thes-e volumi- 



• Paulding's Life of Wasliingtoii, vol. 
t Letter to James McHenry. Writiii; 
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nous instructions to Lis steward were dated was clear and calm, 
but the afternoon was lowering. Tlie next day (lltb), be notes 
that tbere was wind ajid rain, and " at nigbt a large <M-cle romd 
the moon:' 

The rooming of the 12th was overcast That morning he 
wrote a letter to Hamilton, beaitilj approving of a plan for a mil- 
itary academy, which, the latter had submitted to the Secretary 
of War. " The establishment of an institution of this kind upon 
a respectable and extensive basis," observes he, "h^ ever been 
considered by me an object of primary importance to this country; 
and while I was in the chair of government I omitted no proper 
opportunity of recommending it in my public speeches and other- 
wise, to the attention of the legislature. But I never undertook 
to go into a detail of the organization of such an academy, leav- 
ing this task to others, whose pursuit in the path of science and 
attention to the ai'rangement of such institutions, had better 
qualified them for the execution of it * * * I sincerely hope 
that the subject will meet with due attention, and that the rea- 
socB for its establishment which yon have clearly pointed out in 
your letter to the secretary, will prevail upon the legislature to 
place it upon a permanent and respectable footing." He closes 
his letter with an assurance of " very great esteem aod regard," 
the last words he was ever to address to HamOton. 

About ten o'clock he mounted his horse, and rode out as 
usual to make the rounds of the estate. The ominous ring round 
the moon, which he had observed on the preceding night, proved 
a fatal portent. " About one o'clock," he notes, "it began to 
snow, soon after to hail, and then turned to a settled cold rain." 
Having on an over-coat, he continued his ride without regarding 
the weather, and did not return to the bouse until after three. 
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His secretary approached. Hm with letters to be fj-anked, tliat 
they might be taken to the post-office in. the evening. Washing- 
ton franked the letters, hut observed that the weatber was too 
bad to send a servant oat with them. Mr. Lear perceived that 
snow was hanging from his hair, and expressed fears that he had 
^ot wet , but be replied, No, his gieat-cuat btd kept him drj ' 
As dmner hid bcr n wiiting loi liim he fit down to table without 
dianging his dress "In the e^eniiig," writes his seciUai^, "he 
appeared as well as nsual " 

On the following morning the snow was three inches deep 
and still falling, which pic^ented him from taking his usud iido 
He complained of a soie throat, and 1 ad evidently taken eold 
the daj before In the afternoon the weatiier cleaied up, and he 
« ent oat on the grounds between the house and the nvti, to maik 
f-ome trees which were to be i ut down A hoaiscntss which had 
hung about him through the day grew worse towards night, but 
ho made light of it. 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as he sat in tbo parlor 
with Mrs. Waahington and Mr. Lear, amasing himself with the 
papers which bad been brought from the post-office. When be 
met with any thing interesting or entertaining, he would read it 
aloud as well as bis hoarseness would permit, or he listened and 
made occasional comments, while Mr, Lear read the debates of 
the Virginia Assembly. 

On retiring to bed, Mr. I^ear suggested tliat be should take 
something to relieve tlie cold. "No," replied he, "you know I 
never take any thing for a cold. Let it go as it came." 

In the night he was talien extremely ill with ague and dilli- 
culty of breathing. Between two and three o'clock in the morn- 
ing he awoke Mrs. Washington, who would have risen to call a 
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Beivant; but he would not permit her, lest she should take euld. 
At daybreak, when the servant woman entered to make a fire, 
she was sent to call Mr. Lear. He found the general breathing 
with difficulty, and hardly able to utter a word intelligibly. 
Washington desired that Dr. Cratk, who lived in Alesimilria, 
should be sent for, and that in the mean time Eawlins, one of 
the overseers, should he-summoned, to bleed him before the Aon- 
tor could arrive. 

A gargle was prepared for his throat, but whenever he at- 
tempted to swallow any of it, he was convulsetl ajid almost suffo- 
cated. Rawlins made his appearance soon after sunrise, hut 
when the general's arm was ready for the operation, became agi- 
tated. "Don't be afraid," said the general, as well as he could 
speak. Eawlins made an incision. "The orifice is not large 
enough," said Washington. The blood, however, ran pretty 
freely, and Mrs. Washington, uncertain whether the tieatment 
was proper, and tearful that too much Wood might be taken, 
begged Mr. Lear to stop it. When he was about to untie the 
string the general put up his hand to prevent him, and as soon 
as he could speak, murmured, "more — more;" but Mrs. Wash- 
ington's doubts prevailed, and the bleeding wm stopped, after 
about half a pint of blood had been taken. External applications 
were now made to the throat, and his feet were bathed in warm 
water, but without affording any relief. 

His old friend, Dr. Craik, arrived between eight and nine, 
and two other physicians, Drs. Dick and Brown, were called in. 
Various remedies were tried, and additional bleeding, but all of 

" About half past four o'clock," writes Mr. Lear, " he desired 
me to call Mrs. Washington to his bedside, when he requested 
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her to go down into Hs roon and take from his desk two wills, 
which slie would find there, and hring them to him, whiuh she 
did. Upon looking at them, he gave her one, which he observed 
was UEcleas, as heing superseded by the other, and desired her to 
burn it, which she did, and took the other and put it into her 

" After this was done, I retnmed to hia bedside and took his 
hand. Ho said to me : ^ I find I am going, my breath cannot 
last long. I believed from the first, that the disorder would 
prove fatal. Do you arrange and record all my lato military let- 
ters and papers. Arrange my accounts and settle my books, as 
you know more about tiiem than any one else ; and let Mr. Eaw- 
Ilns finish recording my other letters which he has begun.' I 
told him this should be done. He then asked if I recollected 
any thing which it was essential for him to do, as he had hut a 
very short time to continue with us. I told hira. that I could recol- 
lect nothing ; but that I hoped he was not so near his end. He 
observed, smiling, that he certainly was, and that, as it was the 
debt which we must all pay, he looked to the event with perfect 
resignation." 

In the course of the afternoon he appeared to be in great pain 
and distress from the difficulty of breathing, and frequently changed 
his posture in the bed. Mr. Lear endeavored to raise hira and 
turn him with as much ease as possible. " I am afraid I fatigue 
you too much," the general would say. Upon being assured to 
the contrary, "Weil," observed ho gratefully, "it is a debt we 
must pay to each other, and I hope when you want aid of this 
kind you will find it." 

His servant, Christopher, had been in the room during Iho 
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day, and almost the whole time on his feot. The general noticed 
it in the afternoon, and kindly told him to sit down. 

Ahout five o'clock his old friend. Dr. Craik, came again into 
the roomj and approached the hedaide, " Doctor," said the gen- 
eral, " I die hard, bnt I am not afraid to go- I helieved, from 
my first attack, that I should not survive it — my breath cannot 
last long." The doctor pressed his hand in silence, retired from 
the bedside, and sat by the fire absorbed in grief. 

Between five and six the other physicians came in, and he 
was assisted to sit up in his bed. " I feel I am going," said he ; 
" I thank you for your attentions, but I pray you to take no more 
trouble about me; let me gooff c^uietly; I cannot last long." 
He lay down again ; all retired excepting Dr. Craik. The gen- 
eral continued uneasy and restless, but without complaining, fre- 
quently asking what hour it was 

Further remedies were tried without avail in the evening. He 
took whatever was offeied him, did as he was desired by the phy- 
sicians, and never utteied sigh or complaint 

" About ten o'clock," wri IV L h m 

tempts to speak to me before h d If A 

said, 'I am just going. H m d 



let my body be put into the hx 




am dead.' I bowed assent n 




looked at me again and aaic D 




plied, 'Yes.' "Tis well,' sa 




"About ten minutes bet h p ( h h 




ten and eleven o'clock) his h g le m 




quietly ; he withdrew his ha m d h 




I saw his countenance change. I spoke to Dr. Craik, 


who sat by 


the fiie. He came to the bedside. The general's hand fell from 
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1 IS wr at I to k it n. m HP ^nd pre s 1 it t m bf o u Dr 
Cra k pit lin hauls o cr L s e\e in 1 lit, ei^ r d n fl t a 
struggle or a 8 oh. 

^\ hile we were fixel in 'iilent gr ef Mrs Wi 1 Dgto who 
was seated at the toot of the tel asked with a firm anl collect d 
\oice Is he gone' I could not spetk hit hell ip my hmd 
as a sig al tl it he wis no mori. T a well sail she a the 

same voice. ' All is now over ; I shall soon follow him ; I have 
no more trials to pass through.' " 

We add from Mr. Lear's account a fevp particulars concerning: 
the funeral. The old family vault on the estate had been opened, 
the nibhish cleared away, and a door made to close the entrance, 
which before had been closed with brick. The funeral took place 
on the 18th of December. About eleven o'clock the people of the 
neighborhood began to assemble. The corporation of Alexandria, 
with the militia and Free Masons of the place, and eleven pieces 
of caanon, arrived at a later hour. A schooner was stationed off 
Mount Vernon to Bre minute guns, 

Ahout three o'clock the procession began to move, passing out 
through the gate at the left wing of the house, proceeding roimd 
in front of the lawn and down to the vault, on the right wing of 
the house-, minute guns being fired at the time. The troops, 
horse and foot, formed the escort ; then came four of the clergy. 
Then the general's horse, with his saddle, holsters, and pistols, 
led by tivo grooms in black. The body was home by the Free 
Masons and officers; several members of the family and old 
friends, among the number Dr. Oraik, and some of the Fairfexea, 
followed as chief moumera. The corporation of Alexandria and 
numerous private persons closed the procession. The Eev, Mr. 
Davis read the foneral service at the vault, and pronounced a 
VOL. v.— 13* 
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s]"ort iiddress jfter win h th.eMa&oi s | crtorme 1. the r e emeu e 
and the body was depr sited iii the vault 

SuLh were the oLsequi^ of Washm^ton similo iid in >st 
aciordmg tj his onn wishe'! , 'ill confined to tl „i n la i 
Mount Vi.rn0E wtich after lorming the poetical diean of his 
hie had n)w hccome his hnal re'^tii g plaie 

On opening the «ill whi b ha liad han led to Mrs Wasl ington 
shortly before his death it was founl to have leen careiilly 
drawn up by himself m the preceding July and bv m a t 1 1 
conftrmity with his whole career one of its fiist prov sions di 
rected the eniaacijation ot his slaves on the dece'ww of his wite 
It had long been his earnest wish tl at the slaves held by hint ; t 
la on 1 lu/lt should receive tleir freedom durmt, liis lifp, bat he 
had found that it would be attendel with insupeiable difliculties 
on act-oimt of tleir intermixture bymiiniTe with the "dower 
negroes, whom it was not in his power to mai irait under the 
tenure 1 y which fhcj weie held 

With provident benignity he also made proMsion in hia will 
for such as ^w ere to receive their freedom under tins devise, but 
who, from age, bodily miirmities, or infancy, might be nnable to 
bupport themselves, and he expreisly lorbade, un ler anypretente 
whatsoever, the sale or transportation out of Viiginia of any 
sla^eofwlom he might die possessed Though lorn and edu- 
cated a slave holder, this was all m consomnce with fenhogs, 
sentiments anl principles whie.h ho had lung enteitaiOed. 

In a letter to Mr John F Mercer, m September, 178C, he 
writes, "I never mean, unless some pirtie,ular eiicumstaneea 
should compel me to it, to fosseis anothei sla\e by purehase, it 
being among my first ■wisbes to see some plan adopted by whicli 
slaveiy in this countiy may be abolished byhw" And eleven 
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years afterwards, in August, 1797, he writes to Ms nepliew, 
Lawrence Lewis, in a letter whicli we have had in our hands, " I 
wish from my soul that the legislature of this State could see tho 
policy of a gradual abolition of slavery. It might prevent much 
future mischief." 

A deep sorrow spread over the nation on hearing that Wash- 
ington was no more. Congress, which was in session, immedi- 
ately adjourned for the day. The next morning it was resolved 
that the Speaker's chair be shrouded with black ; that the mem- 
bers and officers of the House wear hlack during the session, and 
that a joint committee of both Houses be appointed to consider 
on the most suitable manner of doing honor to the memory of the 
man, "first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
fellow-citizens." 

Public testimonials of grief and reverence were displayed in 
every part of the Union. Nor were these sentiments confined to 
the United States. When the news of Washington's death 
reached England, Lord Biidport, who had command of a British 
fleet of nearly sixty sail of the line, lying at Torbay, lowered his 
flag half-mast, every ship following the example ; and Bonaparte, 
First Consul of France, on announcing his death to the army, 
ordered that black crape should l)e suspended from all the stand- 
aids and flags throughout the public service for ten days. 



In the preceding volumes of our work, we have traced the 
reer of Washington from early boyhood to his elevation to the 
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presideBtial chair. It was an elevation he had neither sought 
nor wished ; for when the independenee of his country was 
richieved, the modest and cherished desire of his heart had been 
" to live and die a private citizen on his own farm;"* and he 
had shaped out for himself an ideal elysium in his beloved shades 
of Mount Vernon. But power sought him in his retirement. 
The weigiit and influence of his name and character were deemed 
all essential to complete his work ; to set the new government 
in. motion, and condact it through its first perils and trials. With 
unfeigned reluctance he complied with the imperative claims of 
his count y, and accepted the po\ser thus uIqCiI ujon him ad 
\ancuig to its ei-Cicise 'flith diihdenoe, and aiming to surround 
himseli vith men of the highest talent and infoimation whom 
he might consult m emergency , hut hrm and strong in the 
resolve m all things to act as his conscience told him was 
"iij^t as it ie3pe:.teJ his God, his country, and him&eli ' 
For he knew ij dnided fidehtv, no bepiiite <:Uif,ation, hia 
mo'it sacred duty to himsclt «as his highest dut\ to hia tountrv 
and his Gid 

In treatiu^ oi his luiI idmrnistiation m this dosing itlume 
wu ha\e endeaiored to show how truly ht. adherpd to this reb he, 
and with what mflexihle integrity and scrupulous jegard to the 
publu. lve^l he di-^charged his functions In executing our task, 
we have not mdulged in discussions of tempoiirj questions ot 
controverted policy which agitated the incipient cstalh^hment of 
our government, but have given his words and actions as connect- 
ed with those questions, and as illustrative of his character. In 
this volume, as in those which treat of his military career, we 

* Writrng''. iJ^' P- *12. 
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have avuiJed iteforical amplification and embellishments, awl all 
graiuitoua assumptions, and have aouglit, by simple and trntlit'iil 
details, to give his cliaracter an opjjortvmity of developing itself, 
and of manifesting those fixed principles and that noble consist- 
ency which reigned alike throughont his civil ami his military 
career. 

The character of Washington may want some of those poeti- 
cal elements which dazzle and deJight the mnititude, but it 
possessed fewer inequalities, and a rarer union of virtues than 
perhaps ever fell to the lot of oae man. Prudence, firmness, 
eagaoity, moderation, an overrulmg judgment, an immovable 
justice, courage that never faltered, patience that never wearied, 
truth that disdained aD artifice, magnanimity without alloy. It 
Bcenis as if Providence had endowed him in a pieeminent degree 
■with the qualities reguisite to fit him for the liigh destiny be was 
called upon Co fulfil — to conduct a momentous revolution ivhith 
was to form an era in the history of the woild, and to inaugurate 
a new and nntiied government, wHch, to use his own words, was 
to lay the foundation " for the enjoyment of much purer civil 
liberty, and gi'eater public happiness, than have hitherto been the 
portion of mankind." 

The fame of Washington stands apart from every other in 
history ; shining with a truer lustre and a more benignant glory. 
With us his memory remains a national property, where all sym- 
pathies throughout our widely- extended and diversified empire 
meet in uniaon. Under all dissensions and amid all the storms 
of party, his precepts and example speak to us from the grave 
with a paternal appeal ; and his name — by all revered — forms a 
universal tie of brotherhood — a watchword of our Union. 

" It will be the duty of the historian and the sage of all na- 
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WASHINGTON. 



[ITDS. 



(itns n tea an cmmei t British tatLsiii in (L til Biou^jhim,) 
"to let no occasion pass of commemoiating this iilustnoi8 man, 
and until time 3hT,U le no more %\ill a test nf the progress which 
our race his male m wisdom and viitue be dpiiv 1 fiom the 
veneration p'iil to the immortal name ot Washington ' 
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FOPTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 

[The f a nirloi.s i^ep 

bee iiblislier for 

kin H. T, Tucse 



T ts of Washington arc more interesting, perhaps, 

as m m works of art ; and we can easily imagine that 

Hssoc ea em to his old comrades. The dress (bhie coat, 

scarle an derclothes) of the first portnut. by Peale. and 

tlie y hful m e it si!^;estiTe of the first experience of the 

futnre mm n, exchanging the surveyoi''s implements for the 

colon om n, he bivouacked in the wilderness of Ohio, the 

leade d of hunters, provincials and savages, to con- 

front cnt forest roads, and encounter all the perils of 

India m ent slties, undisciplined followei's, famine, and 

wood rm t recalls his calm anthority and providential 

escape amid the dismay of Eiaddock'a defeat, and his pleasant sensa- 
tion at the first whistling of bnllets in the iveary march to Fort Neces- 
sity. To Charles "Wilson Peale, wo owe this precious relic of the 
chieftain's youth. His own career partook of the vicissitudes and was 
impressed with the spirit of the revolutionary era ; a capt.im of volun- 
teers at the battles of Trenton and Oermantown, and a State repre- 
sentative of Pennsylvania,, a favorite pupil of West, an ingenious me- 
chanician, and a warrior, he always cherished tlie inRtinct and the 
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faculty for art ; and even amid tht bvtst!e and duties of tlia camp, 
never failed to seize auspicious intervals of leisure, to depict his 
brother officers. This poi'trait was eseouted in 1772, and is now at 
Arlington House. 

The resolution of Congress by which a portrait by this artist was 
ordered, was passed before the occupation of Philadelphia. Its progress 
marks the vicissitudes of the revolutionary struggle ; commenced in the 
gloomy winter and half-famished encampment at Valley Pot^, in 
"1778, the battles of TreufJn, Princeton, and Monmouth intei-vencd 
before its completion. At the last place Washington suggested that 
the view from the window of the fimn-honse opposite to which he was 
Bitting, would form a desirable background. Peale adopted the idea, 
and represented Monmouth Court House and a party of He^ans under 
guard, marching out of it,* The picture was fiuished at Princeton, 
and Nassau Hall is a prominent object in the background ; but Con- 
gress adjourned witliout making an appropriation, and it remained in 
the artist's hands. Lafeyette desired a copy for the King of France ; 
and Peaie executed one in 1779, which was sent to Paris ; but the 
misfortunes of the royal family occasioned its sale, and it became ihrt 
property of the Count de Menou, who brought it again to this country 
and presented it to the National Institute, where It is now preserved. 
Chapman made two copies at a thousand dollars each ; and Dr. Craik, 
one of the earliest and warmest personal friends of Washington, their 
commissions as officers in the French war having been signed on the 
same day, (1754,) declared it a most faithful likeness of him as he ap- 
peared in the prime of his life.f 

There is a tradition in the Peale family, honorably represented 

* MS. Letter of Titian H. Peale to George Livermore, Esq, 
t Phtladelphia, Feb, 4. — His Excellency Geueral Washington set off from 
this city to join the armj in New Jeraey, During the courafl of hia short stny, 
the onlf relief he has enjoyed from service since tie first entered it, be has beeu 
honnred with every mart of esteem, Ac, The Couacil of this State being da- 
Birous of having his picture in full length, teqnested his sitting for thut purpose, 
which he politely complied with, and a striking likeness ivns taken by Mr. 
Penle, of this city. The porlrait is to be placed ia the council chamber. Don 
Juan Marrailes, the Minister of Prance, Iina ordered five copies, four of which, 
we hear, are to be seat abTOad. — Jbi», JbeW, Feb, 11, 1779. Peale'a (ii'st 
portrait was executed for Col. Ales.nnder; his lost is now in the Bryan Gallery, 
Hew York. He painted one in 1776 for John Himcock, and besid^ that for New 
Jersey, others for Pennsylvania and Mwyland. 
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throiigh several generations, by public spirit and ortistic pfts, that in- 
telligence of one of the most important triumphs of the American arms 
was leeeived by Wasliington in a despatch ho opened while sitijng to 
Wilson Pea,Ie for a miniature intended for hia ivife, who was also 
present. The scone occurred one fine summer afternoon ; and there 
is WDmething attractive to the fancy in the association of this group 
quietly occupied in one of the most beautiful of the arts of peace, and 
in a commemorative act destined to gratify conjugal iovc and a nation's 
pride, with the progress of a, war and the announcement of a victory 
fraught with that nation's liberty and that leader's eternal renown. 

The characteristic traits of Peale's portraits of Washington no«' at 
the National Institute and Arlington House, and the era of our history 
and of Washington's life they embalm, make them doubly valuable in 
a series of pictorial illustrations, each of which, independent of the 
degree of professional skill exhibited, is essential to our Washingtonian 
gallery. Before Trumbull and Stuart had caught from the living man 
his aspect in maturity and ^e— the form knit to athletic proportions 
by self-denial and activity, and clad in the garb of rank and war, and 
the countenance open with truth and grave with thoi^ht, yet rounded 
with the contour and ruddy with the glow of early manhood — was 
thus genially delineated by the hand of a comrade, and in the infancy 
of native art. Of the foui-teen portraits by Peale, that exhibiting 
Washington as a Virginia colonel In the colonial force of Great Britain, 
is the only entire portrait before the revolution extant.* One was 
painted for th.e college of New Jersey, at Princeton, in 1780, to occupy 
a fiame in which a portrait of George the Third had been destroyed 
by a cannon ball during the battle at that place on the 3d of January, 
1777. It still remains in the possession of the College, and was saved 
fortunately from the fire which a few yeai's ago consumed Nassan 
Hall. P«ile's last portrait of Washington, executed in 1783, he re- 
tained until his death, and two years since, it was sold with the rest , 
of the collection knoivn as the "Peale Gallery," at Philadelphia. 
There is a pencil sketch also by this ai-tist, framed with the wood of 
the tree in front of the famous Chew's house, around which centred 
tlie battle of Qcrmantown.t 

* A miniature, siuA to hnre been painted in 176?, at the age of 25, has been 
engraved for Irving's Washington, 

t " fhe Editor of tlie OineitinaH Enquirer was lately shown a pencil sketch 
of General Washington, taken from life by Charles Wilson Peule, in tlie yeai 
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A feiv- octogenarians m the city oF brotherly love, ii=ed to speak, 
noi; many years eince, of a diminutive family, the head of ivhich maiii- 
fesLed the sensitive tempei-amcnt, if not the highest capabilities of 
artistic goiiius. This was Eobkrt Edge Pike. He bronght to Americfi 
the earliest cast of the Venus de Medici, which was privately exhibited 
to the select few— the manners and morals of the Quaker city forbid- 
ding its exposure to the common eye. He was considered a superior 
colorist, and. was favorably introduced into society in Philadelphia by 
his acknowledged sympathy for the American cause, and by a grand 
project such as was afterwards partially realized by Trumbuil ; that 
of a series of historical paintings, illustrative of the American Revolu- 
tion, to embrace original portraits of the leaders, both civil and mili- 
tary, in that achievement, including the statesmen who were chiefly 
instrumental in framing the Constitution and organizing the Govern- 
ment. He brought a letter of introduction to the father of ibe late 
Judge Hopkiuson, whose poi'trait he executed, and its vivid tints and 
cori'ect resemblance, still attest to his descendMita the ability of the 
painter. He left behind him in London, creditable portraits of Geoi^ 
the Second, Garriek, and the Duke of Northumberland. In the inter- 
vals of his business as a teacher of drawii^ and a votary of portraiture 
in general, he collected, from time to time, a lai^e number of "dis- 
tinguished beads," although, as in the case of Ceracchi, the epoch and 
country were unfavorable to his ambitious project ; of these portraits 
the heads of General Gates, Charles CairoU, Baixin Steuben, and Wash- 
ington, are the best known and most highly prized. Pine remained 
three weeks at Mount Vernon, and his portrait bequeathes some fea- 
tures with great accuracy; artists find in it certain merits not dis- 
coverable in those of a later date ; it has the permanent interest of a, 
representation from life, by a painter of established reputation ; yet 
its tone is cold and its effect unimpressive, beside the more bold and 
glowing pencil of Stuart. It has repose and dignity. In his letter to 
Washington, asking his co-operation in the design he meditated, Pine 
says, "I have been some time at Annapolis painting the portraits of 
patriots, legislators, heroes and beauties, in order to adorn my lai^e 
picture;" and he seems to have commenced his enterprise with san- 

1^77. It was framed from a part of the elm-tree Uien staudmg ia front of Chew's 
house, oa the GeimantonD battle-ground, and the frame was made hy a son of 
Dr. Cralej, of Revolutionarj forae," 
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§iiine hopes of one day accomplishini; his objpct, which, however, it 
WM reserved for & natiTO artist eventually to complete. That his ap- 
(ical to Washington waa not neglected, however, is evident from an 
encouraging alluision to Pine »nd his Echeme, in the correspondence of 
the former. " Mr. Pine," he says, " has met a favorable reception in 
this country, and may, I conceive, command as much business as he 
pleases. He is now preparing materials for historical representations 
of the most important events of the war." * Pine's picture is in the 
possession of the Hopkinson family at Philadelphia, The foe-simile 
of Washington's letter proves that it was taken in 1785. A large 
copy was purciiased at Montreal, in 1817, by the late Henry Brevoort, 
of New York, and is now in the possession of his sod, J. Carson Bre- 
voort, at Bedford, L. I.f 

The profile likeness of Washington by Shabpless, is a valuable 
item of the legacy which Art has bequeathed of those nobieand benign 
features ; he evidently beiitowed upon it his greatest skill, and Ihere is 
no more correct facial outline of the immortal subject in esisteuce ; a 
disciple of Lavater would probably find it the most available stde-view 
for phystogaomicai inference ; it is remarkably adapted to tlje burin, 
and has been once, at least, adequately engraved ; it also lias the 
melancholy attraction of being the last portrait of Washii^ton takea 
from life. 

One of Canova's fellow-workmen, in the first years of his artistic 
life, was a melancholy enthusiast, whose thirst for the ideal was deep- 
ened hy a morbid tenacity of purpose and sensitiveness of heart , — a, 
form of character peculiar to Italy ; in its voluptuous phase illustrated 
by Petrarch, in its stoical hy Alfieri, and in its combination of patriotic 
and tender sentiments by Foscolo's "Letters of Jacopo Ortis." The 
political confusion that reigned in Europe for a time, seriously inter- 
fered with the pursuit of art ; and this was doubtless a great motive 
ivith GuisiiPPB Oebacoiii for visiting America ; bat not less inciting 
was the triumph of freedom, of which that land had recently become 
the scene — a triumph that so enlisted the sympathies and fired the 
imagination of the republican sculptor, that he designed a grand 
national monument, commemorative of Amei'ican Independence, and 

* Sparks' Writings of Wasliington. 

+ Thb portrait is now in the eugcavor's hami.s fnv the illiiai-uti^d cilituiD of 
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sought the patronage of the newly organized goTemment in its behalf 
Wushington, individually, fayored his design, and the model of the 
proposed ■work received the warm approval of competent judges ; hut 
taste for art, especially for gi'and monumental statuary, was quite un- 
developed on this side of the Atlantic, and the recipient of Papal orders 
found little encouragement in a young republic, too husy in laying the 
foundation of her civil poUty, to give much thought to any memorials 
of her nascent glory. It was, however, but a question of time. His 
purpose is even now in the process of achievement, Washii^ton's 
native State voluntarily undertook the enterprise for which the general 
governmenlj in its youth, was inadequate ; and it was auspiciously re- 
served for a native artist, and a single member of the original confed- 
eracy, to embody, in a style worthy of more than Italian genius, the 
grand conception of a representative thonumeut, with Washington in a. 
colossal equestrian sta,tuo as tlie centre, and the Vii^inia patriots and 
orators of the Revolution, grouped around his majestic figure. Cerac- 
clii, however, in aid of his elaborate project, executed the only scries 
of marble portraitures from life of the renowned founders of the na- 
tional government: his busts of Hamilton, Jay, Trumbull, and Gov- 
ernor George Clinton, were long tho prominent ornaments of the 
Academy of Pine Arts, in New York; the latter, especially, was re- 
markable, both in regard to its resemblance to the original, and as a 
work of art. His most important acliievement, however, was a bust 
of Washington, generally considered the most perfect representation 
of the man and the hero combined, after Stuart's and Houdon's mafiter- 
pieces. It is In the heroic style, with a fillet The fiite of this valua- 
ble effigy was singular. It was purchased by tlie Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, as a gift to the Prince of Peace, then at the height of his power 
at Madrid; before the bust reached Spain, Godoy was exiled, and 
the minister recalled, who, on his arrival, transferred it, unpacked, to 
Eichard Meade, Esq., of Philadelphia, in whose family it remained 
until two years ago, when, at the administrators' sale of that gentle- 
man's fine collection of paintii^s, it was purchased by Govemeur 
Kcmble, and can now be seen at his hospitable mansion, on the banks 
of the Hudson. 

The zeal of Ceracchi in his cherished purpose, is indicated by the 
assurance he gave Dr. Hugh Williamson — the historian of North 
Carolina, and author of the earliest work on the American climate, 
and one of the first advocates of the canal policy — ivhca inviting hira 
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to sit for liis bust— that he did not pay )iim tlie compliment in order 
to secure his vote for the national momimcDt, but only to perpetuate 
the "features of the American Oato." "With characteristic emphasis, 
tlie lionest Doctor declined, on the ground that poaterity would not 
care for his lineaments ; adding that, " if he were capable of being 
lured into the support of aoy scheme whatever, ^amst his conviction 
of right, wood, and not stone, ought to be the material of his image."* 
BflfBed, as Ceracohi ultimately waa, in the raalizalion of hopes 
inspired alike by his ambition as a sculptor and his love of republican 
institutions, he carried to Europe the proud distinction of having 
tiLken the initiative in giving an enduring shape to the revered and 
then unfamiliar features of Washington. He executed two bust'!, one 
colossal, a east of which was long iu the New York Academy of Fine 
Arts. Impoverished, the darling scheme of his life frustrated in 
America, and his own patriotic hopes ci'ushed by the victories of 
Bonaparte in Italy, and his rapid advances towards imperial sway, the 
cnthiisiastic artist brooded, ivitli intense disappointment, over the con- 
trast between the fresh and exuberant national life, of whicli he had 
partaken here, and the vassalage to whieli Europe was again reduced. 
Napoleon and Washington stood revealed, as it were, side by side — the 
selfish aggrandizement of the one, who trampled on humanity under 
the prestige of military fame, and tho magnanimity of the other, con- 
tent to be the immaeukte agent of a free people, after aacrifidng all 
for their welfiire. Imbued with the principles and a witness of the 
self control which consummated our revolutionary ti-iumph, Ceracchi 
beheld, with an impatience that cautioa only restrained, the steady 
and unscrupulous encroachment of Bonaparte on all that is sacred in 
nationality and freedom. Somewhat of the deep indignation and the 
sacrificial will that nerved the hand of Charlotte Corday, somewhat 
of the fanaticism that moved the student-assassin of Kotzebue, and, 
perhaps, & little of the vengeful ire of Eavaillac, at length kindled the 
Itflian blood of the sculptor. Ho became one of the most determined 
secret conspirat'..rs against tlie now established usurper. The memoirs 
of the time speak of his "exa^;erated notions," his disdain of life, of 
the profound gloom that often clouded his soul, of the tears he al- 
ternately shed of admiration at the brilliant exploits of the conqueror, 
and of grief at the wrongs inflicted on the beautiful laad of his nativity. 

* Dr. Hos!.ik'3 EsEttjs. 
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' This man," elijb one fair chronicler of those exciting times, " has a 
BOul of lire." A piot, which is stigmatized as nefarious, and,aocordiag 
to rumor, was of the Fieschi stamp, aimed at the life of Bonaparte, 
when First Consul, \vas finally discovereii, and Ceracohi heoame le- 
gally compromised as one of those pledged to its execution. He waa 
tried, holdly acknowledged hia rourdevous intention, and waa con- 
demned to death. Among his ftUow-conspirators were two or three 
republican artists with whom he had become intimate at Rome ; they 
were arrested at the opera, and da^ers found upon their persons: the 
plot is deagnated in the annals of the time as the Arena Conspiracy, 
Ceracchi was a Coisican by birth; and, from an ardent admirer, thus 
became the deadly foe of hia great countryman ; and the gifted artist, 
the enthusiastic republican, the vindictive patiiot, and the sculptor of 
Waahington — perished on the scaffold. 

Hia bust gives Washington a Roman look, but has been declared to 
exhibit more truly the expression of the mouth than any other work. 
Those of Hamilton and GoTemor Clinton, by this artist, are deemed, 
by their reapectite families, as correct as portraits, as ihey are superior 
ae pieces of statuary. And this is presumptive evidence in favor of the 
belief tliat Ceracchi's attachment to the heroic style did not seriously 
interfere with the general truth of his portraiture. 

'Ihe design of a afatue was, therefore, only realized on the arrival 
of HouDOK. The history of tliis sculptor is a striking contrast to that 
of Certicchi. A native of Veraailles, he flourished at an epoch remark- 
ably pi-oliflc of original characters in all departments of letters and 
art. Miiny of these, especially his own countrymen, have been repre- 
sented by his chisel. He enjoyed a long and prosperous existence, 
having survived the taste he initiated, and the frienc's of his youth, 
but maintaining a raost creditable reputation to his death, which oc- 
curred in hia eighty-eighth year. He rose to distinction by a new 
style, which appears to have exhibited, according to the subject, a ru- 
markable simplicity on the one liaiid, and elaboration on the other. 
An over-estimate of the effect of detdls marred his more labored crea- 
tions; but he had a faculty of catching the air, and n taste in general- 
izing the conception, both of a real and fanciful subject, which mani- 
fested unusual genius. There irns an individuality about hia beet 
works that won attention and established his fame. Of the ideal 
kind, two woie the subjects of much critical remark, though for dif- 
ferent reasons. One of tliem waa intended to oshibit the effect of cold 
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—an idea almost too melo-driimatic and physical for sculpture, but 
quite in oliaracler for a Frenchman, aiming, even in Ilia eovere and 
limited art, at theatrical effect. The other was a statue of Diana— tlie 
object of numerons 6on mots, first, because it was ordered by Catharine 
of Bussia, who, it was generally thought, had no special affinity with 
the chaste goddess ; and, secondly, on account of the voluptuous 
character given it by the artist, which firocured for his Diana tho name 
of Venus. Houdon's bust of Voltaire gained him renown at once In 
this department of his pursuit, and is a memorable example of hia suc- 
cess. How various tlie characters whose similitudes are peirpetuated 
by his chisel — Gluck and Buffon, Rousseau and D'Alembert, Mivabeau 
and Washington ! Jefferson, in behalf of the State of Virginia, ar- 
ranged with Houdon at Paris, f» undertake the latter commission; 
and he accompanied Dr. Franklin to the United States. He remained 
at Mount Vernon long enough to execute a model of "Washington's 
head, and familiarize himself with every detail of his features and the 
traits of his natural language ; but that implicit fidelity, now evident 
in the busts of our own leading sculptors, was not then in vogue, and 
the artists of the day were rather adepts in idealizing than in precise 
imitation of nature ; therefore, the result of Houdon's labors, Ihougli, 
m general, satiefactury, cannot he used with the mathematical exacti- 
tude, as a guide, which gi-eater attention to minutise would have 
secured. There is » sketch by Stuart indicating some minute errors 
in the outline of Houdon's bust. On leaving, he presented Washing- 
ton with the bas-relief which used to hang over his chair in the library 
Bt Mount Vernon. Ho completed the statue after his return to Paris, 
and in the diary of Gouvei-nour Morris, is an entry noting his attend- 
ance at the artist's studio, to stand for the figure of his illustrious 
friend, whom, before he became corpulent, he is said to have resembled, 
lie alludes to the circumstance as " being the humble employment of 
a mannikin;" and adds, "this is literally taking the advice of St. 
Paul, to be all things to all men." The original cast of the head of 
this statue is still at Mount Vernon, and the statue itself is the chei^ 
ished ornament of the Capitol at Eichmond, and has been declared, by 
one of Washii^on's biographers, to be ■' as perfect a resemblance, in 
face and figure, as the art admits ; " while, on the other hand, a critio 
of large and studious observation, who was well acquainted with the 
appearance of the oripnal, says that, as a likeness, the head is inferior" 
to Ceracchi's bust. The costume is authentic, that Washington wore 
VOL. V. — 14 
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as commander-in-chief; it lias been asaailed with the usual arguments 
— its -want of classical effect, and its undignified style ; hut less eon- 
servatiye reasoners applaud the truth of the drapery, and the work ia 
endeared as a fwthful and unique representation of the man— the only 
one from life, bequeathed by the art of the sculptor, " Judge Mar- 
shall," says Br. Sparks in a letter to us, " once told me that the head 
of Iloudon's fitatue at Eichmoad, seen at a point somewhat removed 
tOTvards the side, from the front, presented as perfect a resemhhiuce 
of the liyii^ man as he could conceive possible in marble." 

Eembbandt Peale, when quite young, became the companion of 
his father's artistic labors. In compliment to the latter, Washu^on 
eat for a likeness to the novice of eighteen, who says the honor imi- 
tated more than it inspired him, and he solicited his father's interces- 
sion and countenance on the memorable occasion. Of the precise 
value of his original sketch it is difEcult to form an accurate opmion, 
but the mature result of his efforts to prodnce a portrait of Washing- 
ton has attained a high and permanent fame. He availed himself of 
the best remembered points, and always worked with Hondon's bust 
before him. This celebrated picture is the favorite portrait of a large 
number of amateurs. It is more dark and mellowed in tint, more 
elaborately worked up, and, in some respects, more effectively arranged, 
than any of its predecessors. Enclosed in an oval of well-imitated 
stone fretwork, vigorous in execution, rich in color, the brow, eyes, 
and mouth, fall of charactci^-al together it is a striking and impressive 
delineation. That it was thus originally regarded we may infer from 
the unanimous resolution of the U. S. Senate, in 1832, appropriating 
two thousand dollars for its purchase, and from the numerous copies 
of the original, in military costume, belonging to the artist, which have 
been and are still ordered. Eembrandt Peale is said to be the only 
living artist who ever saw "Washington In the pamphlet which ho 
issued to authenticate the worlc, we find the dalt tmn t ts 
fidelity and other merits of Lawrence L s, th Id t ph f 

"Vyashington : of the late venerable J 1 n Van 1 an f B 1 p Wl t 
Eufus King, Charles Carroll, Edward Iiv gtnGn alSmtl D 
James Thatcher, and Judge Oranch, Ch f J t ce M rsh 11 y f 
it: " It is more Washington himself th n n p Ira Ih 
seen ; " and Judge Peters explains his pj Ibjdl g Ijd 
from its effect on my heart." 
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No artist enjoyed the opportunities of Colonel Tjiujibull as the 
portrayer of Washington. As nide-de-caisip he was familiar with hia 
appearance in the prime of his life and its most exciting era. At the 
conimenoement of the Eerolutionary strugglCj this officer was amoi^ 
the most active, and essentially promoted the secure retreat of the 
American forces, under General Sullivan, from Rhode Island; he, 
therefbre, largely partook of the spirit of those days, came freely under 
the influence of Washington's character as it preyaded the camp, and 
liad ample time and occasion to ohserve the Coramander-iu-Chief in 
his military aspect, and in social intercourse, on horaehack, in the field, 
and at the hospitable board, in the councils of war, when silently 
meditating his great work, when oppressed with anxiety, animated by 
hope, or under the influence of those quick and strong feelings he so 
early learned to subdue. After Trumbull's resignation, and when far 
away from the scene of Washingfan's glory, he painted his head from 
recollection, so distinctly was every feature .and expression impressed 
upon his mind. In the autumn of 1789 he returned from Europe, and 
began liis sketches of Uie ehiefe and statesmen of the Eevolution, after- 
wards embodied in the pictures that adorn the Eotunda of the Capitol, 
and the originals of which, invaluable for their authenticity, may now 
he seen in the gallery at New Haven. Here is preserved the most 
Kpirited portrait of Washington that esists — the only reflection of him 
as a soldier of freedom worthy of the name, drawn from life. The 
artist's own account of this work is ji^ven in his memoirs: "In 1702 I 
was again in Philadelphia, and there pdnted the portrait of General 
"Washington, now placed in the gallery at New Haven, the best, cer- 
tainly, of those that I painted, and the best, in my estimation, which 
exists in his heroic and military character. The city of Charleston, 
S. C, instructed Mr. W. K. Smith, one of the representatives of South 
Carolina, to employ mo to paint for them a portrait of the great man, 
and I undertook it con amove, as the commission was unlimited, mean- 
ing to give his military character at the most sublime moment of its 
exertion — the evening previous to the battle of Trenton, when, view- 
ing the vast superiority of his approaching enemy, the impossibility of 
again crossing the Delaware or retreating down the river, he conceives 
the plan of returning by a night march inio the country from which 
he had been driven, thus cutting off the enemy's communication and 
destroying the depot of stores at Brunswick." There la a singular 
felicity in this choice of the moment to represent Washington, for it 
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combineB all the most desirable elements of cxpra I t t 

of the man. It is a moment, not of brilliant ach nt 1 t f n 

trepid conception, when the dignity of thought umt d h th 
sternness of resolve, and the enthusiaBoi of a darinj, p m t kindl 
the habitnal mood of self-control info an unwonted gl A th rti t 
unfolded hia design to "Washington, the memory ftlat ntflnglt 
thrilled him anew; he rehearsed the circumstances, described tho 
scene, and his iiice was h'ghted up as the memorable crisis in his conn- 
try's &to and his own career was renewed before him. He spoke of 
the desperate chance, the wild hope, and the hazardous but fixed de- 
termination of tliat hour; and, as the gratified painter declaaes, 
"looked the scene." "The result," he says, "was, in my own opinion, 
eminently successful, and the General was satisfied." "Whcthei the 
observer of the present day accedes to the opinion, that he ' happilj 
transferred to the canvas the lofly espression of hia animated coun 
tenance, the resolve to conquer or perish ; " whether the pictuie comu. 
up to his preconceived ideal of the. heroic view of Washington or not, 
he must admit that it combines great apparent fidelity, with more 
spirit and the genius of action, than all other portraits. 

Although not so familiar as Stuart's, numerous good copies of 
Trumbull's Washington, some from his own, ond others by later pen- 
cils, have rendered it almost as well known in this country. Contem- 
poraries give it a decided preference ; it recalled tho leader of the 
American armies, the man who was " flret in the hearts of his coun- 
ti^men," ere age relaxed the facial muscles and modified the decisiyo 
lines of the moutli ; it was associated in their minds with the indig- 
nant rebuke at Monmouth, tho brilliant surprise at Trenton, and the 
heroic patience at Valley Foi^e ; it was the Washington of their youth 
who led the armies of flreedom, the modest, the bravo, the vigilant and 
triumphant chief. Ask an elderly Knickerbocker what picture will 
give you a good idea of Washington, ond he will confidently refer you, 
as the testimony his father has taught him, to Trumbull's portrait in 
tho City Hall. When Latayetfe first beheld a copy of this picture, in 
a gentleman's house in New Jersey, on his visit to this country, n few 
years befoi-e his death, he uttered an exclamation of delight at its re- 
semblance. An excellent copy, by Vanderlyn, adorns the TJ. S. House 
of Representatives, for the figure in which, Geo. B. Rapalye, Esq., a 
highly respected citizen of New York, stood with csemplary patience, 
for many days, wearing a coat, perhaps the first specimen of American 
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broadcloth, thiit had been worn by Wosbinjrion. The air of Die figure 
is a,s manly aiid elegant, the look as dignified and commanding, and 
the brow as piueticai in its moulding, as in Stuart's representation of 
bim at a more advanced period; but the face is less round, the profile 
more aquiline, the eomplexion has none of the fresh and ruddy hue, 
and the hair is not yet blanched. It is, altogether, a keener, more ac- 
tive, less thoughtful, but equnllj graceful and dignified man. He 
stands in an easy nttitude, in full uniform, with his hand on his horse's 
neck ; and the most careless observer, though ignorant of the subject, 
would recognize, at a glance, the image of a brave man, an intelligent 
officer, and an honorable gentleman. The excellent engraving of 
Durand has widely disseminated Trumbull's spirited head of Wash- 

Although the concuiTent testimony of those best fitted to judge, 
give the palm to Trumbull's portrait, now in tho gallery at New 
Haven, as the most feithful liUoness of Washington in his prime, this 
priuse seems to refer rather to the general expression and air, than to 
the details of the face. Trumbull often failed in giving a satisfactory 
likeness ; he never succeeded in rendering the complexion, as is obvious 
by comparing that of his picture in the New York City Hall with any 
or all of Stuart's heads ; the foriner is yellow, and gives tho idea of a 
bilious temperament, while the latter, in every instance, have the Hortd, 
ruddy tint, which, we are assured, was charafiteristic of Washington, 
and indicative of bis active habits, constant exposure to tho dements, 
and Saxon blood. The best efforts of Trumbull were his first, carefiil 
sketches ; he never could elaborate with equal effect ; the collection of 
small, original heads, from which his historical pictures were drawn, 
are invaluable, as the most authentic resemblances in existence of our 
revolutionary heroes. They have a genuine look and a spirited air, 
seldom discoverable in the enlai^ed copies. 

"Washington," says Trumbull, in describing the picture, "is repre- 
sented standing on elevated ground, on the south side of the Creek at 
Trenton, a little below the stone-bridge and mill. He has a recon- 
noitring glass in his hand, with which he is supposed to hav b s 
amining the strength of the hostile army, pouring into and pj 

Trenton, which he has just abandoned at their appearance ; a 1 h rag 
ascertained their great superiority, as well in numbers as di pi 
he is supposed to Lave been meditating how to avoid the pp ntly 
impending ruin, and to have just formed tho plan which, h ted 
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during the night. This led to the splendid success at Princeton on 
the following morning; nnd, in the estimation of the great Trederic, 
placed Lia military charaofer on a level with, that of the greatest oom- 
mandera of ancient or modem times. Behind, and near, an attendant 
holds his horse. Every minute article of dress, down to the buttons 
and spurs, and the buckles and straps of the horso furniture, were 
carefully painted from the different objects." 

The gentleman who was the medium of this commission to Tnim- 
bul!, praised his ivork; but aware of the popular sentiment, declared 
it not calm and peaceful enough to satisfy those for whom it was in- 
tended. With reluctance, the pdnter asUed Washington, overwhelmed 
as he was with official duty, to sit for another portrait, which repre- 
sents him in his every-day aspect, and, therefore, better pleased tho 
citizens of Charleston. " Keep this picture," siud Washington to the 
artist, speaking of the first experiment, "and finish it to your own 
taste." Wheii tho Connecticut State Society of Cindnnati dissolved, 
a few of the members purchased it as a gift to Yale College. 

Gilbert Stuart's most cherished anticipation when he left Eng- 
land for America, was that of executing a portrait of Washington. A 
comsummate artist in a branch which his own triumphs had proved 
could be rendered of the highest interest, he eagerly sought illustrious 
subjects for his pencil. This enthusiasm was increased in tho present 
case, by the unsullied fame and the esalted European reputation of tho 
American hero, by the greatest personal admiration of his character, 
and by the fact that bo satisfactory representation existed abroad of a 
man whose name was identical with more than Roman patriotism and 
magnanimity. Stuart, by a series of masterly portraits, liad esta.blished 
liis renown in Loudon ; he had mingled in the best society; his vigor- 
ous mind was cognizant of all the charms that wit and acumen lend to 
human intercourse, and he knew the power which genius and vrill may 
so I'eadily command. His own nature was more remarkable for 
strength than refinement; he was eminently fitted to appreciate prac- 
tical talents and mora! energy ; tbe brave truth of nature rather than 
her more delicate effects, were grasped and reproduced by his skill ; he 
might not have done justice to the ideal contour of Shelley, or the gen- 
tle features of Mary of Scotland, but could have perfectly reflected the 
dormant thunder of Slirabeau's countenance, and the argumentative 
abstraction that knit the brows of Samuel Johnson. He was a votary 
of truth in her boldest manifestations, and a delineator of character in 
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its normal and sustained eieraeiits. The robwst, the yenerable, the 
moral pictui"esque, the mentally characteristic, he seized by iDtuition; 
those lines of physiognomy which channelled by will the map of inward 
life, which years of consistent thought and action trace upon the coun- 
tenance, the hue that, to an observant eye, indicates almost the daily 
vocation, the air suggestive of authority or obedience, firmness or 
Tacillation, the glance of the eye, which is the measure of matura! in- 
telligence and the temper of the soul, tho expression of the mouth that 
infallibly betrays the disposition, the tlntofhairand mould of features, 
not only attestii^ the period of life but revealing what that life has 
been, whether toilsome or inert, self-indulgent or adventurous, care- 
worn or pleasurable — these, and such as these records of humamty, 
Stuart transferred, in vivid colors and most trustworthy outlines, to 
the canvas. Instinctire, therefore, was his zeal to delineate "Washing- 
Ion ; a man, who, of all the sons of fame, most clearly and emphalicaily 
wrote his character in deeds upon the world's heart, whose traits re- 
quired no imagination to give them effect and no metaphysical insight 
to unravel their perplexity, but wero brought out by the esigen<ieB of 
the time in distinct relief, as bold, fresh, and true as the verdure of 
spring and tho lights of the firmament, equally recognized by the 
humblest peasant and the most gifted philosopher. 

To trace the history of ench of Stuart's portraits of Washington 
would prove of curious interest. One of his letters to a relative, dated 
the second of November, 1794, enables us to fix the period of tho 
earliest esperi men t. "The object of my journey," he says, "is only 
to secure a portrait of tho President and finish yours." One of the 
succeeding pictures was bought from tho artist's studio by Jlr. Tay- 
loo, of Washington, and is, at pcesent, owned by his son, B. Ogle Tay- 
loe, Esq. ; another was long in the jwssession of Madison, and is now 
in that of Gov. E. Coles, of Philadelphia. The full-length, in the 
Presidential mansion, at the seat of Government, was saved through 
the fbresight and care of the late Mrs. Madison, when the city was 
taken by the British in the last war. Stuart, however, always denied 
that this copy was by him. Another portrait of undoubted authen- 
tidty was offered to and declined by Congress, a few years ago, and is 
owned by a Boston gentleman ; and one graced the hospitable dwelling 
of Samuel Williams, the London banker. Por a long period artistic 
productions on this side of the water were subjects of ridicule. Tudor 
not inaptly called the New England country meeting-houses " ivoodea 
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lanterns;" almost every town boasted an ai-chitectural monstrosity, 
popularly Itnown as somebody's "folly;" the rows of logs in Ti'um- 
buU'B picture of the Signir^ of the Declaration, obtained for it the 
sarcastic name, generally ascribed to John Randolph, of " tho shin 
piece;" and Stuart's full length, originally painted for Ijord Lans- 
(lownc, with one arm resting on his sword hilt, and the other extended, 
was distinguished among artists by the title of the " tea-pot portrait," 
from the resemblance of the outlme to the handle and spout of that 
domestic utensil. The feature, usually exaggerated in poor copies, and 
the least agreeable in the original, is the mouth, resulting from the 
want of snpport of those muscles consequent on the loss of teeth, a 
defect which Stuart vainly attempted to remedy by inserting cotton 
between tho jaw and the lips ; and "Wilson Peale more permanently, 
but not less ineffectually, sought to relieve by a set of artilicial teeth. 

We have seen in western New York, a cabinet head of Washington 
which bears strong evidence of Stuart's pencil, and is traced directly by 
its present owner to his hand, which was purchased of the artist and 
presented to Mr. Gilbert, a member of Congress from Columbia County, 
New York, a gentleman who held the original in such veneration that 
he requested, on his death-bed, to have the picture exhibited to his 
fading gaze, as it was the last object he desired to behold on earth. 
Tho remarks of tho latter artist indicate what a study he made of h^ 
illustrious sitter : " There were," he said, '■ features in his face totally 
different from what he had observed in any other human being; the 
sockets of the eyes, for instance, were larger than what he ever met 
with before, and the upper part of the nose broader. All his features 
were indicative of the strongest passions ; yet, Jiko Socrates, his judg- 
ment and great self-command made him appear a man of a different 
cast in the eyes of the world." The color of his eyes were a light 
graj'ish blue, but according to Mr. Oustis, Stuart painted them of a 
deeper blue, saying, "in a hundred years they will have faded to the 
right color." 

While Congress was in session at Philadelphia, in 1794, Stnart 
went thither with a letter of introduction to Washington, from John 
Jay. lie first met his illustrious subject on a reception evening, and 
was spontaneously accosted by him with a greeting of dignified urijan- 
ity. Familiar as was the painter with eminent men, he afterwards 
declared that no human being ever awakened in him tho sentiment of 
reverence to such a degree. For a moment, he lost his 
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— with him an experience quite unprecedented — anl it Tias n t until 
several interviews ttat ho felt himself enough at home ■nith his sitter 
to give the requisite concentration of miud to his woik Ihis was 
owing not less to the personal improaBivene=a of Washington — which 
all who came in contact with him felt and acUnoiyledged — fhin to tho 
profound respect and deep interest which the long anticipations of the 
artist had fostered in his own mind. He failed piohahly from this 
cause, in his first experiment. ]So portrait painter has left such i 
r[;putation for the faculty of eliciting expression by his social tact, a-i 
Stuart. He would even defer his task upon any pretext until he suc- 
ceeded in. making tho sitter, as he said, " look like himself." To induce 
a natural, nnconscious, and characteristic mood, was his initiative step 
in the execution of a portrait. Innumerable are the anecdotes of his 
ingenuity and persistence in carrying out this habit More or less 
conversant with every topic of general interest, and endowed with rare 
conversational ability and knowledge of character, he seldom failed to 
excite tho ruVng passion, na^, etiza the prominent idiosyncrasy, or 
awaken the profe s on 1 nte est of the occupant of his throne, whether 
statesman, farme actor jud^e or merchant; and his fund of good 
stories, narrated w th d amat c effect, by enchaining the attention or 
enlisting the syn path es usually made the delighted listener self-ob- 
livious and demonstrat v when with an alertness and precision like 
magic, the watchful 1 mner transferred the vital identity of his pre-oo- 
cupied and fascinated subject, with almost breatLing similitude. In 
lYashington, however, he found a less flexible character upon which to 
scintillate his wit and open his anecdotical battery. Facility of 
adaptation seldom accompanies great individuality ; and a man whose 
entire life has been oppressed with responsibility, and in whom tho 
prevalent qualities are conscience and good sense, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to possess humor and geniality in the same proportion as self- 
control and reflection. On the professional themes of agrioullure and 
military sciencE, Washington was always ready to converse, if not with 
enthusiasm, at least in an attentive and intelligent strain ; but the 
artillery of repartee, and the sallies of fancy, made but a slight impres- 
sion upon his grave and reserved nature. He was dcflcient ia languj^e 
— far more a man of action than of words — and had been obliged to 
think too much on vast interests, to " carry America in his brain," as 
one of his eulogists has aptly said, to readily unbend in colloquial di- 
version. By degrees, however, the desirable I'elation was established 
VOL. v.— 14* 
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between himself and the artist, v/ho, of sovcral portraits, justly gavo 
the preference to tho Lansdowne picture and tho unfinished one now 
posBPBSed by the Boston Athonseum. They, doubtless, are the most 
perfeet representations of Washington, as he loolted at the time they 
wore executed, and will ever be the standards and resource of subse- 
quent delineators. The latter, supposed by many to haye been his 
original " study," engaged hia attention for months. The freahnesa of 
color, the studioua modelling of the brow, the mingling of clear purpose 
and benevolence in the eye, and a thorough nobleness and dignity in 
the whole head, realize all the most intelligent admirer of the original 
has imagined— not, indeed, when thinking of him as the intrepid leader 
of armies, but in the last analysis and completo image of the hero in 
retirement, in all the consciousness of a sublime career unimpeichible 
fidelity to a national trust, and the eternal gratitude of a free people. 
It is this masterpiece of Stuart that has not onlj perpetuated but dis- 
tributed over tlie globe the resemblance of "Wash ngton It has been 
sometimes lamenbid, that so popular a work does not tepicaent him in 
the aspect of a successful warrior, or in the flush of youth ; but there 
seems to be a singular harmony between this venerable image — so 
majestic, benignant, and serene — and the absolute character and pecu- 
liar example of Washington;, separated from what was purely incidental 
nnd contingent in his life. Self-control, endurance, dauntless courage, 
loyalty to ajnst but sometimes desperate cause, hope through the most 
hopeless crisis, and a tone of feeling the most exalted, united to habits 
of candid simplicity, ai'e better embodied in sueh a calm, magnanimous, 
mature unage, full of dignity and sweetness, than if portrayed in battle 
array or melodramatic attitude. Let such pictures as David's Napoleon 
— with prancing steed, flashing eye, and waving sword — represent the 
mere victor and military genius; but he who spurned a crown, knew 
no watchword but duty, no goal but freedom and justice, andnoi'eward 
but the approval of conscience and the gratitude of a countrj', lives 
more appropriately, both to memory and in art, under the aspect of a 
finished life, crowned with the harvest of honor and peace, and serene 
in the consnmmation of disinterested purpose. 

A letter of Stuart's which appeared in the New York Bvening Fast, 
in 1853,* attested by three gentlemen of Boston, with one from Wash- 
• EKtcnct/rom arHcli in Mvimng Foii, A'. Y., Ma-ch Ulh, 1S55 :— 
It may set this question at rest to state, tliat Stuart himself has given an 
account of all the portraits of Washington that be painted. 
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iiigton making the appointment for a sitting, praves the crroi' long cur- 
rent in regard both to the dates and the numbei' of this artist's origi- 
nal portraits. He there distinctly states that he never executed hut 
three from life, the first of which was so unsatisiactory that he de- 
stroyed it; the second was the picture for Lord Lansdowne; and the 
third, the one now belonging to the Boston Athenaum. Of these 
originals he miide twenty-six copies. The finishing touches were put 
to the one in September, 1795, and to the other, at Philadelphia, in the 
spring of 1796. This last, it appears by a letter of Mr. Custis, which 
we iiare examined, was undertalten against the desire of Washington, 

A gentleman of Philadelphia has in hia possession the ori^aals of the follow- 
ing doonments. [£Hi(. JW.]— 

Sib :— I Bm under promise t» Mrs. Bingliani, to 6it for j-ou to-morroir (it nfno o'clock, 
and wishing to know ft It be convenient to jou that I shoulfl do so, and wbotber It aball 
be at yont own bonse, (as abo talked ot tbo etite-Houso.) I send tbia note to j-ou to 
ask inforaiollon.— I ain, Bit, your obefllent servl., 

GEO. "WABHISGTOl*!. 

Mondny E renins, 11« -^pr^ l^'^O- 

This letter was endorsed in Washington's handwriting,—" Mr. Stnart, Chest- 
nut Street." At the foot of the manuscript are the following eertilictttes ; — 

In looking orer mj papers to find one that bud tbo olgnfltnro of George TTisbine- 
ton, I flmnd tbls, asking mo whop he slionld alt Sir lis portrait, wbieh is now owned by 
Samuel Williams, of London. I bave Iboiigbt it propoF [t should be his. especially as ba 

painteantbird.butmbbedltout I now present tbla to bla biotlier, Timo Williams, 
for said. Eamud. 

SosioH,3lAday/!fJI[are7i,l&p. GT. ST0AET. 

Attest-^. P. DiTH. 
TV. DomoK. 



destroyed It The next painting was ye on. 

now haa— two only remain, as above stated. T. W, 

The picture allndcd to in the atoTe note of the late Timo Williams, as being 
then in Mr. Stnnrt's possession, is the one now in the Boston Atbenieurn ; and 
that which belonged to the late Samuel Williama, Esq., alluded to in Mr. Stuart's 
note above quoted, is jet extant and owned by the son of an American gentle- 
man, (Jo/m D. Lewis, Esq.,) who died in London some years since, where it still 
remains. Mr. WitUatna had paid for it at the sale of the personal effects of the 
Marqais of Lansdowne, — to whom it waa originally presented by Mr. Bingham, 
of Philadelphia, — two thousand guinena. 

It is this portrait, full length and life size, from which the bad engraving waa 
made by Heath, so many copies of which are still to be seen in this country. 
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and at the earnest Holicitation of his wife, who wished a portrait from 
life of her illustrious husband, to be placed among the other family pic- 
tures at Mount Vernon. JTor this express purpose, and to gi-atify her, 
the artiat commenced the work, and "Washington agreed to sit once 
moie. It was Mb, intentionally, unfinished, and when subsequently 
claimed by Mr. Oustis, who offered a premium upon the original price, 
Stuart excused himself, much to the former's dissatisfiiction, on. the 
plea that it was a requisite l^acy for his children. Simultaneously 
with the Lansdowne poi'frait the artist executed for William Consta,ble 
that now in the possession of his grandson, Henry E. PieiTepont, Esq., 
of Brooklyn, L. I. Motives of personal friendship induced the artist 
to exert his best skill in this instance; it is n fac-simile of its proto- 
type, and the expression has been thought even more noble and of 
higher significance, more in accordance with the traditional character 
of the subject, than the Atheufeuta picture. It has the eyes looking 
off, and not at the spectator, as in the latter. Mr. Constable, the origi- 
nal proprietor, was aid to General Washington ; and when Lafayette 
visited this country in 1824, upon entering the drawing-room at 
Brooklyn Heights, where the picture har^s, he exclaimed, " That is 
my old friend, indeed! " Colonel Nicholson Pish, and General Van 
Eensseloer, joined in attesting the siaperior coiToctness of the likeness. 

The usual objection to Stuart's Washington is a certain feebleness 
about the lines of the mouth, which docs not correspond with the dis- 
tinct outline of tbe frontal re^on, the benign yet resolred eye, and the 
harmonious dignity of the entire head ; hut this defect was an inevi- 
table result of the loss of teeth, and their imperfect substitution by a 
false set. In view of the state of the arts in this country at the period, 
and the age of Washington, we cannot but congratulate ourselTcs that 
we have so pleasing and satisfactory a portrait, and exclaim, with 
J^eslie, " how fortunate it was that a painter existed in the time of 
Washington, who could hand him down looking like a gentleman ! " 
Dr. Marshall, brother of the Chief Justice, said that Washington did 
not resemble Pine's portrait, when he knew him, that Wertmuller's 
had too French a look, another by Wertmuller had eyes too light, but 
that Stuart's was prodigiously "like." 

Opinions are quite diverse in regard to the WEETMrLLEB portrait. 
There are many points of executive merit in the original not com- 
pletely rendered in the engraving ; tlie air of the head, the grave and 
refined look, well-arranged hair, neat riifHes, and old-fashioned coat, 
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sprinkled at the shoulders with powder, at once gavo the Eomewhat 
Ti^ue jet unmistakable impression of " the portrait of a gcntJcmaa." 
There is an expression of firmness and clear-sightedness, and an erect, 
brave attitude which reveals the soldier ; and there is more animation 
than we are nccustomed to see in portraits of Washington. The latter 
trsdt is probably that which led to tlie selection of this picture as an 
illustration to Irring'a Biography. 

Adolphb Uleic Webtmullee was a devoted student of art, but 
his taste and style were chiefly formed under the influence of the old 
rrenoh Academy — and long before the delicate adherence to nature 
which BOW redeems the best modem pictures of French artists, had 
taken the place of a certain artificial excellence and devotion to mere 
effect. The career of this accomplished paiater was marked by singu- 
lar vicissitudes; — a natiye of Stockholm, after preparatory studies 
there, he went to Paris, and remained several years acquiring both 
feme and fortune by his pencil ; the latter, however, was nearly all 
lost by the financial disasters at the outbreak of the Revolution, and 
Wertrauller embarked for America, and arrived in Philadelphia in 
1704. Ho was well received and highly estimated; Washington sat 
to him; * in 1796 he returned to Europe, but, after a brief period, the 
fiulure of a commercial house at Stockliolm, in whose care he had 
placed his funds, so vexed him, that he returned to Pliiladelphia in 
1800, where he soon after exhibited his lat^ and beautiful picture of 
" Danffi " — which, while greatly admired for the executive talent it 
displayed, was too exceptionable a subject to meet with the approba- 
tion of the sober citizens, whose sense of propriety was so much more 
vivid than their enthusiasm for art. WertmuUer soon after married a 
lady of Swedish descent, purchased a farm in Delaware county, 
Penn. and resided there in much comfort and tranquiUity, until his 
death in 1812. Ilia pictures were sold at auction ; and a small copy 
of the " Danaj " brought §500 ; the original, some years after, being 
purchased in New York for three times that sum, In an appreciative 
notice of him, which appeared soon after his death in a leading literary 
joui'nal, there is the following just reference to his portrdt of Wash- 
ington : " It has been much praised and frequently copied on the con- 
tinent of Europe ; but it has a forced and foreign air, into which the 

• Sep notice of Wei-f mailer in AmUiiio Mnaissint, 1S15. 
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painter seems to have fallen by losing sight of the uoblc presence be- 
fore him, in an attempt after ideal dignity." * 

Wertmiiller was eminent in his day for miniatures and oil por- 
traits. Our first knowledge of him was derived from the superb 
picture of Danto, whieh, for some lime, occupied a nook, curtained 
feom observation, in the studioof the lata Henry Inman, of New York, 
and it waa exhibited in Washii^on City, thirty years ago. There 
was fine drawing and rich color in this volnptnous creation — enough 
to convey a high idea of the skill and grace of the artist. With this 
picture vividly ia the mind, it is difBcult to realize that the chaste, 
subdued portrdt of Washington was from the Bame hand. 

It was confidently asserted, that Washington invariably noted in 
his diary his sittings to portnut painters, and that no entry appears in 
reference to this picture. Its claim to originality was, therefore, ques- 
tioned. With the impatience of the whole subject, however, that 
Washington confessed at last, he may have ceased to record what be- 
came a penance ; and were the picture satisfactory in other respects, 
we should not be disposed to comphun that it was skilfully combined 
from other portraits. But, in our view, the engraving, at least, has 
intrinsic faults. It is neither the Washington familiar to observation 
as portrayed, nor to fancy as idealized. There is a self-conscious ex- 
pression about the mouth, not visible in Stuart's or Trumbull's heads, 
and out of chai'acter in itself ; the eyebrows are raised so as to indi- 
cate either a auperialioua or a surprised mood, both alien to Washing- 
ton's habitual state of mind ; it is impossible for the brows to be knit 
between the eyes, and arched over them at the same time, as in this 
engraving ; the eyes themselves have a staring look ; the animation so 
much ■wanted is here obtiuned at the expense of that serenity which 
was a noi-mal characteristic of the man ; we miss the modesty, the 
latent power, the placid strength, so intimately associated with the 
looks as well as the nature of Washington ; the visage is too elongated ; 
compared with the Athenajum portrait this picture has a common- 
place expression ; it does not approach it in mora! elevation ; we 
should pass it by in a gallery as the likeness of a gentleman and a 
brave officer, but not linger over it as the incarnation of disinterested, 
magnanimous, loyal courage, snob as lent a, certain i 
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The latest and most ti-iumphant attempt to embody and illustrate 
the features, form and cliaraeter of Washington in statuary, was made 
by the ]ate American sculptor — Thomas Obaivfoeh. How ■well he 
Btudicd, and how adequately he reproduced the head of his ilUistrions 
subject, may be realized by a careful examination of the noble and os- 
prcBsIvc marble bust of Washington from his chisel, now in tho 
possession of Johij Ward, Esq., of New York, Essentially, and as 
fiir as contour and proportions are concerned, based upon the model 
of Houdon, — this beautiful and majestic effigy is instinct with tho 
character of its subject, so that while satisfectory in detail as a resem- 
blance caught from nature, it, at the same time, is executed in a spirit 
perfectly accordant with the traditional impressions and the instinctive 
ideas whence we derive our ideal of tbe man, the chieftain, and tho 
patriot ; the moulding of the brow, the foas of the head, and especially 
the expression of the mouth, are not less authentic than effective. But 
the crowning achievement of this artist is bis equestrinn statue ex- 
ecuted for the State of Vii-ginia, and now the grand trophy and orna- 
ment of her Capitol. " When on the evening of his arrival, Crawford 
went to see, for the first time, his Washington in bronze at the Blnnich 
foundry, he was surprised at the dusky precincts of the vast nrea; 
suddenly torches flashed illumination on the magnificent horse and 
rider, and simultaneously burst forth from a hundred voices a song of 
triumplt and jubilee j thus the delighted Germans congratulated their 
gifted brother and hailed the sublime work — typical to them of Ameri- 
can freedom, patriotism, and genius. The Bavaiian Idng warmly 
recognized its original ments and consummate effect; the artists 
would suffer no infenor bands to pack and despatch it to the sea-side ; 
peasants greeted its triumphal progress; tho people of Richmond 
were emulous to share the task of conveying it from the quay to 
Capitol HUl ; mute admiration followed by ecstatic cheers, hailed ita 
unveiling, and tho most gracious native eloquence inaugurated its 
erection. We might descant upon the union of majesty and spirit in 
the figure of Washington, and the vital truth of action in the horse, 
the air of command and of rectitude, the martial vigor and grace, so 
instantly felt by the popular heart, and so critically praised by the 
adept in sculpture cognizant of tho ditBcuUica to overcome, and the 
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impression to bo absolutely convc}'ed by such a work in order to malte 
it at once true to nature and to character; we might repeat the 
declaration that no Sgam ancient or modem, so entirely illastrafes the 
classical definition of oratory, aa consisting in action, as the statue of 
Patrick Henry, one of the grand accessories of the work, — which 
seems instinct with that memorable utterance, " GiTe me liberty, or 
give me death ! " By a singular and affecting coincidence, the news 
of Crawford's death reached the United States simultaneously with 
the arrival of the ship containing this colossal bfOnae statue of Wash- 
ington — his " crowning achievement." In this work, the first merit is 
nat'uralness ; although full of equine ardor, the graceful and noble 
aninial is evidently subdued by his rider; calm power is obvious in 
the man; restrained e^emoss in the horse; Washington's left hand 
is on the snaffle bridle, which is drawn back ; ho sits with perfect ease 
and dignity, the head and face a little turned to the left, as if his 
attention had just been called in that direction, either in expectancy, 
or to give an order; he points forward and a little upwards; the 
figure is erect, the chest thrown forward, the knees pressed to the 
saddle, the heel nearly beneath the shonlder, and the solo of the foot 
almost horizontal. The seat is a military and not a hunting seat ; the 
horse is recogniacd by one acquainted with breeds, as "a charger of 
Arab blood. 

His haniJs were lai^, as became one inured to practical achieve- 
ment; his forehead was of that square mould that accompanies an 
executive mind, not sweliing at the temples, as in the more ideal con- 
formation of poetical men ; a calm and benevolent light usually 
gleamed from his eyes, and they flashed, at times, with valorous pur- 
pose or stem indignation ; but they were not remarkably large as in 
persons of more fluency, and foretold Washington's natural deficiency 
in language, proclaiming tlie man of deeds, not words; neither had 
they the liquid hue of extreme sensibility, nor the varying light of an 
vmsubdued fomperament ; their habitual espresslon was self-possessed, 
serene and thoughtful. There was a singular breadth to the face, in- 
variably presorvod by Stuart, bnt not alivays by Trumbull, who often 
gives an aquiline and somewhat elongated visage ; no good physiogno- 
mist can fail to see in his nose that dilation of tlio nostril and prom- 
inence of the ridge whic'i belong to resolute and spirited characters; 
the distance between the eyes marks a capacity to measure distances 
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and appreciate Torni and the relation of space; but these special traita 
nre secondary to the carriage of the body, and the espression of tho 
whole face, in which appear to have blended an unparalleled force of 
impression. When fully possessed of tho details of his remarkable 
countenance, and inspired by the record of his career, wo turn from tho 
description of those who beheld the man. on horseback, at tho head 
of an army, presiding over the natio:a] councils, or seated in the draw- 
ing-room, to any of the portraits, we feel that no artist ever caught 
his best iook, or transmitted his features when kindled by that match- 
!e so il If we co npa e a y select on of en^ av ngs W th cich other, 
so feiior are tie g catci pirt estant, we finl suoh glirng dir.- 
(.reionces that doubts miltph and we real ze tl at a t ncverdid 
c t re justice to the idea, the latent Sigi flcance a d the ibsolatc 
cl iracft,! of Washragton There is d gii tj m Houdon s bust, an 
fleet ve fac a! angle n the cnyon of Sharpless and el gance wisdom 
and benignity in Stuart s head , but what are ther, each and all, in 
contrast with the visage wo behold ia fancy, and revcris in heart 1 It 
has been ingeniously remarked, that tho Jotters received by an indi- 
vidual indicate his character better than those lie writes, because they 
suggest what he elicits from others, and thereby furnish the best key 
to his scope of mind and temper of soul; on tho same principle the 
likeness drawn, not from tlie minute descriptions, but the vivid im- 
pressions of those brought into intimate contact with an illustrious 
eharaotar, are the most reliable materials for his portrait ; they reflect 
the man in tho broad mirror of humanity, and are the faithful daguer- 
reotypes which the vital radiance of his nature leaves on 
noss of mankind. 
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■WASHINGTON'S PAEEWELL ADDEESS. 

Tha origiaol MS. of the Fareivell AiJdress, in Washington's handwriting, nnd 
with his revisions and alterations, having bean purchased by JiMES JiENOX, 
Esq., of New York, that gentleman caused a few copies of it, with some illus- 
trative docnments, to be printed for private distribution. Bj permission of 
Mr. Lenoi: it is here reprinted, with tbe alterations, and with his eiplanataiy 
remarks.] 



This reprir.t of TVashiuetOD'a Farewell Address to the people of the 
United States, is made from the original manuscript recently sold in Phila- 
delphia by the Administrators of the lato Mr. David 0. Claypoole, in whoso 
possesion it bad been from the date of its first publication. The paper is 
entii-elij in the autograph of WasbingtOQ ; no one acquainted with Ms hand- 
wridng can inspect it, and doubt for a moiaeat the statements to that efifect 
made by Mr. Claypoole and Mr. Eawle. 

Upon examining the manuscript, it was found that, in addition to IW im- 
portance as an historical document, and its value from being hi tbe auto- 
graph of Washington, it was of great interest as a literary curiosity, and 
threw light upon the disputed question of the authorship of tlie Address. 
It clearly shows the procees by which that paper was wrought into theform 
in which it was first given to the public ; and notes written on the margin 
of passages and paragraphs, which have been erased, prove, almost beyond 
a donbt, that this drafti-was submitted to the judgment of other persons. 
Such memoranda were unnecessary either for Washington's own direction 
on a subsequent rovision, or for the guidance of the printer ; but he might 
very naturally thus note the reasons which had led him to make the altera- 
tions before ho asked the advice and opinion of his friends. It seems 
probable, therefore, that this is the very draft sent to General Hamilion 
and Chief Justice Jay, as related in tbe letter of the latter. Some of 
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tlie alterations, however, were CTidcnllj made during the ivriljng of 
the paper ; fbc in a few iiistanoea a part, and even the whole, of a sentence 
is atrnek out, which aKerivards occurs in the body of the addreaa. 

Mr. Claypoole'a deaeriptioa of the appearanoe of the manuseript Js very 
accurate. There are nia,cy alterations, correctioDS, Bad inteclineations r 
aud whole sentencea and paragraphs are EOmetimea obliterated. Al! theae, 
however, have been deciphered witbout much trouble, and carefully noted. 

It was thought best to leave the teit ia thia edition aa it ivaa first 
printed : only two slight verbal variatioris were found between the cor- 
rected manuscrjpc, and the common printed copies. All tbe interlineations 
and alterations are inserted in brackets [ ], and where, in any cose, words 
or eenteaeea have been struclt out, either with or without corrections in the 
test to supply their place, these portions have been deciphered and are 
piinted in notes at the foot of the page. The reader will thus be enabled 
to perceive at a glance the changes made in t!ie ooropositlon of the address ; 
and if the draft made by General Hamilton, and read by him to Mr. Jay, 
should bo published, it will be seen hoiv far Waahington adopted the modi- 
ficiitjona and suggestions made by them. 

When this preface was thns far prepared for the press, an opportunity 
was afforded, through the kindness of Jolin C. Hamilton, Esq., to examine 
Ecveral letters which passed between Washinn'foo and General namilton ro 
lating to tbe Address, and also a copy o h an h 

It appears from these communications th h P d b h g 

to him a vough draft of the dooument, d Eu q d ted 

him to prepare such an Address as he tl h 

occasion] tliat Washington consulted b ra p 

on many points connected with it ; a d h if m Gen 

Hamilton did forward to the President h d p T 

first waa sent back to him with suggest! ns d ge- 

ment; from the second draft thus alt d d mp h m bc 

now printed may be suppoaed to have b b 11 

tranauiitted for finaJ esaroination to General Ha n'lton and Judge Jay ; and 
with it the third draft was returned to the Pres dent and may probably jot 
be found among his papers. 

The copy ia the possession of Mr. Han Iton s i ol ably the second of 
these tliree drafts : it is very much altered and c rected throughout. In 
comparing it with that in Washington's autograj h th sentiments are found 
to bo the same, and the words used are very freijuently den^cal. Some of 
ths paEsages erased in the manuscript are m the draft : three paragraphs, 
viz, those on pages 50, 51, and 63 have nothing corresponding to them in 
the draft ; but a space is left in it, evidently for the insertion of additional 
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matter. The compai'isoii of tbesc two papers is cxoeedingl)' curious. It is 
difficult to conceive iiow two persons couid eipi-esa the Kamo ideas iu sub- 
stuJitiallj the same language, ajid yet with innoli diveraty in the construe- 
tioii of the MBiiteiices, and the position of the words. 

J.L. 
New York, April IS, I8S0. 



FAEEWELL ADDRESS. 

FuiESDs, AND Fellow-Citizhns: 

Tho period for a, new election of a Citizeu, to administer the 
Esecntiye Qovernment of the United StnteSj being not far distant, irad 
the lime- actually arrived, when your thoughts must be employed ra 
deeignating the person, who is to bn clothed with that important 
trust [*], it appears to lae proper, especially as it may conduce to a 
more distinct CKpression of the public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to decliue being considered among 
the number of those, out of whom a choice is to be made. 

1 beg yon, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict regard to all 
the condderations appertaining to the relation, which binds a dutiful, 
citizen to his country — and that, in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might imply, I am influenced by no 
diminution of zeal for your future interest^ no deficiency of grateful 
respect for your past kindness ; but [am supported by] f a full conyic- 
tion that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the ofBce to which 
your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform sacrifice of 
inclinalJon to the opinion of duty, and toa deference for what appeared 
to be your desire. — I constautly hoped, that it would have been much 
earlier in my power, consistently with motives which I was not at 
liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement, from which I had 
been reluctantly drawn. — The strength of my inclination to do this, 
previous to the last election, had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you ; but mature reflection on the then per- 

* for another term f act under 
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plexcd and critical posture of our affairs with foreign Nations, and the 
uaaiiimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled ine to 
abandon the idea. — 

I rejoice that flie state of your conccraa, external as ■well as iutern.il, 
no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the sen- 
timent of duty, or propriety ; and [am persuadedj * whatever partiality 
[tnay be retained] I for my servicea, [that] J in the present circum- 
stances of our country [you] will not disapprove my determination to 

The impressions, [with] § which T first [undertook] || the arduous 
trust, were explmaed on the proper occasion. In the discharge of this 
trast, I will only say that I have, with good intentions, contributed 
[lowarda] T[ the organization and administration of the government, 
the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment wascapablo. Not 
unconscious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, ex- 
perience in my own eyes, [perhaps] stiD more in the eyes of others, 
has [strengthened] ** the motives to difldence of myself; and every 
d.iy the increasing weight of years admonishes jno more and more, that 
the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. — 
Satisfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services, they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe, that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, patriot- 
ism does not forbid it. [ff] 

In looking forward to the moment, which is [intended] to terminate 
the career of my public life, my feelings do not permit me to suspend 
the deep acknowledgment [of] JJ that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, — for the many honors it has conferred upon me ; 
still more for the stedfast confidence with which it has supported me ; 

* that + aiiy portion of you may yet retain J even they 

§ nnder [ accepted H to ** not lessened 

tt May I also have that of knowing in my retreat, that the invoiuntaiy errors, 
I liave probably committed, bave been the sources of no serious or lasting mis- 
cliief to onr country. I may then eipeot to cealiza, without alloy, Iha Biveet en- 
joyment of partaking, in the midatof my fellow-citizens, the benign influence of 
good ion's under o free goveminent ; the ever favorite object of my heart, and 
the happy reward, I trust, of our mutual cares, dangers and labours. 

In the margin opposite this paragraph is the following not« in Washington's 
Autograph also erased, " obliterated to avoid the imputation of affected mod- 

IX demanded by 
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and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifeeiing my ift- 
Tiolable attachment, by services fhithful and persevering, though [in. 
usefulness unequal] * to my zeal. — If benefits have resulted to onr 
country from these Services, let it always be remembered to your 
praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, that [f] under cir- 
cumstances in which the Passions agitated in every direction were 
liable to [mislead],J amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissi- 
tudes of fortune often discouraging — in situations in which not unfre- 
quently want of success has countenanced the spiiit of criticism [the 
constancy of your support] was the essential prop of the efforts and 
[a] ^ guarantee of the plana by which they were effected, Profoundly 
penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to the grave, as a 
strong incitement to itnoeasiug vows [||] that Heaven may continue to 
you the choicest tokens of its beneficence^that your imion and 
brotherly affection may be perpetual — that the free constitution, which 
is the work of your hands, may bo sacredly maintained — that its ad- 
ministration in every department may he stamped with wisdom and 
virtue^that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under 
the auspices of liberty, may he made complete, hy so careful a preser- 
vation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them 
the glory [T[] of recommending it to the applause, the i^ection, and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. — But a solicitude for your welfare 
which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen^on of danger, 
natural to that solicitude, [urge me, on an occasion like the present, to 
oifer]** to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to yoar 
frequent review, some sentiments which are the result of muoh reflec- 
tion, of no inconsiderable observation [It], and which appear to me all 
important to the permanency of your felicity as a people. — These will 
be offered to you with the more freedom as you can only see in them, 
the disinterested warnings of a departing friend, who can [possibly] 
have no personal motive to bias his counsels. — [Nor can I forget as an 



* unequal in uaefiilnesa + the constancy of j'oiir support 

t wander and fluctuate g the 

I the only return I con henceforth make 1 or sntiBfaction 
** encouraged by tha remembrance of your indulECut reception of ray senU 
lents on an occasion not diasimilar to the pcBHCnt, urge mo to offcc 
It and eipecienco 
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encouraj-omcnt to it your indulgent reception Oi my seritimcnts on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion.] 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of your 
hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment. 

The Unity of Government which constitutes you one people, is 
also now dear to you.— It is justly so ;— for it is a mdn Pillar in the 
Edifice of your real independence; [the support] of your tranquillity 
itt home ; your peace abroad ; of your safety ; [*] of your prosperity 
[I] ; of that very Liberty which you so highly prize. — But, as it is easy 
to foresee, that from [different] } causes, and from different quarters, 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to iveaken in your 
minds the conviction ' of this truth: — aa this is tie point in your 
[political] fortress against which the batteries of internal and esternal 
enemies will be most constantly and actively (though often covertly 
and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment, that yo« should 
properly estimate the mmense value of your national Union to your 
collective and individual happiness; — that you should cherish [§] a 
cordial, habitual, and immoveable attachment [to it, accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it aa of the Palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a sus- 
picion that it can in any event be abandoned, and indignantly frowning 
iipon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our Country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 
link together the various parts.] 1| — 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. — 
Citizens [by birth or choice of a common country],Tr that country has 
a right to concentrate your affections.— The name of American, which 
belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just 

''• in cvorj rolntion \ in eyeiy shape J various % towards it 

I that you should nocastom yourselves to reverence it as tho Pfllla3hun of 
your poUticol safety and prosperity, adapljng constantly 3'our words and options 
to that momentous idea ; tbotyou should watch for its preservation with Jeoloas 
anxiety, disoountenanoe whatever may suggest a suBpicion that it con in any 
L'TEiitbo abandoned; and frown upon thefiist dawning of nny attempt to alienate 
any porOon of onr Country from the rest, or to enfeeble the saci'ed ties wliith 
Hour link together the eeveral parts. 

1 of a eonunoa country by birth or choice 
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pride of Patriotism, more than any appellation [*] deiivcd froin local 
discriminations. — With s%ht shades of difference, you have the same 
Religion, Manners, Hahits, and political Principles.— You hare in a. 
common cause fought and triumphed together. — The Independence 
and Liberty you possess are the work of joint councils and joint 
efforts — of common dangers, sufferings and successes. — ' 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address them- 
selves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which 
apply more immediately to your Interest. — Here every portion of 
OTir country finds the most commanding motiTes for carefully guard- 
ing and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The North in an [unrestrained] t intercourse with the South, pro- 
tected by the equal Laws of a common government, finds in the pro- 
ductions of the latter [}] great additional resources of maritime and 
commercial enterprise — and precious materials of manufacturing in- 
dustry. — The South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency 



of the Mrth, 
Taming partly into 
its particular navigati 
ferent ways, to 



its agriculture grow and its commerce expand, 
channels the seamen of tjie Northjlt finds 
igorated ;— and while it conti'ibutes, in dif- 

ish and increase the general mass of the national 
navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength 
to which itself is unequally adapfed. — -The East, in a Iil:e intercourse 
■with the West, already finds, and ia the progressive improvement of 
interior communications, by land and water, will more and more find, a 
valuable vent for the commodities wWch it brings from abroad, or man- 
ufactures at home. — The West derives from the East supplies requisite 
to its growth and comfort, and what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
cutlets for its own productions to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an 
indissoluble community of interest, as mie Nation. [Any other] § 
tenure by which the West can hold this essential advantage, [whether 
derived] 11 from its own separate strength or from an apostate and un- 
natural connection wLth any foreign Poner, must be intrinsically pro- 
atlo,,,. [I] 

* to be t unffittereil % iniiny of the peculiiir 

S The 1 either 

II liable everj moment lo be disturbed bj the fluctuating combiuations of the 
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["] Whilo [then] every part of owr Country thus [feels] t an im- 
modiato and particular interest in Union, all the parts X [coinbined 
cannot fail to find] in the united mass of means and efforts [f ] greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionahly greater security from exter- 
nal danger, a less frequent interraption of their peace by foreign Ha- 
tions ; and, [what is] || of inestimable value ! they must derive from 
Union an exemption ftom those broils and wars between themselves, 
which [so frequently] T[ afflict neighbouring countries, not tied together 
by the game government ; which their own rivalshipa alone would be 
sufficient to produce; but which oppo te f <ra alliance attach- 
ments and intrigues would stimulat and mb t — H 
they will avoid the necessity of th e f, wn Mil t. 
menta, which under any form of G e nm nt o nausp u to lib- 
erty, and which [are to be regard ]] a pa t nla ly h tile to 
Republican Liberty : In this sense t th t y u Un n ught to bo 
considered as a main prop of your lb f_ , and th t th 1 f the one 
ought to endear to you the preservatiou of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to i_overj'] It 
reflecting and virtuous mind, — [and] Jf exhibit the continuance of 
the Union as a primaiy object of Patriotic desire. — Is there a doubt, 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere 1 Lot 
experience solve it. — To listen to mere speculation in such a case were 
criminal. — [We are authorised] §§ to hope that a proper oi^anization 
of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of gfivomments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will aflbrd a happy issue to the experiment. 'Tis well 
worth a fair and full experiment [||1|] With such powerful and obvious 
motives to Union, [affecting] T[ir all parts of our country [***}, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will 

primary iatfirests of Europe, which must be expected to regulate tlie conduct of 
the Nntiocs of which it is composed, 

* And t finds 1 of it S cannot fail to find 

I which is an advantage H inevitably 

** there is reason 1o regard tt any H Ihey %% 'Tie natural 

II It may not impossibly be fonnd, that the spirit of party, the machinations 
of foreign powers, the corruption and ambition of indtvictnid cilizens are moro 
formidable adversaries to tbo Unity of our Empire than any Inherent difficulties 
in the scheme. Against these the mounds of national opinion, national Bjmpa- 
tlij and national jealousy ought to bo raised. 

HIT as **» have 

VOL. V. — 15 
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ftlivaye be [reason] * to distnist the patriotism of those, ivho in any 
quarter may endeavour to weaken ita bands, [t j — 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it occurs 
as matter of serious concern, that [any ground should haTO been flir- 
nished for characterizing parties byj X Geographical Siacnminations — 
Northern and Southern — Atlantic and Western ; [whence deigning men 
may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference of local 
interests and views.] j One of the expedients of Party to acquire in- 
fluence, within particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and 
^ma of other districts. — You cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heartburnings -which spring; from these misrepre- 
sentations ; — They tend to render alien to each other those who oi^ht 

* cause iQ the effoot itself 

t Besides tlie mare serious cnnses already hinted es ttreatenicg our Uaion, 
there is one less dangerons, but suSciently dangerous to make It prudent la 
be upon our guard against it. I allude to tlie petulance of party dilTerenees of 
opiuion. It ia not uncommon to hear the imtations nhich tbese eidte vent 
themselrea in declarations that the different ports of the United States arc ill 
affected to eoch other, in menaces that the tJnion will be dissolved by this or 
that measure. Intimations like these are as indiscreet as they are intemperate. 
Though frequently made with levity and without any really evil inlentioa, they 
have a tcndeacy to prodnce ihe conseqitenee nhich they indicato. They teach 
the minds of men to consider the Union as preearioas ; — as an objeet to which 
Ibey ought not to attach their hopes and fortunes ; — and thus chill the sentiment 
in its favour. By alarming the pride of those to whom they are addressed, they 
set ingenuity at work to depreciate the value of the thing, and to discover rea- 
sons of indiifeFeuce toivai'ds it. This is not wise. — It will be much wiser to 
habituate ourselves to reiereoce the Onion as the palladium of our national hap- 
piness ; to accommodate constantly our words and actions to that idea, and to 
discountenance whatever may surest a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned. (In the margin opposite this paragraph are the words, " Not im- 
portant enough.") 

t our parties for some time past have been too much chorocteriied by 

. j These diserunmations, the mere contrivance of the spirit of Party, 

{always deiterons to seiae every handle by which the passions can be wielded, 
and too skilfnl not to turn to account the sympathy of ndghbouthood), hare 
furnished an argument against the Union as evidence of a real difference of local 
interests and views ; and serve to hazard it by organizing larger districts of 
country, under the leaders of contending factions ; whose rivalships, prejudices 
and schemes of ambition, rather than the true interests of the Conntiy. will di- 

habit of our body politic, it is wortiiy the endeavours of tiic moderate and Ihe 
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tote bound together by fraternal affection. — The inhabitants of our 
WeBtem country have lately iiad a useful lesson on thia [head.] * — 
They have seen, in the negotiation by the Esecutive, and in the unan- 
imous ratification by the Senate, of the Treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at that event, throughout the tfnited States, a 
decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among 
them of a policy in the General Government and in the Atlantic States 
unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. — They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two Treaties, that with Q. Britain, 
and that with Spain, which secure to them every thing they could de- 
sire, in respect to our foreign Relations towards confirming their pros- 
perity. — Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the Union by which they were procured ? — Will 
they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there are, who 
would sever them from their Brethren, and connect them with 
Aliens ? — 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Government for 
the whole is indispensable .—No alliances however strict between the 
parts can be an adequate substitute. — They must inevitably experience 
the infractions and interruptions which all alliances in all times have 
esperieneed. — Sensible of this momentous truth, you have improved 
upon your first essay, by the adoption of a Constitution of Govern- 
ment, better calculated than your former for an intimate Union, and 
for the efflcacious management of your common concerns. — This gov- 
ernment, the offspring of our own choice, uninfiuenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security 
with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your s,upport, — 
Eospect for its authority, compliance with its Laws, acquiescence in its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true 
Liberty. The basis of onr political systems is the r^ht- of the people 
to make and to alter their Constitutions of Government. — But the 
Constitution which at any time exists, 'till changed by an explicit and 
authentic act of the whole People, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
—The very idea of the power and the right of the People to establish 
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:, presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the 
d GoTermnent. 

All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all combinations and 
associations, under whatever plausible character, with [the real] design 
to direct, contuDul, counteract, or awe the regular dehberatlon and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this funda- 
mental principle, and of fetal tendency.— They serve to oi^aniaa fac- 
tion, to give it an artificial anl extraonlinary force — to put, [*] in the 
place of the delegated will of the Nation, the will of a party ; — otten a 
small but artful and enterprisLug minority of the community; — and, 
ao<»rding to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plaits, digested by common councils and modified by mutual interests. 
— However combinations or associations of the above description may 
now and then answer popular ends, ff] they are likely, in the course 
of time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, am- 
bitious and unprincipled men will he enabled to subvert the power of 
the People, and to usurp for themselves the reins of Government ; 
destroying afterwards the very engines which have Ufted them to 
unjust dominion, — 

Towards the preservation of your Government and the permanency 
of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that you steadily 
discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care fthej j: spirit of innovation upon its prin- 
ciples however specious the pretexts. — One method of assault may be 
to effect, in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which will im- 
pair the energy of the system, [and thus to] 5 undermine what cannot 
be directly overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be in- 
vited, remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fi\ the 
true character of Governments, as of other human institut ons — that 
esperienec is the surest standard, by which to test the real te d n y 
of the existing Constitution of a Country— that facility cl anges 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion exposes to p rj e ual 
change, from the endless Tariety of hypothesis and opinio — and e 
member, especially, that for the efficient management of you ommon 
n a country so estensive as ours, a Government of as much 

t ond purposes J a g io 
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■rigour as ia consistent with the perfect security of Liberty is iudispcii- 
Buble — Liberty itself will flud in such a GoTernment, with powers 
properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. — [It ia indeed 
little else than a name, where the GoTemment is too feeble to with- 
stand the enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the Society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the 
Bccure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property.] * 

I have already intimated to you the danger of Parties in the State, 
with particular reference to the founding of them on Geographical dis- 
criminations. — Let mo now take a more comprehensive view, and warn 
you in the most soJcmn manner against the baneful effects of the Spirit 
of Party, generally. 

This Spffit, unfortunately, is inseparable from [our] t nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the [human] mind. — It 
exists under different shapes in all Governments, more or less stifled, 
controuled or repressed ; but in those of the popular form it is seen ia 
its greatest rankness, end is truly their worst enemy. — [f] 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by 
the spirit of revengo natural to party dissension, which in different 
ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself 
a frightful despotism. — But this leads at length to a more formal and 

* Owing 1o yon as I do a fraak nod free disclosuro of my heart, I sball not 
conceal IVom you the belief I entertain, fhat yonr Government as at present oon- 
af ituled is far more likely to prove too feeble than too poiverfnl. 

X la RepublicB of narrow extent, it is not difficult for those who at any tims 
hold the reins of Power, and command the ordinary publto favor, to overturn 
ihe eBtabtiahed [constitution] * in favor of tbeir own aggrandiiemeni— The sanio 
thing may likewise be tao often accomplished in such Republics, by partial com. 
Mnations of men, who though not in office, from birth, ricbes or other sources of 
distinction, have estraordmarj influence and numerous [adherents.] t— By de- 
bauching the Mihtary force, by anrpriaing some oommandmg citadel, or by some 
other sudden and unforeseen movement the fate of the Republic ia decided. — But 
in Eepublioa of large extent, nsurpation can scarcely make its way through theao 
avenues.— The powers and opportunities of resistance of a wide extended and nu- 
merous nation, defy the suceessfut efforts of the ordinary Military force, or of any 
colleotiona which wealth and patronage may call to their aid.— In such Rapub- 
lics, it is safe ta assert, that the conflicts of popular factions are the chief, if not 
the only inlets, of usurpation and Tyranny. 
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permanent despotisiu. — -Tho disordor? and miseries, which result, 
gradually inciiae the minds of men to seek security nnd repose in the 
absolute power of an Individual ; and sooner or later the chief of some 
prcTailing faction, more able or more fortunate than, his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of Public Liberty. 

Without lookii^ forwardto an extremity of this kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common and 
continual misohiefe of the spirit of Party are sufficient to make it the 
interest and the duty of a wise People to discourage and restrain it — 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and enfeeble tho 
Public administration, — It agitates the community with ill-founded 
jeal<)usies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part against 
another, foments occasionally riot and insurrection. — It opens the door 
to foreign influence mid corruption, which find a facilitated access [to 
the Government itself through the channels of party passions. Thus, 
tlie policy and the will of one country, are subjected to the policy and 
will of another.]* 

There is an opinion that parties ia free countries are useful checks 
upon the Administration of the Government, and servo to keep alivo 
the Spirit of Liberty. — This within certain limits is probably true — 
and in Governments of a Monarchical cast, Patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favour, upon the spirit of party. — But in those 
of the popular character, in Qovemments purely elective, it is a spirit 
not to be encouraged. — From their natural tendency, it is certain there 
will always be enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose, — and 
there being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. — A Are not to !>e 
quenched ; it demandsa uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into 
a flame, lest, [instead of warming, it should] t consume. — 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those entrusted with its administra- 
tion, to confine themselves within their respective constitutional 
spheres ; avoiding in the eseroise of the powers of one department to 



* through UiB channels of party passiona. It frequeatly subjects the policy 
of our own country to the pohcy of aoma foreign country, aud eren cnslayoa the 
will of our Govecnmeut to the will of some foreEgn -GovarQinuat. 
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enci'oacli upon another. — Tha spirit of encroachment tenda to consoli- 
date the powers of all the departments in oae, and thus to create, [*] 
whatever [the form of government, a real] t despotism. — A just esti- 
mate of that love of power, and [ JJ proneness to abuse it, which pre- 
dominates in the human heart, is sufBoient to isatisfy us of the truth 
of this position. — The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercisa of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into different deposito- 
ries, and constituting each the Guardian of the Public WeaJ [against j§ 
invasions by the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern ; some of them in our country and under our own eyes. — To 
preserve them must be as necessary as to institute them. — If in the 
opinion of the People, the distribution or modification of the Con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by 
an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. — But 
let there be no change by usurpation ; for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the [customarj] \\ weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. — The precedent [T[] must always 
greatly overbaknce in permanent evil any partial or [transient] ** 
benefit which the use ftt] can "t any time yield. — 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
Religion and morality are indispensable supports. — In vain would that 
man claim tbe tribute of Patriotism, who should labour to subvert 
these great Pillars of human happiness, those firmest props of the 
duties of Men and Citizens. — The mere Politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. — A volume could 
not trace all their connections with private and public felicity. — Let it 
simply be asked where is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the 
instruments of investigation in Courts of Justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintiuned with- 
out religion. — Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure — reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.— 

'Tis substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
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of popular government.— The rule indeed extends with more or less 
force to every species of Free Government. — Who that is a sincere 
friend to it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the 
foundation of the fahric'? — 

[Promote then as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge— In proportion as the atructuro of 
a government gives force to public opinion, it ia essential tliat puUio 
opinion ehonld be enlightened.] — * 

As a very important source of strei^h and. security, cherish public 
credit. — One method of preserving it is to use it as [sparingly ]t as 
possible :— avoiding occasions of expense by oultivatmg peace, but re- 
membering also that timely disbursements to prepare for danger fre- 
quently prevent much greater disbursements to repel if — avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by [shunning] J occasions 
of expense, but by v%orous exertions in time of Peace to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burthen which weourselveaought to bear. 
TKo execution of these maxims belongs to your Representatives, but 
it is necessary that public opinion should [co-operate.] 5 — To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that you should 
pi-actically bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts there must 
be Revenue — that to have Revenue there must be taxes — that no 
taxes can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and un- 
pleasant — that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparabb from the selec- 
tion of the proper objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) 
ougiit to be a decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct 
of the Government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining Revenue which the public exigencies may at 
any time dictate, — 

* Cultivate induatry and frngaiity, as auxiliaries to good morals mid soaroea 
of private and public proaperity. — Is there not room to regret that our propensity 
to e jpenae Hxceeda our means for it ! Ia there not more luxury among us and 
more diffuMvely, than suits the actual stage of our national progresa ? What- 
CTor may be the apology for lusury iu a country, mature in the Arts which are 
Us miniatsra, and the cause of national opulence — can it promote the advantage 
of n young country, almost wboUy agrionltural, in the iufancy of the Arts, anil 
certainly not in the matnrity of wealth ? 

(Over fhia paragraph in (ha ori^nal apiece of paper is wafeted, ou which 
&B passage is written as printed in the text.) 

t little I aroidiag % coincide 
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Observe good fwth and justice towards all Nations, [*] Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all,— Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct ; and ean it be that good poliey does not equally enjoin it ? — It 
will be worthy of a fi-ce, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great 
nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a People always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. — 
Who can doubt that in the course of time and things, the fruits of such 
a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which might be 
lost by a steady adherence to it 7 Can it be, that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a Nation with its virtue 1 The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which en- 
nobles human nature. — Alas ! is it rendered impossible by its vices 1 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than that 
[permanent, inveterate] t antipathies against particular nations and 
passionate attachments forothersshould be excluded; and that in place 
of them just and amicable feelings towards all should bo cultivated. — 
The Nation, which indulges towards another [an]! habitual hatred or 
[an]§ habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its 
animosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interests. — Antipathy in one Nation agiunst 
another [||J disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, to 
Jay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intract- 
able, when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. — Hence 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and bloody contests.--- 
Tho Nation prompted by ill-will and resentment sometimes impels to 
War the Government, contrary to [the best] IT calculations of policy. 
The Government sometimes participates in the [national] propensity, 
and adopts through passion what reason would reject;— at other times, 
it maltes the animosity of the Nation subservient to projects of hos- 
tility instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and iiemicions 
motives. — The peace often sometimes perhaps the Liberty, of Nations 
has been the victim. — 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation for another pro- 
duces a variety of evils, — Sympathy for the favourite nation, facilitat- 
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ing the illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases where no 
real conimoa interest exists, and infusing into one [*] the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a participation in the quorrelB and 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or justiflcation: It 
leads also to concessions to the fiivourite Nation of privileges denied to 
otherSjWhichisaptdouLly to injure the Nation making the concessions; 
[t] by unneoessarily parting with what ought to hare been retained,! 
and by exciting jealousy, ili-wHl, and a disposition to retaliate in tho 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives to am- 
bitions, corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favourite Nation) facility to betray, or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country without odium, sometimes even with popularity: — gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable 
deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base 
or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. — 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such attach- 
ments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and indepen- 
dent patriot. — How many opportunities do they afford to tamper with 
domestic factions, to practise the arts of seduction, to mislead public 
opinion, to influence or awe the public councils ! Such an attichment 
of a small or weak, towards a great and powerful nation, doomg the 
former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence [I conjure you toj 
believe me, [fellow citizens], § the jealousy of a fiee people ought to 
be [constantly] || awake, since history and experience piovi, that fjr- 
dgn influence is one of the most baneful foes of EepubUcan Go'vcrn- 
ment. — But that jealousy to be useful must be impartial ; else it be- 
comes the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a 
defence against it. — Exces.sive partiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike of another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger 
only on one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influenoo 
on the other. — Real Patriots, whomay resist the intriguesof the (avour- 
ite, are liable to become suspected and odious; while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and conQdenco of the people, to surrender 
their interests. — 

The great rule of conduct for us, Ja regard to foreign Nationsis, [in 

*iuiothfir tlEtly jadly 
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extending our commercial relations,] to htive with them as little Polit- 
ical connectlou as poaaible. So far as we have already formed en- 
gagements let them be fulfilled with [*] perfect good faith. — Here let 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a 
Tcry remote relation. — Hence she must be engaged in frequent contvo- 
Torsies, the causes of wh' h a nt' lly fore'gu to our concerns. — 

Hence therefore it mu be unw n ua o imp cat* ourselves by [ t J 
artificial [tiesj J in th ort na y t s ad s f her politics, [or] 5 
tho ordinary combina on a d o ns of h r friendships, or en- 
mities. 

Our detached and d tan a n n es and enables us to pursue 
a different course. — If w m n P p , inder an efBcient gOT- 

erament, the period is not far off, when we may defy material injury 
from external annoyance ; when we may take siieii an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve [upon] || to be scru- 
pulously respected, — "When [Tf] belligerent nations, under tho impossi- 
bility of making acquisitions upon ns, will Inot] lightly hazard the 
giving us provocation [**] ; when we may choose peace or war, as 
our interest guided by [ft] justice shall counsel.— 

IVhy forego the advantages of so peculiai" a situation ?— Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground? — Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in tho toils of European ambiLion, rivalship, interest, humour 
or caprice 1 — 

'Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances [JJ] with 
any portion of the foreign world ; — so far, I mean, as we are now at 
liberty to do it — for let me not be understood as capable of patroniz- 
ing infidelity to [existing] §§ engagements, ([I hold the maxim no less 
applicable to public than to private affMrs]]]||, that honesty is [always] 
the best policy}. — [I repeat it therefore let those engagements] Tflf be 
observed in their genuine sense. — But in my opinion it is unnecessary 
and would be unwise to extend them. — 

* oircumspectioi 
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Toklng care always to keep ourselves, by suitable ostablislimenta, 
on a respectably defensive posture, we may safely trust to [tempo- 
vary] * ftlliances for estmordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse witb all nations, are rccommonded 
by policy, humanity and interest — But even our commercial policy 
should holdan equal and impartial hand:^neither seeking nor granting 
exclusive favours or preferences; — oonsulUng. the natural course of 
things; — diffusing and diversifying by gentle moans the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing ; — establishing with Powers so disposed 
— in order to give to trade a stable course, to define the righis of our 
Merchants and to enable the GoTcmment to support them — conven- 
tional rules of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit ; but temporary, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied, as experience and cironmstances shall 
dictate ; constantly keeping in view, that 'tia foily in one nation to look 
for disinterested favors [from] t another, — that it must pay with a 
portion of its independence for whatever it may accept under that char- 
acter — that by such acceptance, it may place iteelf in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal favours and yet of being re- 
proached with ingratitude for not giving more. — There can be no 
greater error than to expect, or calculate upon real favours from Na- 
tion to Nation. — 'Tis an illusion, which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my Countrymen, these counsels of n Id d 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the st 1 

lasting impression, I could wish, — that they will controul tl t 

current of the passions or prevent our Nation from running tl u 
which has hitherto marked the destiny of Nations. — But if I m n 

flatter myself, that they may be productive of Home partial b n 1 1 
some occasional good ; tliat they may now and then recur to mode- 
rate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mischiefe of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism, this 
hope will be a fall recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, by 
which they have been dictated. — 

Kow far in the dischai'ge of my official duties, I have been guided 
by the principles which have been delineated, the public Records and 
other evidences of my conduct must witness to You, and to the World. 
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— To myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at 
least believed myself to bo guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting War in Europe, my Proclamation 
of the 22d of April 1793 is the index to my plan. — Sanctioned byyouv 
approving voice and by that of Your Representatives, in both Houses 
of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continually governed me : 
— uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate esamination with the aid of the best lights Icould 
obtain, [*] I was well satisfied that our country, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in duty and 
interest, to take a Neutral posiljon. — Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to maintain it, with moderation, perse- 
verance and flrmnesB, — 

[The considerations which respect the right to bold this conduct, 
[it is not necessary] f on this occasion [to detail.] I will only observe, 
that according to my understanding of the matter, that right, so far 
fiom being denied byany of the Belligerent Powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. — ] t 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without 
anything more, from the obligation which justice and humanity impose 
on every Nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain invio- 
late the relations of Peace and Amity towards other Nations. — 



(* and from men disagreeing in tlieir impresaious of the origin, pi-ogrcss, and 
nature of that war,) 

t Home of them of a delicate nature, would be improperlj the aubjoct of cx- 

I The considerationa which raspeet the right io hold thia conduct, some of 
them of a delicate nature, would be improperly the Bubject of eiplnnation on 
thia occasion. I will barely oiiserTe that according to my nnderatanding of the 
matter, that right eo fiir fcom being denied by any belligerent Power, has been 
Tirtually admitted by all.— 

Thia paragraph is then erased from tha word " conduct," and the following 
sentence interlined, " would be improperly tbe subject of particular discussion 
on this occasion. I will barely observe that to me they appear to be worranted 
by well-establisbed principles of the Laws of Nations I 
of onr allianee with France in conneetion with the c 
and the relative eituation of the couMsnding Parties." 

A piece of paper is afterwards wafered over both, t 

ia the flrfit draft, and it is q^uestionable which of the tn 
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The inducements of inteTesfc for observing that conduct, ■n-ill best 

be referred to your own reflections and esperience. "With me, a 

predominant motive has been to endeavour to gain timo to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress with- 
out interruption to that degree of strength and consistency, which ia 
neceasary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own fnr- 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my Administration, I am un- 
conscious of intentional error — I am uevcrthclcss too sensible of my 
defects not to think it probable that I [may] have committt-d many 
errors. — -[Whatever they may be I]* fervently beseech the Almighty 
to avert or mitigate [the evils to vvhich they may tend.] f — I shall 
also carry with mo the hope that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence ; and that after forty-five years of my life dedi- 
cated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent 
abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the 
mansions of rest [J] 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated by 
that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a man, who views 
in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for [several] § gen- 
erations;— I anticipate with pleasing expectation that retreat, in 
which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment 
of partaking. In the midst of my fellow citizens, the benign influence 
of good Laws under a free Government, — the ever favourite object of 



* I deprecate the evils to which they may tend, and f ihem 

% May I without the charge of ostentation add, that neither ambition norin- 
tficeat has bean the impelling cause of my acUons — that I have never designedly 
misused any power conHded la me nor hesitated to use one, where I thought it 
could redound to your benefit? May I withont the appeamnce of offeclntion 
say, that the fortune with which I came iaio ofliee is not bettered otherwise than 
h^ the improTcment in the voloe of property which the ijuick progress and un- 
common prosperity of onr country have produced? May I atill further add 
wiihout bleach of delicacy, that I shall retire without cause for a blush, with no 
gentunents aliea 1o the force of those vows for the happiness of his conntry so 
natural to a citizen who sees in it the native soil of his progenitors and himself 
tor- foui generations ? 

On the margin opposite this paragraph is the following note ; " This paca- 
gropli may have the appearance of self-distrust and mere vanity." 
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my hoort, and the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual 
hours and dangers.* 

Go. Wisr --- 
Ukjted State 
19lh Seplember, 



[ 1186. 



* The paragraph beginnicg with the words, "May I without the charge of 
tentatioQ add," haTiDg been strucfc out, tbe following cote is written on the 
irgin of that which is inserled in its place in Ihe test ;— " Coatiouation of the 
ragraph preceding the iast ending wiWi the word ' rest.' " 
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DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 



EESOLUTIOKS 



19T1J 



1700.* 



vith doubbj 
is no more! The 
m whom in times 
placed, lives now 
I affcctionato and 



Mr. Speaker, 

The melancholy eycnt, which was yesterday 
has heen rendered but too certain. Our Washingto 
hero, the patriot, and the sage of America, ; the mai 
of danger eyery eye was turned, and all hopes we 
only in his own great actions, and in the hearts of 
afflicted people. 

If, Sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify respect for the 
memory of those whom Heaven has selected as its instruments for 
dispensing good to man, yet such has heen the uncommon worth, and 
such the extraordinary incidentSj which have marked the life of him 
whose loss we all deplore, that the whole American nation, impelled 
by the same feelings, would call with one voice for a public manifestar 
tion of that sorrow, which is so deep and so universa!. 

More than any other individual, and as much as to one individual 
was posahle, has he contributed to found this our wide-spreading em- 
pire, and to give to the western world independence and freedom. 

Having effcefed the great object for which he was placed at the 

* The inteliigcnoc of the death of Washington had been reoeiveil the preced- 
ing day, and the House immediately adjourned. The nest morning Mr. Mar- 
shall addressed tbia speech to the House. 
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heiid of our armies, wo have seen him convert the sword into the 
ploughshare, and sink the soldier in the citizen. 

When the debility of our federal system had become manifest, and 
the bonds which connected this vast continent were dtssolving, we have 
seen him the chief of those patriots who formed for us a constitution, 
wliich, by preserving the union, will, I trust, substantiate and pei'petu- 
Kte those blessings which our Revolution had promised to bestow. 

In obedience to the general voice of his country, calling hira to pre- 
side over a great people, we have seen him onco more quit the retire- 
ment ho loTod, and. in a season more stormy and tempestuous than 
war itself, with calm and wise deterniination pursue the true interests 
of the nation, and contribute, more than any other could contribute, to 
the establishment of that system of policy, which will, I trust, yet 
preserve our peace, our honor, and our independence. 

Haviiig been twice unanimously chosen the chief magistrate of a 
free people, we have seen him, at a time when his re-election with uni- 
versal suffrage could not be doubted, afford to the world a rare in- 
stance of moderation, by withdrawing from his station to the peaceful 
walks of private life. 

However the public confidence may change, and the public affec- 
tions fliictuato with respect to others, with respect to him they have, 
in war and in peace, in public and in private life, been as steady as his 
own firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtues. 

Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of respect and af- 
fection to our departed friend. Let the grand council of the nation 
display those sentiments which the nation feels. For this purpose I 
hold in my hand some resolutions, which I take the liberty of offering 
to the house. 

Sesohed, That this house will wait on the President, in condolence 
of this mournful event. 

Eeaoked, That the Speaker's chair bo shrouded with black, aad 
that the members and ofBcers of the house wear black during the scs- 

Sesol^ed, That a committee, in conjunction with one from the 
Senate, he appointed to consider on the most suitable manner of pay- 
ing honor to the memory of the man, first in war, first m peace, and 
fli'st in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. 
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23 December, 17^9, 
Sm, 

Tho Senivte of tlio United States rcspectfQlly take leave to express 
to you their deep n^ret for the loss their country sustains in the 
death of General Gcoi^ Washington. 

This event, bo distresaii^ to all our fellow-citizens, must be pecu- 
liarlj heavy to you, who have long been assocbted with him in deeds 
of patriotism. Permit us, Sir, to mingle our tears with yours. On 
this occasion it is manly to weep. To lose such a man, at such a crisis, 
is no common calamity to the world. Our country mourns a father. 
The Almighty Disposer of human events has talcen from us our greatest 
benefactor and ornament. It liecomes ns to submit with reverence to 
him " who maketh darkness his pavilion." 

With patriotic pride we review the life of our Washington, and 
compare him with tliose of other countries who have been pre-eminent 
■ in liime. Ancient and modern times are diminished befgre him. Great- 
ness and guilt have too often been allied ; but his fame is whiter than 
it is brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood abashed at the majesty 
of his virtues. It reproved the intemperance of their ambition, and 
darkened the splendor of victory. The scene is closed, and we are no 
longer ansious lest misfortune should sully his glory ; he has travelled 
on to the end of his journey, and carried with liim an increasing weight 
of honor ; he has deposited it safely, where misfortune cannot tarnish 
it, where malice cannot blast it. Favored of Heaven, he departed 
without exhibiting the weakness of humanity. Magnanimous in death, 
the darkness of the grave could not obscure his brightness. 

Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to God, his glory is 
consummated. Washington yet lives on earth in his spotless exam- 
ple ; his spirit is in Heaven. 

Let his countrymen consecrate the .memory of the heroic general 
the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sago. Let them teach their 
children never to foi^t, that the fruits of his labors and his example 
are their inheritance. 
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23 December, IT93. 
Gehtlemes ov the Senate, 

I receive with the most respectful and affectionate sentimenta, in 
this impressive address, the obliging espressions of your regret for the 
loss our country has sustiuned in the death of her most esteemed, he- 
loved, and admired citiuoD. 

In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on this melan- 
choly event, you will permit me to say, that I have seen him in the 
days of adversity, in some of the scenes of his deepest distress and 
most trying perplexities. I have also attended him in Ma highest ele- 
vation and most prosperous felicity, with Tiniform admiration of hia 
wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

Among all our original associates in that memorable league of this 
continent, in 1774, which first expressed the sovereiga will of a free 
nation in America, he was the only one remaining in the general gov- 
ernment. Although with a constitution more enfeebled than his, at an 
ago when ho thought it necessary to prepare for retirement, I feel my- 
self alone, bereaved of my last brother, yet I derive a strong consola- 
tion from the unanimous disposition which appears in all ages and 
classes, to mingle their sorrows with mine, on this common calamity 
to the world. 

The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a comparison with 
those of other conntries who have been most celebrated and exalted 
by fame. The attributes and decorations of royalty could only have 
served to eclipse the majesty of those virtues which made him, from 
being a, modest citizen, a more resplendent luminaiy. Misfortune, had 
he lived, could hereafter have sulUed his glory only with those super- 
ficial minds, who, believing that character and actions are marked by 
success alone, rarely deserve to enjoy it. Malice could never blast Ms 
honor, and envy made him a singular exception to her universal rule. 
For himself, he had lived long enough to life and to glory ; for his fel- 
low-citizens, if their prayers could have been answered, he would have 
been immortal ; for me, his departure is at a most unfortunate moment. 
Trusting, however, in the wise and righteous dominion of Providence 
over the passions of men and the results of their actions, as well as 
over their lives, nothing remains for me but humble resignation. 
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His example is now complete ; and it will teach wisdom and virtue 
to magisti-iites, citizenB, and men, not only in the present age, bnt in 
future generations, as long as our history eliall be read. If a Trajan 
found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never want biographers, eulo- 
gists, or historians. 

John Adams. 



December ^3d. Mesohed, by the Senate and House of Eepresenta- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That a 
marble monument be erected by the United States at the Capitol of 
the city of Washington, and that the family of General Washington bo 
reijuested to permit his body to be deposited under it, and that the 
monument be so designed as to commoTiiorato the great events of his 
military and political life. 

And he it further resolved, That there bo a funeral procession from 
Congress Hall, to the German Lutheran Chnrch, in memory of General 
George Washington, on Thursday the 26th instant, and that an oration 
be prepared at the request of Congress, to bo delivered before both 
Houses that day; and that the President of the Senate, and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, be desired to request one of the mem- 
bers of Congress to prepare and deliver the same. 

And be it further reeohed, That it be recommended to the people 
of the United States, to wear crape on their left arm, as mourning, for 
thirty days. 

And ie it further resolved, That the President of the United States 
be reqnested to direct a copy of these resolutions to be transmitted to 
Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the profound respect Congress will 
ever bear for her person and character, of their condolence on the late 
afflicting dispensatJon of Providence ; and entreating her assent to the 
interment of the remwng of General Washington in the manner ex- 
pressed in the first resolution. 

Sesohed, That the President of the United States be requested to 
issue !uB proclamation, notifying to the people throughout the United 
States the recommendation contained in the third resolution. 

December SOth. Besohed, That it bo recommended to the people 
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of the United States to assemble on the twenty '.ectnl dai of F b- 
ruary nest, in such numbers and minner as n 03 be cocien ent p ib- 
licly to testify their grief for the denth (f General Gcoigi, Wash- 
ington, by Euitublo eulogies, orations, and discourses 01 b} publ c 
prayers. 

And it is further resolved, That the President be requested to issue 
a ploclamation, for the purpose of carryii^ the foregoing resolution 
into effect. 
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WASHINGTON'S WILL. 



I, George Washington, of Mount Vernon, a citizen of tlic United 
States, and lately President of the same, do make, ordain, and declare 
this instrument, which is written with my own hand, and every page 
thereof Bubscribed with my name,* to be my last Will and TuaTA- 
MEST, revoking all others. 

ImpHmia. — All my debts, of which there are but few, and none of 
magnitude, are to be punctually and speedily paid, and the legacies, 
herein after bequeathed, are to, be discharged as soon as circumstances 
will permit, and in the manner directed. 

Item. — To my dearly beloved wife, Martha Washington, I give and 
bequeath the use, profit, and benefit of my whole estate real and per- 
sonal, for the term of her natural life, except such parte thereof as are 
specially disposed of hereafter. My improved lot in the town of Alex- 
andria, situated on Pitt and Cameron streets, I give to her and her 
huirs for ever ; as I also do my household and kitchen furniture of 
every sort and kind, with the liquors and groceries which may be on 
liand at the time of my decease, to be used and disposed of as she may 
think proper. 

Item. — Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire that 
all the slaves whom I hold in my avm right shall receive thdr freedom. 
To emancipate them during her lifb would, though earnestly wished 
by me, be attended with such insuperable difficulties, on account of 

ICE WAgHi.-iGTo.-i'snUQie was ivrittCQ ut the 
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their intermixture by marriogo with the don-er negroes, as to excite 
the most painful seusatioca, if not disagreeable consequences to tlio 
latter, ■while both descriptiona are in the oceupancy of the soine proprie- 
tor ; it not being in my power, imder the tenure by which the dower ne- 
groes are held, to manumit them. And whereas, among those who 
will reeeiye freedom according to this devise, there may be some, who, 
from old age, or bodily infirmities, and others, who, on account of 
their infancy, will be unable to support themselves, it is my will and 
desire, that all, who come under the first and second description, shall 
be comfortably clothed and fed by my heirs while they live ; and that 
such of the latter description as have no parents liTing, or, if living, 
are unable or nnwilling to provide for them, shall be bound by the 
court until they shall arrive at the age of twenty-five years; and, in 
eases where no record can be produced, whereby their ages can be 
ascertained, tho judgment of the court, upon its own view of the sub- 
ject, shall bo adequate and final. The negi'oes thus bound, are (by 
their maatei-s or mistresses) to be taught to read and write, and to be 
brought up to some useful occupation, agreeably to the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, providii^ for the support of orphan and 
other poor children. And I do he eby expres'.ly forbid the sale or 
transportation out of th d C mm 1th f any slave I may die 

possessed of, under p t eo wh tsoe And I do, moreover, 

most pointedly and m t 1 I3 j n t up n my excouto:'s here- 
after named, or the su f th m t ei, that this clause respect- 
ing slaves, and every p t th f b rel g uely fulfilled at the epoch 
at which it is directed t t 1 pi w h ut vasion, neglect, or de- 
lay, after the crops \rhhmythnbe th ground are harvested, 
particularly as it respe tst! gdaid fim seeing that a regular 
and permanent fund b bl h d f th j port, as long as there 
are subjects requiring it ; not trusting to the uncertain provision to bo 
made by individuals. And to my mulatto man, Willmm, calling him- 
self William Lee, 1 give immediate freedom, or, if he should prefer it, 
(on account of the accidents which have be&llen liim, and which have 
rendered him incapable of walking, or of any active employment,) to 
remwn in the situation be now is. it shall be optional in him to do so ; 
in either ease, however, I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars, dur^ 
ing his natural life, which shall be independent of the victuals and 
clothes he has been accustomed to receive, if ho chooses tiie last alter- 
uativa ; but in full with his freedom, if he prefers the first ; and this I 
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give him. as a testimony of my sense of Lis attachment to me, and for 
Lis faithful services during the revolutionary war. 

Item,, — To the trustees (governors, or by whatsoever other name 
they may be designated) of the Academy in the town of Alesandria, I 
give and bequeath, in trust, four thousand dollars, or in other words, 
twenty of tho shares which I hold in the Bank of Alexandria, towards 
the support of a free school, established at and annexed to, the said 
Academy, for the purpose of educating such orphan children, or tho 
children of such other poor and indigent persons, who arc imable ta 
accomplish it with their own means, and who, in the ju<%ment of tho 
trustees of the said seminary, are best entitled to the benefit of this 
donation. The aforesaid twenty shares I give and bequeath in perpe- 
tuity; thedividendsonlyof which are to be drawn for and applied, by 
the said trustees for the time bemg, for the uses above mentioned ; tho 
stock to remjun entire and untouched, unless indications of fwlure of 
the said bank should be so apparent, or a discontinuance thereof, should 
render a removal of tliis fimd necessary. In either of these cases, tho 
amount of the stock here devised is to be vested in some other bank 
or public institution, whereby the interest may with regularity and 
certainty be drawn and applied'^aa above. And to prevent misconcep- 
tion, my meaning is, and is hereby declared to be, that these twenty 
shares are in lieu of, and not in addition to, tho thousand pounds given 
by a missive letter some years ago, in consequence whereof an annuity 
of fifty pounds has since been paid towards the support of this insti- 
tution. 

Item. — Whereas by » law of the Commonwealth of Virginia, en- 
acted ia the year 1785, the Legislature thereof was pleased, as an evi- 
dence of its approbation of the services I had rendered the public dur- 
ing the Revolution, and partly, I believe, in consideration of my having 
su^^sted the vast advantages which the community would derive 
from the extension of its inhind navigation under legislative patronage, 
to present me rtith one hundred shares, of one hundred dollars each, 
in the incorporated Company, established for the purpose of extending 
tho navigation of James Kiver from the tide water to tho mountains ; 
and also with fifty shares, of £100 sterling each, in the corporation of 
another company, likewise established for the similar purpose of open- 
ing the navigation of the River Potomac from the tide water to Fort 
Cumberland ; the acceptance of which, although the offer was highly 
honorable and grateful to my feelings, was refused, as inconsistent with 
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ii prhiciplc vihich I bad adopted and had never departed from, viz., not 
to receive pecuniary corapensation for any services I could render my 
country in its arduous Htruggle -nitti Great Britain for its rights, and 
because I had evaded similar propositions from other States in tho 
Union; adding to this refusnl, however, an intimation, that, if it should 
be the pleasure of tho logislnturo to permit mo to appropriate the said 
shares topvMie «ses, I would receive them on tioso terms witli duo 
sensibiJity ; and this it having consented to, in flattcriag terms, as will 
appear by a euhseqaent law, and sundry resolutions, in the moat am- 
ple and honorable manner ;— I proceed after this recital, for the cioi o 
cori'ect understanding of the case, to declare; that, as it has alwiiys 
been a source of serious regret with mo, to see the youth of tliesc 
United States sent to foreign countries for tho purpose of education, 
often before their minds woro formed, or they had imbibed any ade- 
quate ideas of the happiness of tlieir own ; contracting too frequently, 
not only habits of dissipation and extravagance, but principles unfriend- 
ly to republican government, and to tho true and genuine liberties of 
manlcind, which thereafter are rarely overcome; for these reasons it 
has been my ardent wish to sec a plan devised on a liberal scale, which 
would have a tendency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of 
this riang empire, thereby to do away local atlachments and State 
prejudices, as far as tlio nature of things would, or indeed ought to ad- 
mit, from our national councils. Looking anxiously forn-ard to tho ac- 
compiishment of so desirable an object as this ia (in my estimation), 
my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan more .likely to 
effect the measure, than tho establishment of a Umivehsity in a cen- 
tral part of the United States, to which the youths of fortune and 
talents from all parts thereof may be sent for the completion of their 
education, in all the branches of polite literature, in arts and sciences, 
in acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics and good govern- 
ment, and, as a matter of infinite importance in my judgment, by as- 
sociating with each other and forming friendships in juvenile years, be 
enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from those local preju- 
dices and liabitual jealousies wliich have just been mentioned, and 
which, Tphen carried to excess, are never-failing sources of disquietude 
to the public mind, and pregnant of mischievous consequences to this 
country. Under these impressions, so fully dilated, 

Item. — I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, tho fifty shares whicli I 
hold m the Potomac company, (under the aforesaid acts of the Lejis- 
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lature of Virginia,) towards the otidowment of a University, to ba 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the general government, if that government should incline 
to extend a fostering hand towards it ; and, until such seminary is 
established, and the funds arising on these shares shall be required for 
its support, my further will and desire is, tliat the profit accruing 
therefrom shall, whenever the dividends are made, be laid out in pur- 
chasing stock in the hank of Columbia, or some other banlt, at the dis- 
cretion of my executors, or by the Treasnrer of the United States for 
the time being under the direction of Congress, provided that honorac 
hio body should patronize the measure ; and the dividends proceeding 
from the purchase of such stock are to be vested in more stock, and so 
on, until a sum adequate to Uie accomplishment of the object is ob- 
tained ; of which I have not the smallest doubt, before many years 
pass away, even if no aid or encouragement is given by the legislative 
authority, or from any other source. 

Item. — The hundred shares which I hold in the James River Com 
pany, I have given and now confirm in perpetuity, to and for the use 
and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy, in the County of Rockbridge in 
the Commonwealth of Vir^nia. 

Item. — I release, exonerate, and discharge the estate of my deceased 
brother, Bamuel WasMngton, from the payment of the money which is 
due to me for the land I sold to Philip Pendleton, (lying in the 
county of Berkeley.) who assigned the same to him, the sdd Samuel, 
■who by agreement was to pay me therefor. And whereas, by some 
contract (the purport of which was never communicated to me) be- 
tween the said Samuel and his son, Thornton Wa^ington, the latter 
became possessed of the aforesaid land, without any conveyance having 
passed from me, either to the said Pendleton, the said Samuel, or the 
siud Thornton, and without any consideration having been made, by 
which neglect neither the legal nor equitable title has been alienated ; 
it rests therefore with me to declare my intentions concerning tho 
premises ; and these are, to give and bequeath the siud land to whom- 
soever the said Thomton Washington (who is also dead) devised tho 
same, or to his heirs for ever, if he died intestate; exonerating the 
estate of the said Thornton, equally with that of the said Samuel, 
from payment of the purchase money, which, with interest, agreeably 
to the original contract with the said Pendleton, would amount to 
more tlian a thousand pounds. And whereas two other sons of my 
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said deceased brother Sanvuel, namely, George Steptoe Waskingtoro, 
and Lawrence Augustine Washington, were, by the decease of those to 
whoso care they were committed, brought under my protection, and, 
in consequence, have occasioned advances on ray part for their edu- 
cation at college and other schooia, for their board, clothing, and other 
incidental expenses, to the amount of near five thousand dollars, over 
and abOTO the sums furoishod by their estate, which sum it may bo in- 
convenient for them or their father's estate to refund; I do for these 
reasons acquit them and the said estate from the payment thereof, my 
intention being, that all accounts between Ihcm and me, and their 
father's estate and me, shall stand balanced. 

Item. — The balance due to me from the estate of Bariholometo 
Dandridge, deceased, (my wife's brother,) and which amounted on the 
first day of October, 1795, to four hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
(as will appear by an account tendered by his deceased son, John 
Bandridge, who was the acting executor of his father's will.) I release 
and acquit from the payment thereof. And the negroes, then thirty- 
three in number, formerly belonging to the said estate, who were 
taken in execution, sold, and purchased in on my account, in the year 
(hlanh)i and ever since have remained in the possession and to the use 
of Mary, widow of the said Sartholomew Dandridge, with their in- 
crease, it is my will and desire shall continue and be in her possession, 
without paying hire, or making compensation for Ibo same for the 
time past, or to come, during her natural life; at the expiration of 
which, I direct that all of them who are forty years old and upwards 
shall receive their freedom ; and all nnder that age, and above sixteen, 
shall serve seven years and no longer ; and all under sixteen years 
shall serve until they are twenty-five years of age, and then bo free. 
And, to avoid disputes respecting the ages of any of these negroes, 
they are to be taken into the court of the county in which they reside, 
and the judgment thereof, in this relation, shall be final and record 
thereof aiade, which may be adduced as evidence at any time there- 
after if disputes should arise concerning the same. Aui I further di- 
rect, that, the hoire of the said Ea/rtholomem Dandridge shall equally 
share the benefits arising from the services of the said negroes accoi'd- 
iug to the tenor of this devise, iipon the decease of their mother. 

Item. — If Charles Carter, who intermarried with mj' niece Jietty 
Lewis, is not sufficiently secured iu the title to ihe lots ho had of me 
in the town of Fredericksburg, it is my will and desire, that my ezecu- 
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tors shall raiiku such couTcyances of Ihem aa t1ie law requires to render 
it perfect. 

Item. — To my nephew, William Augustine Waahinfflon, and liis 
heirs, (if he should conceive them to be objects worth prosecutii^,) a 
lot in the town of Manchester, (opposite to Eiohmond,) No. 205, 
draira on my sole account, Mid also the tenth of one or two hundred 
acre lots, and two or three half-acre lots, in the city and Ticinity of 
Richmond, drawn in partnership with nine others, all in the lottery of 
the deceased William Byrd, are given ; as is also a lot which I pur- 
chased of /cSn.5bo(f, convoyed by William Willie and Samuel Gor- 
don, tmstoee of the said John Hood, numbered 139, in the town of 
Edinbuigh, in the County of Prince George, State of Viipnia, 

Item. — To my nephew, Bushrod Washington^ I give and bequeath 
all the papers ia my possession which relate to my civil and militaiy 
administration of the affairs of this country, I leave fo him alsosucli 
of my private papers as are worth preserving ; and at the decease of 
my wife, and before, if she is not inclined to retain them, I give and 
bequeath my library of books and pamphlets of every kind. 

Item. — Having sold lands which I possessed in the State of Penn- 
sylvania and part of a tract held in equal right with George Clinton, 
late governor of New York, in the State of New Tork, my share of 
land and interest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and a tract of land 
which I owned in the County of Gloucester, — withholding the legal 
titles thereto, until the consideration money should be paid — and hav- 
ing moreover leased and conditionally sold (as will appear by the tenor 
of the Siud leases) all my lands upon the Great Konhawa, and a tract 
upon DifBcult Run, in the County of Loudoun, it is my will and direc- 
tion, that whensoever the contracts are fully and respectively complied 
with, according to the spirit, true intent, and meaning thereof, on the 
part of the purchasers, their heirs or assigns, that then, and in- tliat 
case, conveyances are to he made, agreeably to the terms of the said 
contracts, and the money arising therefrom, when paid, to be vested in 
bank stock ; the dividends whereof, as of that also which is already 
vested therein, are to inure to my said wife during her life; but the 

* As Gieneral WaBhiiigton never liad aiiv ohildren. he gave tlie larger part of 
his property to bis nephews ond nieces, aad the children of Mrs. Washinglon'a 
BOQ bf her first marnage. The principal UeiF waa Busbrod Washington, son o( 
bia brother, Jobu Augustine WashingCon. 
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Block itself is to remain and lie sulycct to the general distribution 
liereafter directed. 

Item. — To the Earl of Bitelian, I recommit the " Box made of the 
Oak tliat skeltered tlw great Bir Willima Wnllace^ after the battle of 
Falkirk," presented to me by his Lordship, in terms too flattering for 
iiiQ to repeat, with a request " to pass it, on the event of my decease, 
to the man in my country, who should appear to merit it best, upon 
the Bame conditions that have induced him to send it to me." Whether 
easy or not to select the man, who might comport with his Lordship's 
opinion in tkis respect, is not for me to say ; but, conceiving tliat no 
disposition of this valuable curiosity can be more eligible than the re- 
conrniitment of it to his own cabinet, agreeably to the original design 
of the Goldsmiths' Company of Edinburgh, who presented it to him, 
and, at his request, consented that it should bo transferre I to me I do 
giro and boqneath the Eame to his Lordship ; and n case of 1 S 
decease, to his heir, with my grateful thanks for tl e d t ng shed 
honor of presenting it to me, and more espcciallj fui t! e fa orable 
sentiments with which he accompanied it. 

Item. — To my brother, Charles Washington, I give and bequeath 
the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. FranJdin in his w 11 I add otl 
ing to it because of the ample provision I have made fo h s 'sue To 
the acquiuntances and friends of my juvenile years Lao eiee WiisI 
ington and Robert Washington, at Chotanck, I give my other two gold 
1 ead d an liaving my arms engraved on them ; and to each, as they 
■n il bo u fui where they live, I leave one of tho spyglasses, whicli 
const tuted part of my equipage during the late war. To my com- 
p tl t n arms and old and intimate friend, Dr. Craih, I give my 
bu'eau (o as the cabinet-makers call it, tambour secretary) and tho 
c nl ha r, an appendage of my study. To Dr. David Slemart I 
give my large shaving and dressing table, and my telescope. To tho 
Eeverend, now Bryan, Lord Ihiifmr, I ^ve a Bible, in three liirgc 
folio volumes, with notes, presented to me by the Eight Reverend 
Thomas WUsoii, Bishop of Sodor and Man. To General de Lafayette 
I give a pair of finely-wrought steel pistols, talcen from the enemy in 
the revolutionary war. To my sisters-in-law, Mannah Washington 
and Mildred Washington, to my friends, Eleanor Stuart, Hannah 
Washington, of Fairfield, and Elizabeth Washingtoii, of Hajfield, I 
give each a mourning ring, of the value of one hundred dollars. These 
not made for the intrinsic value of them, but ai 
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of my esteem and regard. To Toiiim Leaf I give tlie use of the farm, 
which he now holds in virtue of a lease from me to him and his de- 
ceased wife, (for and durii^ their natural lives,) freo from rent during 
Iiis life, ; at the expiration of which, it is to he disposed of as is here- 
inafter directed. To Sail}/ B. Haynie, (a distant relation of mine,) I 
give and bequeath three hundred dollars. To SaraJi Green, daughter 
of the deceased Thomas Bu/iop, and to Ann Walher, daughter of John 
Alton, also deceased, I give each one hundred dollars, in consideration 
of the attachment of their fathers to me ; each of whom having lived 
nearly forty years in my family. To each of my nephews, William 
Augustine Washington, George Lewis, George Steptoe Washington, 
Hushrod Washington, and Samuel Washington, I give one of the 
Bworda or couteaux, of which I may die possessed ; and they are to 
choose in the order they ore named. These swords are accompanied 
with an injunction not to unsheath them for the purpose of shedding 
blood except it be for self-defence or in defence of their country and 
s ^hts and in the latter case, to keep them unsheithed, and prefei 
f ihn„ V h them in their hands to the rehnquishment thereof 

An] now, having gone through these specific devices, with ex 
planatona for the more correct understindmg of the meinmg and 
les gn of tliem, I proceed to the distribution of the more important 
pi t of my estate, in manner following , 

FmsT. — To my nephew, Bushrod Washington, and his heirs, 
(partly in consideration of an intimation te his deceased father, while 
we ivere bachelors, and he had kindly undertaken to superintend my 
estate during my military services in the former war between Great 
Britain and France, that, if I should fiill therein, Mount Yemen, then 
less extensive in domain than at present, should become his property,) 
I give and bequeath all tliat part thereof, which is comprehended 
within the following limits, viz. Beginning at the ford of Dogue Eun, 
near my Mill, and extending along the road, and bounded thereby, as 
it now goes, and over has gone, since my recollection of it, to the ford 
of Little Hunting Oreek, at the Gum Spring, until it comes to a knoll 
opposite to an old road, which formerly passed through the lower field 
of Muddy-Hole Farm ; at which, on the north side of the said road, 
are three red or Spanish oaks, marked as a comer, and a stone placed ; 
thenco by a line of trees, to be marked rectangular, to the back line or 
outer boundary of the tract between Thomson Mason and myself; 
thence with that line easterly (now double ditching, with o postraad- 
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rail fence tliereon) to the run of I.ittle Ilunlin™ Creek ; ttence with 
that run, which is tho boiindar3' between the lands of tlie late Uum- 
pltTeyPeake and me, to tho tide water of the said creek ; thence by 
that water to Potonmc Eiver ; thence with tho river to tho mouth of 
Dogue Creek ; and thence with the eaid Boguo Creek to the place of 
beginning at the aforesaid ibrd ; containing upwards of four thousand 
acres, be the same more or Jess, together with the mansion-house, and 
all other buildings and improvements thereon. 

Second. — la consideration of the consanguinity between them and 
my wife, being as nearly related to her as to myself, as on account of 
the affection I had for, and the obligation I was under to, their father 
when living, who from his youth had attached liimself to my person, 
and followed my fortunes through tho vicissitudes of the lata Eevo- 
lution, afterwards devoting his time to the superintendence of my pri- 
vate concerns for many years, whilst my pubhc empioyments rendered 
it impracticable for me to do it myself, thereby affording me essential 
services, and always performing them in a manner the most filial and 
respectful ; for these reasons, I say, I give and betiueath to Georga 
Fayette Washington and Lawrence Augustine Wasliington, and their 
. heirs, my estafa east of Little Hunting Oreek, lying on the River 
Potomac, including the farm of three hundred and sixty acres, leased 
to Tobias Lear, as noticed before, and containing in the whole, by 
deed, two thousand and twenty-seren acres, he it more or less; which 
swd estate it is my will and desire should bo equitably and advanta- 
geously divided between them, according to quantity, qimlity, and 
other taremnstances, when the youngest shall have arrived at tho ago 
of twenty-one years, by three judicious and disinterested men ; one to 
be chosen by each of the brothers, and tho third by these two. In 
tho mean time, if the termination of my wife's interest therein should 
have ceased, the profits arising therefrom are to be applied for their 
joint uses and benefit. 

Thikd. — And whereas it has always been my intention, sines my 
expectation of having issue has ceased, to consider the gi'andchildren 
of my wife in the same l%ht as I do my own relations, and to act a 
friendly part by thera ; more especially by the two whom wo have 
raised from their earliest infancy, namely, Eleanor Parke (hath and 
George W'isMngton Parie GuHis ; and whereas the former of tlieso 
hath lately intermarried with Lawretiee Lewis, a son of my deceased 
sister, Betty Lewis, by which the inducement to provide for thera both 
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]iit3 been increased; wherefore, I gjvo anil bequeath to the said LaiB' 
vcnOB Lewis, and Eleanor PaThe Lewis, his wife, and thuir iieii-s, the 
residue of my Mount Vernon estate, unt already devised to my ne- 
phew, B'uhrod WaeKington, comprehended within the following do- 
seription, viz. All the land north of the road loading from the ford of 
Dogiie Run to the Gum Spring as describod in. the deviso of the other 
imrt of the tract to Bmltr&d Washingtoity until it comes to the stone 
and three red or Spanish oaks on the Icnoll ; thence irilh the rectangu- 
lar lino to the back line (between Mr. Mason and me) ; thence with 
that I'ne westerly along the now double ditch to Dogue Bun, by the 
tun 11 ng dam of my Mill; thence with the said run to the ford afbre- 
n e t oned To which I add all the land I possess west of the said 
DOnUePunandDogue Creek, hounded easterly and southerly thereby ; 
tOp,c 1 e ith the mill, distillery, and all other houses and improve- 
mc t on the preraisea, making together about two thousand acres, ha 

PouKTH. — Actuated by the principle already mentioned, I give and 
bequeath to George WasMngton Farie Cvstis, the grandson of my 
wife, and my ward, and to hia heirs, the tract I hold on Four Mile 
Eun, in the vicinity of Alexandria, containing one thousand two hun- 
dred acres, more or less, Jind my entire square. No. 21, in the city of 
Washington. 

Fifth, — All the rest and residue of my estate real and personal, 
j!Ot disposed of in manner aforesiud, in whatsoever consisting, where- 
soever lying, and whensoever found, (a schedule of which, as far as is 
recollected, with a reasonable estimate of its value, is hereunto an- 
nexed,) I desire may be sold by my executors at such times, in such 
manner, and on such credits, (if an equal, valid, and satisfactory distri- 
bution of the specific property cannot be made without) as in their 
judgment shall bo most conducive to the interests of the parties con- 
cerned; and the moneys arising therefrom to be divided into twenty- 
three equal parts, and applied as follows, viz. To William A-ugvUine 
Washiiigtm, MiaabetA Spotmood, Jam Thoi-nton, and the heirs of 
Ann Aahton, sons and daughters of my deceased brother, Augustine 
Washington, I give and bequeath four parts ; that is, one part to each 
of them. To Melding Lewis, George Lewii, Robert Lewis, Hotnell 
Lemis, and Betty Carter, sons and daughters of ray deceased sister, 
Betty Lewis, I gi'^e and bequeath five other parts; one to each of them. 
To George Steptoe Washing Ion, Lawrence Augustine Washington^ 
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Harriot Tarkx, and tho heirs of Thornton Washingtoih, sons aJitl 
daugiters of my deceased brother, So/muel Washington, I give and 
bequeath other four parts; one to each of them. To OorMn Wash' 
ington, and the heirs of Jane WasMngton, son and daughter of my 
deceased brother, John Avgiistine Washington, I giTC and hoqnoath 
two parts; one to each of them, To Samuel Washinaton, Praacss 
Ball, and Mildred Hammond, eon and daughters of my brother Oharlen 
Washington, I give and bequeatli three parts ; one xKirt to each of 
them. And to George Fayette WasMngion, OharUa AugustiTte Wath 
ingfon, and Maria Washington, sons and daughter of my deceiaed 
ncpheiT, George Aiigustine WasMngtonyl give one other part; that 
is, to each a third of that part. To Mlizabeth Farlce Law, Martha 
IParlce Peter, and Eleanor Parke Lewis, I giYO and bequeath throe 
other parts ; that is, a part to each of them. And to my nephews, 
Basil/rod Washington and Lawrence Lewis, and to my ward, the grand- 
son of my wife, I give and bequeath one other part ; that is a third 
(hereof to each of them. And, if it should so happen that any of the 
persons whose names are here enumerated (unknown to me) should 
now be dead, or should die before me, that in either of these cases, the 
heir of such deceased person shall, notwithstanding, doriye all the ben- 
efits of the bequest in the same manner as if he or she was actually 
living at the time. And, by way of advice, I recommend it to my 
executors not to be precipitate in disposing of the landed property, 
(herein directed to be sold,) if from temporary causes the sale thereof 
should be dull ; esperienoe having fully evinced, that the price of land, 
especially above the falls of the river and on the western waters, has 
been progressively rising, and cannot be long checked in its increasing 
value. And I particularly recommend it to such of the legatees (under 
this clause of my will), as can make it convenient, to take each asharo 
of my stock in the Potomac Company in preference to tho amount of 
what it might sellfor; being thoroughly convinced myself that no uses 
to which the money can be applied, will be so productive as the toils 
arising from this navigation when in full operation, (and thus, from tho 
nature of (hings, it must be, ero long,) and more especially if that of 
the Shenandoah is added thereto. 

The family vault at Mount Vernon requiring repairs, and being 

improperly situated besides, I desire that anewone of brick, and upon 

a larger scale, may be built at the foot of what is commonly called Iho 

Vineyard Enclosure, on the ground which is marked out; in which 

VOL. v.— IG* 
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uiy remains, with fhoso of my dcceasod rolutions (now in the old 
vault), and such others of my family as may choose to bo entombed 
there, may be deposited. And it jb my express desire, that my corpse 
may be interred in a private manner, without parade or funeral 

LiSTLY, I eonstitnte and appoint my dearly beloved wifi^ Maa-tha 
Washington, my nephews, Wtlham Auguetine WasMngton, BrishroA 
Wctsldngtoiii George Steptoe Waihtngton, Samuel Washington, and 
Lawrenee Le^ms, and my ward, George Washington Parke Gvstis 
(when ho shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years), executri'c 
aiid executors of this my will and testament ; in the construction of 
which it will bo readily perceived, that no professional character has 
been consulted, or has had any agency in the draft ; and that, although 
it has occupied many of my leisure hou-s to d st and t tl v it 
into its present form, it may, notwiths and ng appea n d nd in- 
correct; but, having endeavored to be pla and spl t n all tho 
devises, oven at the expense of prolixity pe hap f t 1 3 1 1 opo 
and trust that no disputes will arise con mm 1 n But f ou- 
trary to expectation, the case should b oth rwis f m th t of 

legal expressions, or the usual technieal term bee u t m h qv 
too little has been said on any of the de s to b n nant with 
law, my will and direction expressly is that all lisputes ( f unh ppily 
any should arise) shall he decided by thiee mpa t al nl tell gent 
men, known for their probity and good understanding, two to bo 
chosen by the disputants, each having the choice of one, and the third 
by those two ; which three men, thus ehosen, shall, unfettered by 
liw or legal constructions, declare their sense of the testator's inten- 
tion ; and such decision is, to all intents and purposes, to be as bind- 
hig on the parties as if it had been given in the Supreme Court of tho 
United States. 

In .idtnfis <>f ail atid ofeachofthe thiaga herein coatained, I have set my 
hmd raid teal, this ninift day of July, in the year one thousand aeoeis hun- 
dred and ninety,* and of the Independence of Ihe United Sialei l!ie taxnS^ 
fmirth. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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Boston massacre, 
Boston Port BUI, 



EoBOAWKH, Admiral, soils for Louis- 
bnrg, 1. 

receives a TOlo of pmlw by Parlli- 



ononlng nf the seeiloD, 1. SS 

dissolves the Honse of Bnrgesaes, i. 8S 

li'u dODth, "" i.ss 

Boltle mil. Americans encamped at, IIL 

BODOiiNriLL!!, De. detaoliod to 
wnlch Wolfe's movomenls, I. 27 

niriires too ktc, 1. S] 

BouaFET. Colonel, staUoned at Eajs- 
town, _ LS! 

dian BODBUng parties, 1. 2t 

holt at Loyal Hanaau. 1. SS 

Ecnds out a reoonnoitrlng variT, i. 85 
BonnLAUAHaDii dismantles Ticonds- 

rogo and Crovn Puint, I. ES 
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CDuta as Jers 



ia WnstilngtoD lo join Ills slafT, 1. 



lulervlow witli Franklii 
sots off for WLU'flCroefc 
nndvesnt Fort Cumber 
liis [1i3cl[>liiiD, 
Uf^tniDnt of InillaDe, 



BHiTOTiiMT, Lloiitcimiit Colonel, so- 

eures u Somiuolo. t. »9 

ex]>ec1!tlDDa^nstroitFroIiteiuia, L 24» 



IJiaflilpvlne (buttle oT tiio) •: 
nfflng oonmiBniBd, 
eonflLcting reports, 



arrivBB, nai i-one^vs the bnttla, ILL 187 
niortoliy wonnilod. fii. Ml 

BniDFOBT, Lord, deuUiof Waslilugtoii, v. 299 
Brisht Ughtding, 1. 1B» 

Brltisb mlnlatiy, aSoita to EUtiproes 

smn^llng. . t '' ^"^ 

oa™^ tiieir Boorafil Epirit, i! 421 

troops st Boston, il. 4 



tchestcr Heights, 
retreat tmia Bos- 



ton, it ISO 

pmbntkatlon from Boston, ii. 131 

dostgns against New York. 1!. 223 
plans ftir the flttact on todglaland, tL aS9 

crosslni; rrom Long Island, li. 832 

land atTfew York, 11. ESB 

Snd at Tlirog's Necfc, il! 856 
ehlps inoYS up I 

view of ftfiiiirs, 



rorortLoe, ii 






ited with A 



Bkookb, GenerBl, mscta Washing- 
ton at Cambrldga, V. 40 
Brooklyn, dofenocs of, IL 293 
Bbooks, LloDtennnt General, attacks 



Tocognltlon of Washington's rank, ii.2aa 
Blut^Nf M^or JohOf de«»a±ohod Into 

Canada, il. 41 

sent to reconnoitre. ii. bi 

Montreal, il. 00 

and Miljor Lirtngsloa take Fort 

Chamhlee, il. S3 

drives Colonol Maclean back, H. ST 

suecessfnl feint, 11. 14ij 

Bbdwh, Colonel^ snrprleea Tlcondc- 

thrL'alena Dl^nnd Island, iii! 213 

niands expedition to AugUbto, Iv. 51 
BniTDENELi- Mr., accompanies Lady 

Acklnnd, 111. 214 

Brunswick troops hired bv England, li. 196 
BuFOBD, Colonel, puisned by Tarle- 

rol sets Tavleton's proposals, Iv. BS 

defeated by Tarlelon, Iv. 68 

Bnnkor'a Hill to bo fbrtiBed, i. 42S 

positiou ot i. 42S 

works thrown np, L48a 

Bflvouoe of Qenoral Fliot, 1. 4SS 

effect ot the Amerloan Are, 1, 484 

adTanco of General llowe, L484 



Americana jiiven l^om the breas 

work on the lofl^ 
British adTanco vrith tho bsroni 

desperate struggle, 
Americin retreat, 
Stnrk, Beed, snd Snowlton m^i 

Futnam en^vora to rally thi 






of tho 
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Tolo tbiHits to Wnsbington auU 1 



mooting c'nllea. 
L-LLiTT, Coptftln, 


t^iva 


can iii'nniliBBflt Hunter's 


" TtoiiBiIi of" 


"Vfcs, 



BiTKRE, Judgo, doEoimccs the ClDidii- 

offleora, 

BuBK, Aaron, n TOUipteer, 
Mon^omnry-fl altie-de-Kjainn, 

BDnTO:<. LfoaleauD^t Colonel' ordorerl 
tho detacbiDents fell bank upon ilm 



pvonossB OD intetviev 
Id OsD^idA, 

reported DiiiviUatQ 

kni-es at. Johns, 
on Lako Champlain, 



otownrdstbelndlani 
otofUlEsMcCiiia, 



attitcked br Arni 
on the idtnatloa i 
orltioAl^tnatlon, 



It Colonel, io 
it OrlBUn; 



Iv. 19T 

i»!s45 

BUitEa, Major Qeneml, with Geno- 

mlSfcCUlr, T. or 

klUad, 

lercept Colonel I 

bStlee) Coio'nol"j^'n" 

eipsditioniuniinsC Wiumimi III 43S 
nt -tfintcrmooes Fo t, 111 435 

battleotWyomIng, ui 431 

Bdtlek, Colonel Richard Bnrprises a 

party of Hessians, i[l 440 

< BdilES, Colonel Zebnlon In osm 

mnnd of Forty Fort, (114(1 

tntBe of Wyoming, lli.4Ji 

■niliBe of Tryon County, L 44S 

iuTTBairrcLD, Major, surrenders tha 

■ "- Santonant,nt Tbri^'sSeok, ii'. S5T 

id] Mr^ visits Ihs siirriaon, fL B7I 

Tork, ' _ iii. 441 



) BETi 



98 for fiatUo, 



shiftaW 
deteiml 

dismal re 



^ulng Lsdj Ao^hmd, 
ihos SaraCoBa, 
Tuetion of SoiiDyler's proi 



I CiD-n 



ited by th 



prevented b, 

ailcmma, 

marclioB to BnrllDseon, iU 4<34 
to WflSblngton advising pnrsnlt, ii. 46o 

Bsuds In pursuit of Donop, 11. 4Qr 

at Orosswlcks, IU 4T1 

O^mvAXADER, Lanibert, Ii, S6A 

ot Fort Wnsbinriton, 11. 3C1 

Sstedin tho onter lines, li.Sllfl 

■cod to rotreat, 11. S9T 
CALT^wnLT^ Keverond Jitmes^ the 

"i-ou^ng gospel pteaolier,*' It- * 

his chnich bunt, iv, 1 
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CJlLD WB tL, Mrs., kUled br the BiiUeb, 

Calldboc, Mr., taken pdaoDerj 

Cai^tset, lienedict 
CambrLdse.nsseinbllng or patriots, 
Coinden, bottlo o^ 

flight of American Inllltio, 

burnt V the British. 
OAMrEsiiCplonfl 'WlUlani, porsnea 
Uijor Ferguson, 

tn tho hsttle of Ktni^ Uoixntda, 

iit Gailfcrd Court ifonae, 

cbiiw» the British, 



Lo rtmaln In Ocnadn, iil- 

uTh-aaalTJawTork, l<r. 

lo Woshlngtnn on p.-Hce, W, 

to 'WoahlDgtoD on Jie;i>tlatlons ibr 

"repawHon l£8™j[|o I*"" Torlt, j»: 



1 -infl «8 



rjfl 



erfrom 



thrown IlIojoU, 
nppoals to -Waahlngl n 
- exohnuged fbr Ethan Allen 
to sufprise Sew Tappan 
^la For Geoi^a, 
lanils his troops, 
rtofeala the AmEvloana, 

.detncbeS nsi^nat Augnstn, 
Caupbrll, iLoiiL wounded at Su 

yan-Blsland, 
Caupbell. MitJor, tBkos Ethan Al 



li. SS 
1L2U 



captutes Dcorhorn and partj-, 



Oabrou, of Citirolltoo, and llisi Cus- 



r,, osks Washing- ' 
mo to entrap Ar- 



Cbfunnlaln, LnSe. pngaiament, 

killed and woanilef^ 
CnAFUAH, Colonel, 
Chiitleston fortified, ■ 



expedition against, 

reinforeed,' 

!ammone"d!oS?ncIer 

ihwlostown, oiBBiial sacked, 

Blano dnrluff the pbiy, 
)harlestuwn Seek, to be seized 

recoaneHred, 

ricicrlbed, 
Sharlottesrille. Tarlcton enters, 
Jdabtellux, MotquU do, wtlTCS 
Newport, 
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vnlnefldrtelDbelialfor. 
ottMl:ortheIi'rl«sli, 



il.' 
Qnebec, IL. 



CirEEBEUAN, Copti^a, 

Cliurry Vallej', ntroottlos at, IIL 41 

ClioBaponka. fixpcilltlun ogoinet, 111. 4j 
Chestnut U]U, BriCisli eacampsd on, IE 31 
CtoterBsId CuutC Honso, BrIUsh 

CliestDut NccT:, Tillage deatiDTed br 

the British, ilL « 

CiiRw, Benjamin, mansron ot IIL ai.^ 

Ohrw'b Hanee, (ortUiedbf Mu«niTi>, )ii. eea 
CiiEiBBT, Tliomas, '" '"' 

CiioiaBui. Duke Ae, nrodicUon. 
Ciioisv, Genetal U. do, aiiives w 

cmsseB York river- 
id Tarloton, 



enlenca —death, 



tyof MassDchuse 
to Woshlnaton, 

. el Elijah, on tbs i 



on th9 alsre tUr the Brltieh, 

gome^^l^^^^^^^ 
to ■WaBhIngWa on the patri. 
precantions BgaLnat British 

Etetion'odTn tha Higlilanda, 
safetT oftha Hudaon. 
iRlilr bctnreon Ocsursls I 






commands the Illgli 
toN^flshln^A on hi 



IILS^S 
British, IIL 2S1 



nturcepts a letter ftom Bnrj 

teaches Klngstoii too late, 
aiahffls to etrengthen tlie 
oftheHadsoii, 

lonr with Washington, 

Chester, 
It Harlem, 
antew Xew York. 
rocBiTBS Washlneton at N. 
.ISTOK, Ganeriijomos^ 



*n''trtterJ.''^''""^"'^ 
In command ofl'ort Clinton, 

5n «imniaTS''of the Korthwa 

nartmnnt, 
Jii^os, Sir Henry, arrives at Bos 
joins Howe at Bnnkor-S mil, 
dosorihed, 
arrives at New York harbor, 



lands at long Island, S. O, IL BIS 

constrnoU battfliioa, II. 213 
aCCemptato cross from Lonz Island, !L s;s 

ropnlsodln another attempt, 11. 2T7 

flrrltnl at Now York, II. 8S3 

lands on Lonz Island, iu aSl 

at Fhittanfls, U-Wi 

marches from li^aUands. 11. »9 



11 L aa 

W, 153 






kn Js at Verplanot's iWt, 
plan of operatlDns, 
orosaoa to Stony Point, 
matches round the Duoderl: 
divides his ftirco, 
meete with opposition. 
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i[i3 near Momooatli Cotii'C 
of Jblomaouth Court Houao, it' 

s nt Ssndy Hoofc, il 

s at Nowpnrt, II 

13 to New York, 11 



BQtB on foot ti iiitval expedition 

ngatBst at LiMln, tLI. 

Bonanml to profliilorT wnrEtre, !li. 
exMditlun un thn iTudsou, ilL 

tatea Slonr P<'lnt, HI. 

captums Fort Lamjetto, lIL 

. dosolating e^poditlon r^o^ Con- 

fflptiiro oT Stony PoLnt by "Wayno, lii. 
liBstcns up the Hudson, IIL 

fortlRea und cnnisoas Stony Folnt, 111. 
returns to Phlllpsbarg, HL 

ODnoentritu his toroea nt N. York, 111. 
oxpeditinn to Soutb UiroUno, ill. 
diunose du^ng tho voyage, l7. 

otTyboebsy, ir, 

disoDibsrks u St. Jo'hn'S IsUnd, Ir. 
tdraaco to Obsrlestnn, iv. 

on Ctanrlcstan Seik, iv. 

relntotcad, It. 

(sllofOhirloston, Iv. 

Bends e\-p»c1IUona in to tbe iotoiior, iv. 
(ninisons South Carallns, iv. 

issues a procliuuatlon, iv. 

embarks for N.™ York, iT. 

arrlFCB ot Now York, iv. 

prajoct u^nKt Khodo Island, Ir. 

ebangsa bis plan, iv. 



ofAodiiC 
xejeets excboDgo of Arac 

Bcndseommissionrelntli'eto 
dotaohes Arnold to 



I Cobble Hill, fiirtiao.I 



oouf^ with SI 



leilitloii i^Dst 
fliglt, i 



rWoestthePsDobscot, 



II. 47^ 

11. as 



I CommUsarUt, obanses in, ilU 

I Commisslonsn, airlvs ftom l^rDDt 

Britain, IlL STO 

land at PliUadclnbte, ill. SSD 

latter to Congrese, lU. 63J 

nneucoessTuI attanjpts at ni^tla' 

embnrt ft>r Englaod, ilL 331 

i Commltlso of Arrangemont appoint- 
ed by OongrsBS, ilL B4I 
report outheauffaringsoEthoiirTny,r "- 
omnilttee of Conlbrtjace wltb Lord 
Howe, 






J of luqiiiry visit Ai 



ioEthonrTny,_lIi. E« 

11.835 
iLSSli 



urge 



S51»r.„ 



to OornwiilllB ibr troops, 

hoars of the Virginia eipeiiiaon, 

promised rellaf to Cornwams, 

Captain Hiiddj, 
Tocallert at his 0>fn request, 
aioater Dock, laodinK o/Bi-iUsh, 
<;Lonon,M«ior, klllort, 
i;oATis,I/leuteiuuit Coloanl,atMog 



;to?aSl^tme. 
llflt Ai-Dold Oi 
iotory MLs soi 
___.;tof, 

espoflltion against 
alai'RiofthepoopI 

take possession of 



Congress (uenemi) toDommondodby 
theYlrglnlaHonseofBuigessss, 1. tll» 
flrst meotlog flxod upon, I. ^0 
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T'^eS Tnvk, 



lis dlBonsalon, 
jn^^riy 8l»to pupon, 



flotmoll of Cwdvf^ J. ' 

e^erciee tJiuirfbdorAtedpawcrfi, i-- 

declare Masfloclmsetls absol red from 



oltor niilitiviy nppointmBots, 1. 

on Uie EnvlUli geasmls, iL 

aooept TlMni^rogo, iK 

^lobjrmina to laTOilo CanadrLf IL 

commlttao fiom, confsi wltt V/nsk- 
ocd^firtWionofiinownrmjr, ' IL 
to Sclinyler on his proposed re^gna- 

orcler Bolinylor to Tryon oouoty, li. 
applJHid BoliiwlBr's ooBdoo^ 11. 

nios lnn> two donartiDentj, IL 

enlistment Mt, 11. 

patnhllsh £ nai oHlce. IL 

United Stntesftooejld 



[iStte DeeTara 



Gates, 
iotlon on Lord Howe's overtures, 1 

Lord nowB. I 

Icnvo the quesUon of tbo nbandon- 
monlof ITbw Totfe to Washing- 

fbrbld tlieilestraotiqn of Now Toi-k,!!! 831 

requests 'WosblDgton to obstmat 

■Aie UiidsDD, ii. i. 

cloths WnsbiDgtuu Mitli addlUoaiil 

Invests Waablngloo with dictBtorkl 
reKuo to <?oinijl7 with Lee's request, Itl. 
roBiliaton' moasures, Hi. 

declines the resignaMon of Schujler, iii. 
reprimands 9ohayler, I1L 

TotsAinoId a borae, ' 111. 

refuse to admit Gates to tbe floor, fiL 
eainmonSDhur1erandSt.CMr iii. I 
appoint QBtes to the oommaad of 

flie nortbem department, IIL 120 

prooMdlnjQ ot; at the battle of 

anonymona letter to, against 'Wash- 
ington, i 



reseptlDn uf the despatuhes of the 
BiiUsh oommieslonere. IlL 03*2 

Tolhse to negoUate with Johnstone, IIL 33S 

f^irms Vsshlciitoifof the arrival 

of tha French fleel^ ilL419 

approve of d'Estaine's eondnct, . ill. 433 
approve TjL&yatte'fiCAnadasohomo, IIL 447 
d^terloratleSrof; 'iiL419 

gold medal to M»jor Henrj' 



^Lee, 



Washington, 



rnolil. 



ithomde- 
S, ivl 



adapts Q-rei .„.„.,-, 

rewards tbe oaptars of Ai 

conduct of Qutii iv. U 

new RjiEteifl for the orgEUilmUon 

and support of the armv, Jv. If 

eend Colonel I^urens to Fmnac, iv. 1^ 
conimlttco to meet Ponoajlvanla 

appoints heads of departments, Iv. 21 
rSololngs at tlio sarronikt of York- 



itcnod by mnanoers, 

uatlun of Washington, 
jniproltion. 



doesinstlcsb 
bill to increUf 
Washlnglon-a 



laval Hiroe, v. IS 

Washington, v! 23 

shingtou's last address, v. 2B 

™y, " " """^v.ac 

sacliDsstts) at Boston, 1 3S 
■erne antliority, L 83 
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Bi^nSi Tolimtepra, ' l! 

Lerfslatuni o£ lavor Urn anrprisal of 
f loonileroga and Orawa Pulnt, 1. 



flilvnoccfl rtaohist Elnn'K 
posts for the night at FUtbnsh, 
leaves Flatbiiah with the rcnr-Kni 
crosses the Hudson nboye FurC 1 
mnrche^ Agslnst Wssblngtoii, 



troops descry 
reqepHon at home, 

troops desnribed bv Orsydon, 

by Wusblngtun, iU SSS 

fltnpy Kglmenlala, K. 26- 

thoir cotopoAitlon, u, 97 

Drldsli esppditlon agnlnat, UL « 

Conneotlout rarms, sacked by tbu 

Oiinspiraej In Now York, 11. K 

Ictlof reToiivo to, (nnte,) II. 1^ 

Its nmiacnUoiis, IL SE 

ConstltutioD o! Oia United States, 



Irki 



jposltloD. 



swlok. 



to Wsshfngtan, i 

gJns WnsMnston'a rear, 
^-nnces to tha nttnek, 
robes into I'hlladolpliiflt 

es Fort Manjer, 



Oonvention of Vli^-lnin 

st'm^iinond, 

ftdenil svstein, 
COBwjiy's Cabal, 



1.859 
i. 3SS 
bs 
Iv. 457 



romaiiis at Albany, 
to be sppolntod to thi 

pedlUon, 
Lafiiyatte's oplolou of, 
down&l! of; 
resignation neeEptell, 



to^asbIwton,liLSn 
hOotes, ]1LS«0 

tiou, UL 261 

Son, ill. SSI 

HI. S2» 



9t Colonel BnfoP 
Intleloii-s ODiidui 
rs at Charloston, 



'. ei; 



sends In pnreuit of Snmter, tv. 1)3 

viEOroua measures, Iv. 163 

laSea post nt Charlotte, Iv. ITU 

retoms to South Cai-ollno, Iv. ITS 

takes post at "WlnnsboKiDJlIi, tv. ITU 
plM fSr Invading Koith Oaiolliui, It. 2 IS 

niiTsues Morgan, iv- fla^t 
Ramsoiir*s MlHs, 

i his baggago, _ 

MoGowrafsFord, iv.2»0 



destroys his bsggago. 



imped sC SalQu 
inntofbicc 



to the Dan, 

t lUllBborongb, 



iv. !S1 
!v. 28T 



attael[^ tho Americans 

Mill, 
baltleotenilDirdCon 



.1 WetioU^ 
; nouso, Iv 



enSseoaent history, (noto,1 ill. SO 

Coos, ,^mos,iu the expedition against 
Quebec, i. W 

sounds the rlvor, I- ST 

Copn-a Hill, Billlsb bftttery oa, i. 42 

Cor£le'a Tavern, IL 22 



perplesltfed, 
Jets off H)r VIrg 



nt against Liii^iyottc, 
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tftkes post It Ttu-ktoivu 
ftellnKofaooiirily. 



Corjeil 



•■estment by Iho cantors, iv. 

«ns Ew )faw York on pnrolo, It. 

j*»ni'^anja«,Trinborflandt.J ' 



ni^Io IIouso, (n'olo.) 



n vMtar at Uount Tr 



10 nospltol Depnrt- 



Oe&vtobd, Huffb, brinirs a niossage 

from the Miami tribos, L 

Oraels, treaty with, t. 











taG?v»? 


nor Mor 


ix. 




cnlista Indians im 


nteta. 


letter, 














camp witl 










rownPal 


id escapes, 




t,'prep 




nsflKfllnst, 


to be red 


need, 






expedite 
enrprtsed 


".Sis 


Vorno. 


abandon 


1. 








dbTll 




rlo™. 


BUOEii, Lionlonai 


t Colonel ooir 


mod. 


oxpodlt 




tbo dlsM 



d..o:s-;' 






CoBTiB, Genrga "W. P 


accomp 


mlea 


Wnsliinston, 
C(re™,MlBs,dMthof, 


meeting 


with 






CnsTis, mesnoT, oec 


mpanlcs 




=Gf-*~- 


gton. 




haloyon days, aneodo 


te, 




marrloB Lawrence L 


nlB, 




CuTiKi Tan Vest, 
ii.sn,esertt™.p. 






Oorrency, deninaomen 


of, 


1 


CueuiNo, Mrs., to lior 


nsbJnd, 





DloTTOHInr, Captain, 

Dallas, Mr., (ntervieiv wLtli Genet, 

Uanbury, exppditioii nHaliist, 



lelliatBd, 



MG w 



DiTiDsos', Gunoi 
Focd, 
death o( 
Davie, General, and C 
Davie, WilUam Elo rdso ml 

Davus Cbaclea Auenstiis, on ^ert- 

mnller'a portrait of WasUington, 

(Appendii,) I. 

Davk, Beroi'ond Bamnd, appiiicla- 

tlonofWeshlniton, i 

DATTOtr, Onlonel KII113, txkos Jobn- 
Bon Kll, li 

rertro* belbre Knypbaiteen, Iv. 

Alls Id with Oane»l Uaxn-elL If. 
light at Bprln^ald. W 

Deakb, Silos, ratnroa to AmerioB, 111 
DfiARnOKN, Oaptr^n, oiptni'ed bv 

General Cnrfeton, U 

Deabborh, ilBjot, reoatvas Lndy 
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Da BEBD^Dcnnls, on ilio n 

Lord Howe, 
DiBORBB, GcnenJ, 

roBlgnatlon, 
3>ebt of the United Statoa, 
Bb Butsson, nide-de-camp 

Kalb, 

Du Okassb, Connt ie, iuaaa fur the 

Cht^sanenke. iv 

aiTlvQE m the Chesfipoolce, Iv 

uj^ua Loflijetto to attacfc Torlt- 

fLCtlon ^ith Britlah fleet, Iv 

Junction with Do Barros, iv 



*7. Hhist^r, Xientenant Qf 

Long Island, 
reaches Flatbnah, 

trMtii^t^Lord Sil' " 



OF WASHINGTON. 










iv: SM 


nianof opetatlons, 




offPoLnt'jndlth, 




3KR"i:Ti,.«.rt 














retui-n lo Newport, 

to Sulllvfin on Ills IntonUou of pro- 


iv- ^ 






lla^^hla, 
joAiiiBdaexpcdltlon, 



applications Itir aid, Iv. 34 

meeting with Oateg, Iv. SI 

at the battle of Csiuden, Iv. S7 

Dn T^ Cboit, M., complnlnta against 

Delahcei, Lieutenant Governor, t"l43 
Da IiAHOGT, Oliver, locruiling on 

DitAHOEV, Colonel, loyollsta, iv! 2T3 

surprlaea Colonel Greene. iv. 2U 

Delaplaok, Captiln, surprlacd hy 

Ethan Alien, <. J05 

sent prlBouei' te Hartfcrd, i, 40l> 

IJelaiviueB,Bba«nees, and Mtngoes In 

counidl at Lr^!StD"n, !. 64 

Db Lkvi, takes post ot Oswogatchie, " — 
rallies the French threes, 

loads at Point-au-Tremble, 



itlo Boeietios, Washington 




ng. 








the garriaon 


il 


Connt, ani 


ol with French 



arrival on the 


oast of ( 


eoTKla, li 


4TO 




geofSa 


vannah, ii 








„, ^^ 










DlETOtlOIIES, CI 


VBller, t 


send ships' 






pL-ake,. 






enoountotB thi 


British fleet, 1. 


303 


Dbitiponts, Con 


ntde.w 


'S^'.J 


SIS 


Da ViUDBKun, 


fortifles 




Montreij. 
threatenedbr 














capitulates, 








nioK, Dr., attends -WnsTii 


S^IV.,..' 





"king'nnd an addrm to" tho peo- 
ple of Canada. 1. SCO 
TCi^ii'SOK, Genei'al PMiemon, gn3- 



"'l£lZ" 



oaiiBO against the toe, i. C 

to Washington, abont Captain 

oriera Waahlngton to WIU's Creek, I. IB 
hlsperplsxltlos, MS 

refusee to give np the Freneli pris- 

convonos the Assemblj', L JB 

ronduct to Washington, 1, IS 

unsatiEfhetoty rulaUona with Wssh- 

hls liitorference with Washington, L ii 

pique i^;alnaC Washington, i. H 

ungraoloua reply to Washington, L 2^ 

pr^ndioe against Washington, 1. iS 

couduot towards WBshihgton, i ££ 
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Diamnl am 

DlaWct of 

United 

Dobb'9 For. 



p, CaunC, St LoDs Island, 

ms tho rodimbt 

aeB iVom Long Island, 



Bonop'B Yngcre anrprisod, 
Dordiestor lloighu, to be fbrtifl 
prepantlona to occDp7, 



rainonadca by 



offlolfltes, 
otfcct ot nrsver, 
SnconDitAY, Monsieur, 



(4S^^!on of Torktown 
JlUMLAP, WllUnm, nortndt 



llnFeniiitNewYoi'k, 

Laoebty benrin^, 

tilendl}' lelutioitB with Wusliitigton, 

Godjil pasitLon. 



-„ -lunfuona of 

Virginia, 

pcoclaiuu mBTtlnl lair, < 

nxenlses nmrtlal law, 1 

tu Howe, proposing a sorviio war, I 

DiiBMOKB, Lad)", ball in bonnr of. 



u ronuiL, General, urges Ibc emo- 
uatlonofOliarleaton, !■ 

urham. Biekop of, l.ia slate and' 
aiilendor. 



£ii3t India Gompanf, affected by tlio 
sblpslai^quantitieslotbecoloDles, i 



IB, OuloneLatTJooDderosa, 11. : 
1, General, relnforcea Oroene, iv. B 

aolUtord Onnrt House, W. fi. 

- '— ■■■ sommlseioner from 



'■UEN-, ipTiijjam, o 
Sraat Bi^tdn, 

'— - Captain, 



Ised by the BttUsh, 





EsiEnsoN, Ke>. Wtmaoi, deao 












discipline In eamp, 


lis 


England prepares fcrmiUtarj- 
SlSFsSLforirra 


m 










^ 


En'^hfl^Ztft.Obi.Val 




English eanera and Indian sqini 


Esa 


iSinrious habits, 



King Island, 

03 a night attack, 

the eipsdition tg 

lee back Ibo Ametic 
y Sprlnga. battle ot. 

EvUBinT, Edwa 
- ter I 

lie Bud 
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1.TFE OF WASHINGTOS. 



to Wasliingtoii adslsJiig a petition, 
to Washington, on tbe rssolnOons, 

effceC of tbe bsttU ofLu'^dngton, 
ylsils Wosblngton, i 

to Wnshinglon on his courtesy, iiL 854 
Bubsequent Llstocy, (nolo,) Hi. 854 

FAmifii, Colonel, i6 Waahfngton, 1, 816 
I'AiRFis, Gcorgo WiUiani, ftn linnt- 



.S.lf 



ir England, 



orgnniios n troop oTliorao, 
osfls ont the mlfiUa to dcfei 

monaoWiV Intllans, 

oenupatloiis, Its bnatlng. 



L214 

LBI7 
lv.410 



rQald destroyed hy tho BvUiali, in. qw 
[■ Haven ravngcd bj the BrltiA, lii. 4SS 
fttiE, Major, anecdote, i?; '"" 

ostroyod )>j the Biitisli, fi. 
nil Hall, BrlUsh troups quarbiiod 

gs at, I. ' 

Mr., anccecda Oonet, V. 

a doBpatnh, V. ; 

tea fiandolpbl V. ' 

trc Captain, witli Gonotal St 



etto, Adams' papBra. v. 
M^OT Patrich, commaoda 



FEBSEit, C.)unt, 
Fire-sblps, seat . 



Elsblng In V'^hila, 

Fishing Creefc defeat nrSnnitoi 

FlTIOERilD.Colom' ■ " ' 

ViTimian, Colonel, 
Flags, M^ot, killed, 

preflentod^th a horse by Congress, ' 
Col., atFortMiffiln, i 



I.2S2 
.y. 01 



Forbhs. BrlgnalcT Oeneial, to reduci 

detained atPhllaJolnhla, 

inaneet for ■Washlnglon, 

FoBBEa^Gilbett, conspirator. 

Foreign odioers, npplloanta for admis< 
Blon to the patriot army, 
eraliairaaBmentB olMul, 

FonsTiE, Captain, beeicgcs ttao Co- 
captures the post, 
Fort Anno canturod, 
Fort Chambloe taken liy Mijors 

Pott Clinton , its alrongtt!^ 
DtlaekoftLoSrltlah, 



ttsganlsffli, 

oomraanfled by West P< 
cToenalAd, 
i;ort Cnmberland, 

erected by Wayne, 
J'ortDnqnesne.ftsalto, 



to be reduood, 

abandoned by Hia Frencn, 

name cbaneed to Fort Pitt, 
Fort Edward, 
Fort Frontonoc captured, 
Fart G«orge ct^tured by Cartoton, t 
Fott Qaorsa at Comm InkeD, 1 

For Grlsvold taken by the BrItUIi, 1 
Tort Lndependenco, 

abandoned, 

evaonatea by tlio Americana, i 



i. TJ 
I. Ill 

, I.IM 
LITD 
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ttttackcdUrCe 


untDoDop, 






tflfccn by Comiviillls, 
ortUliln. 


mpHlaes navol 


ttMll. 




wa, 


Sd^dbja" 


we, 


ovuenatcd, 








il3 garrison, 




tbeUov»rx-<! 


-IVtec, 


Btormea Vtl. 




Tonilcreil, 


uit Motto, tnk 


.. b, M.,1 



Fort Hiognra, besiogei. 

Fort Ntnety 6is, siugB of, 
Fort Pitt, 
blockadod by IncliAiis, 



iiowaofieliei; til 

e:tpofl3t!on ]u;jilTh<t the Onondj^oa, iii, 

Fort Stmiwir, luveated by Colonsl 

FortWnsbingtoii, ii 



BtSh ^tS il! m 


lead-quartois. 


BBtrenaerea, ' 1L3S9 


Fronob oliWm tbe Ohio Vat 


number of prisoners, (note,) 11. 401 
Fort TVataoD, tolicu by Loo mi Un- 




launob an armed veasel 


rton, iT.206 


Erie, 


Fort Wininni llanry, nttackod by 


latluedoo with Indians In 


MontfAlm, 1. aai 




captured and destnwsd, 1. SSfi 




Forty Port, Colonol 2ebLlon Butler 






relai Uioir vlgilaooe. 


Fos, oninlon of Georao JoliDstane, III. SSO 


btavfulo. 


Fo^-tnntongln Viralnt.i, i. 33, 890 




Eot. Giptaln, eoorotary to Earl of 


defofltBraddock, 




fcrco engaged, 




attack General Johnson's 






rejoldiigL Unfted'^tntos, W. E70 




defoated by regulars and 


dC^cUroB war against England, t. IM 


aui-lngtlio>tar, 


soiiclty In, V. llfl 


fleet, aiTiral of, 


jiolatea treaty with tbo United 


otf Sandy Hook, 


StaWs, y. MB 


off Point Jafllth. 



'nABCB,^ Colonol, 



389 

v. 3CR 



fells, 



i»3™ 



Fredurlaktown, 
opinion of Braddock and the expo- 

dlUon^ 
departs for Lanonster, 
sands conTByanwa to Brnddoct. 
' on Brsddock'B deK>iit, 



a Loudon. 



gent, 



itteo to confer witb Wash- 
ir with Loiil 
uidntanoo wltk Howe, tl. 



snd Lo'rd Hi 



at Turtle Creek, L W 

atVenanjB, i. M 

■ffoShii^ton with, f. S8 

FBAUBCEa, Batnuel, atoward of tho 

I'reslIlBntial bonscholil, v. 10 
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attlvB at Eiodo Islanl is. 

Bil ttom Nswport, It. 

officers, tbelr citmn, It. 

reofplLon ofWumngtoti, ly. 

troops croSiS to Stony Polnl, iv. 

uiovo toward VMiila, iv, 

puss throng PtaUadelplds, W. 

riffiBBio^pldlip, ecllla the National''' 

Fbibtei, M., arrives ^4(11 George 
Wostlngcon Lafcyatta, v. 

(lepatla from Hew York, r. 

FEOTUiBeiiAH, Elobard, jr., histoiy of 

Fni, Colonel, idakoB a troBtv with tlio 
Delawiires, Sliannees, anil Mln- 
goee, on bolialf of Virginia, I. 



M ■™li iritli 



London, 
l^^'a, 



s viiih Canadian 



ig In B«rksbiia Coniit;, i 



th Q D cal Congress, 



iMiaes Boston Sfo^i, 

to DartmonCta, 

laaaea writs tt>t ft gonctnl 



CTltiolBBi ofWosUngtoni (1 

qDcsttunofeomDisnd. ii: 

pctnlnnt latlec to Waablngtan, iil 
to Mr Lovellj during Wuehin^o 

nith seotlomd nulLolltloa, 11 

sets ontibr Fhllaa^lpLia, ill 

belbro Congress. Ii 

orileredtoiiitbdrD>v, ii 

commands at Tloonderoga, 11 

tenderod tbs office of aAjuUnt gen- 
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imSBa of MoraBn 



Dcpnttm 
npnnfnWd by Oon^rMS, 
10 Woshlnitum, in high apirtts, 
conduot Ce> Sdiujier, 
oonespondonoB with Burgoyne, 

« Bemla' fic^ts, 



qUAFcel with Amoli 
bidaa bis time, 
begins the battlQ, 



at bis 8 



Miup, 



» T^ashint 



ill. 1^6 

1ft. 176 
ill. 118 
ilL ITT 

f li. sis 

ili. 21T 

iiiisBS 
iitS39 

ifilase 

Hi. E41 
itLli42 

iil. 332 

lil, 863 
ili. 278 



^ . ..jJiington,. 

iniiispoeiaoii to rBlnforeo Wosbing- 
ton, Hi. as» 

irthf^ndMt, "" ° '"' iil. BIS 
111 8 Conway loltM, ill. 815 

to WaaliiDgEon on the Coavsy let- 
ter, iii.81I 
pprfecta an Invasion of OmuUta, 1(1. 823 
caTresnondcncQ with 'ITiiablEstnn, iii. 8^ 
nt ToSitQwn, ili. 328 
?" 6Urk,__ ^^ liL 82* 



toxins 



ioncfliatlon iritb -Wilitlnson. f 
leaume command oi th« Nuitbcn 
Jepurtment, 1 

commaDdtbe'SoDtJieTn Dcpart- 
"tl"!rwlthI>aB:a1b, I 



lanntotfoi 
connters C 
nnoii of m 






m^s a stand at Hillsboroiigh, 
to Washington on his deJ'oat, 

collects ble armjr at njllsboronj 
lulvances to Charlotte, 
fympalhlzlng ietEn from 'Wash. 



Tewtition by theOenei 

of Virginia, 
pri^des over commit 

Sebbt, Edmnnd Cbavlcs 
tho United States, 
lands At Charleston, 
Issnts commiEnfons (or 
joameytorbllallelpbi , 
dOBorihed, 

reeaption at Philadelphia, 
presents his letter of credence, 
SiplomaCloi 



T. 1« 



te 



ipeeoh, 

...OEWltl 

the releai 



coDipl&lns of Jefibrson, 

appeal to the people, 

to Jefferson on enlistments, 



Gooi^la joins the league, 
espeflftioa against. 



.ord Gsorgc, plan i 



sitnation oi^ 

WByns-s Btiack, 
Grceno'e attack, 

losa on botli sides, 
Wosliington on, 
Captain lloth on, 

English opinion of, 

GiBBV, Elbi-Wga, mieclote 



ilL 8e 
igtou-8oampat,iiL]it 
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Tnd I 



ga 1ieen a?i 



loo Ma tamilj an 

'^h uipBm'7 

1) Uds rtntehDilee'a 

lelHilL 

BtUiirierinsTown, 

hands HQd Ibet :&f^^i 



obnnka of 
tinted by Id- 



Cliovi:*, Qononil, wiUi 
harosfiOA me BrJttali, 



f WASHINGTON, 

■,B on <ni)EBlng Ihe Iliidriuu. li. 40fi 

„.,nl, ' Y. 83 

OiTBt Uritirfn, acgressivo ineasupea 

ton-nrds clia OnLtmStntfs, v. 100 

vscltonient, on sccoimt of, v. IDO 

treaty wtlh ratlfled, v. sm 

Great HeaHoivB, MOo, 120 

affivtToflho. i. 121,1211 

Oeeene, Colonol Cbr!Etapb«r, com- 
mands Fort Msroar, HL 270 
te\ia\ies Count Donop, ill. 212 

ShandhTstoryof, ' It! 271 

Gebese, Nadianlcl, aypoJnled brlga- 

ciitnmanrllng itbods Island tiijops, il! 7 



respect for Frar 

fiympat^lZ43B vd 

to iScaij Ward 

lo disband, 



cbnyjor, lid. 

ed ISank, ill. 1 

Goocii, (Joptain, tHica a meaaage to 

OouyXrfJolonel, roainnoltros tlio 

Brltlsli posts, It. 

GnABTON, Dnke of, reigns, t 

GaiHiM, SergeaEt, ouiployod bj- 

GoFBi-nor fiynn, «■ 

Oronby oaptniod by J400, 1v. 

Gaant, Ma^or, tbolWdlneas, J, 

dofaatod, i. 

mlflTopreaentationa of Amorrco, 1 

- bis brtjgflrt speech, 1. 

Grast, Generw, on Long Ishind, II. 

drives in tho picket, II. 

pnsbes BUrllna, H. 
watoa BabI of tbe nttact, 

commands exnt"-' '■ 

Lnoia, 

OBATra, AdmiTBl,"! 

atrivos stVew York, 

Djf the oapes of VirdnlA, 

scUon with Do Grnsse, 

boare nwaj for New Yoi-k, 
Qna.Y'B Elegy, anecdote of Wolfe, 
GilAYDOS, Alexander, at Now York 

characCorlECa MlMin, 

mpeimnoQ of Marjiand troops. 



shabby clothing of tbe t 
Gbaisuk, Colonel, icconi 



expodllloa Bf 
9 right wing. 



m Long Is and ii 193 

.woi-ks, 11213 

xanderlliralllon, li. 837 



It Bwoklyn, 



^ for boK 



atXaeii on tlie Britlab It'lgatoa, 11. 34 

to Washington against abandoning 

Fort Washington, li. i7 

wlnforeea Fort^Vasbington, II. 88 

rolnforoes Magaw, ii, 89 

00 the movemante of Lee, il. 42 

ardor ibrlbe attack on Trenton, 1L44 

iiaraa^a the unemy^ advance, li. 47 

I 'Philadelphia, Jii 2 



advances to 

deaperate confiiot, i 

at the battle of Germantown, i 

on exploit of Lofiiyotte, I 

appointed quartermaalor-general, \ 

detacbed lii the espedition against 

Bhode Island. 1 

on Hoard a! thel'ronch fleet, I 
lutcrticH with DEstaini, 
in command at t^ort liilla, 



ilL C 
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DPIiolnted to coummnd the sunth- 

(bUoiiav to Gates, ' 
to Waallngton on Oitos, 

military uphorisma, 

reorganises tlio ni'uiv, 

atCbcrairllUls. 

*) Wofihington on thu stoto ol tlio 

to^?Sjngtbn on the Imttlo of tlio 

Cowpens, 
liasteDS ta Morgflii's enmn, 
to Hugcr on CoTnivallis'a more- 



at OatUbid Court lIon£i% 

Iiushosn>rtheIlan, 
DiDSterly retreat, 

to JefN'flOD on bla Tctrcatr 
to Waalibffton on the Bamo, 
leenuea &6 l>aa, 
at TronWesomo Croet, 

iiumlier orCroops, 
at Oullbca, 

In^Df anllford Court Hou! 



at Deep Mver. 

•stuvge of plins to WaaV 
to LaferetM on Comwo 



Kioioy prospeotfl, 
fore Ujo fiirtrcBa of Ninotj 8ix, 
T^treats hotosb tbe Bala<la. 
to WaeMngloa on cavolry, 
pni^ued by Bawdou, 



on theLUhofSttntoc, 
marcliee iffialnst Colnnel Stuart, 
battlo or Kntaw Springs, 



Islt£n" 



arrival st eaiap, 

^monaoed hj ludTonA, 
Obeoo, Colonel, In gnest o 
G-BBHVTLLX, Qeoi^, advifi 
o&nlss&ClDn, 
dUmlsEod ftom the Cabli 
oxplonatloD of Sritlsh irn 



on a rayaclng expedLtlon, i! 

enrpriBca Eajlor^ doigoons, II 

laLaod to the peoro^ 11 

recotuo^trca disrlestoirn Tfeek, 
aeoampaaioB dotnelimcuc fur Biu- 
kor-s nill, 

Bupetlntonde fcrwieiition of Dor- 
ehestor Heights, i 

fLrtill'etT, 
Geiffin, CoionoL eo-operotes wltli 

^juhtnglon, < 

decora Donop. i 

GniFFim, Cslonol, ]olaa Washington 

at New York, I 

Qulinird Court House, battle of, li 

Jo$s on both sides, i' 



.m jfatban, eketc 



It thoi 



<»»> . 



goven 



aliftl intronoUed by KosoLuaiko, i'_. 

4L^ "ihinel, at ftTcOownn-a Fotd, Iv! 
i*im,TON, Governor, f, 

[auiltdh. Brigadier General, Id tbo 

invasion from Canaila, lit 

Bommand of Biirenyno's camp, ill. 
[jtMELTDN, Akxaudor. commands a 



oapldln of oi'tiUory, 
acQnnintonce with General ( 
brings up the rear fa tbe roi 
interview with Washington, 
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rsBsona oga^net tlte sMuoHun of 
eir Henry Clinton, If L 811 

iKtsr^s the FieDDh fleet, ' Hi. 41 

LreakfiBls with Arnoia, ' iv'.V' 
lonma of Arnold's treesoti, Iv. 1! 

Ecnt In puranlt of Arnold, iv. 13 

i-atnm to WilsblngKin with lettcra, iv. 11 
dcGaTl1}oa intervisw between "Wash- 



misondcratAnding witli 'Washing 
dIsUke of the otdce of slile-ds-cunp, It. 



losldentiul etiqiiBt 



nounrcdiloal views, 
:nDve»ntlnn vrith Jel 
icEes a nntiiinsl bBnK 
in thfl BritlBh oonaUt 



m wnr with Great Britain, 
;t]an flir the redemption oC Un 



on Rufaa Kip?. " t! 

t D Wishlni^n, his fbrewall ndilrFss, y. 



^ten en his nnpainl 



>j(PTON, CnlontI, 
] Omn^biir! 



'ado,atl>erchc«teTjiV' 3 



'nAuoK, Mi^ot, i 



irHering Ontca to tha com 
nTllatlon lo Waiington, 



ceptien of Washington, point of 

1*™ tte"" eint, V 4 

. .sit to Waahlnglon, v. 4 

Hum, Oolonol, retivats befire fhe- 

enemf at Omvesend, iL W 

prepNied itor defence, iL 20 

watches the oentrnl roail, li. 39 

holds the bridso nt Throe's Seek, il.l» 

intcroonls the Hcssions, ii. 4S 

Bodot; of the CInrdnnatI, W. SO 

nancliuf BoeLc suooefisfuUj' attacked 

br Bninter, 1'. 8 

" lacODRT, CeionelJ oins Howe, li. 811 

LRniH,Col.,scourinKtheooBntry, lv,3S 

leeoyed tnte an ambush, r. 1 

jattfe with Indiana. T. 7 
inuGit, Brigadier Goneriq, Isails an 

expedition Aaainst the Indiana, v. 1 

lesti-oys Miami yillnso, V. 1 

jxpodilion reported to Consreaa, v. F 



thoQi 



lienjan 



fnter'wIlhWaah- 
int of Boston, 



to Congress predicting the eneuiy's 
■■cpufee, lll.lt 

B^TBiionN^ Ensign, dcoojed into an ' , 

Iablet, Orllonel John, joins Lord 
StirllnE'a brigade, li. £1 

Btalomonl of, li. 31 

attempt to lake B<^ra the ren- 

pnHlely thanked, li'. 8i 

detached to ChatUrlon'a Hill, ii. SI 

killed at Princeton, il. li 



in of tha Highlands, ii. ! 



HD,redbyGOOgle 



HazabPh po3trnJi5ti?r, to Gfltos ■ 

recoives thanlta of Congreas, 
appointed br^dier zenenU, 



donpatchc -- 
on fhe dlB(dpli 



irleadier zeneniL 
^clmere Point, 



to toop Eiisrd on Boh- York tslBiid. I 
lundlnz of tJie British it TIir^'b 

Neofi, 
ekllfnt distribution of 
BnpoBiance ot tbe ono 

Plsins, 



is troops, IL SST 
ay at Wiilte 

II. S69 
ales at White PIslns, il. 311 
iarences, li. 3T1 

loHiglJlsnd^ II. 37» 

daC^QHIgldAnds, ii.S33 



to 'Washington fur jnstrnotions, 
refusoa to otdor troops toe Lee, 



to marcb Into the Joraeys, 
Bdvanoea towards Now Vnrlc, 

rcbnkad by Washington, 
statlnnod in the IltfiiUnda, 
charmed with the Fronoli Dflll 



iuiswBprlnp^ 



dci^nte to the General Cansrcss, 



opinion otVashlngton, 
Kiohmood, 



[es^Q9 hired ijj England, 
captured by "iVflshlngtoii, 



n the battlaofGot- 



HiCKET, Tiiomas, Washington's body 

convicted and liaoged, ii 

Hichlands. state of Qcftinces, 111 

MtJt. I.toiitonnnf. I'nlnjipl. ntlnet-i 



Jolonel Lone, 
HAS, Colonel, to ro 

'Ives at Tlconder<^ 
TicBltlcs with Arm 
oommiuid of Tioun 



ditlon i^lnat St Lnd^ Hi Ui 
IIouDOM"s Imst of Woahinaton, (ap- 
pendix,) i. 4S9 
tait'samudcl of Washington, It, 481 
House or Bepresentatlvoo u,i the 

pubUo ei'cdlt, v. 35 

opposition to Washington, v. ffitll 

reiily to Wnshlngtnu's last addrou, t,' 2il3 
IIOWAED, Msjor, roti'ontlng, ill. 309 

How.ED, Colonoi, nnder Horgan, ir. 189 

at tho battlo of the Oowpens, It. 219 

Howe, Lord, In tba sxpedltlon 

against Tieonderega, L24(I 

dleswliiiaieiuiing'- 



XiOrd, ^jiiunoj 

flliaractet and scrTicos, 
anlTos at Hew Tuit, 
proelamatlOQ 0^ 

sends flog of tr 



Is GenoTAl 3 
to Congress wil 

Britain and Ad 
and Frantliii, ani 



ji on porolo 
.rturoa, 11. 
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iBnr, 



ooDflflgrallon [n New York 

IfiBLiea proclrunatlon, 

to Wishlngtoa on Uio tren 

ftt Smfly Honk, 

brlDgs bis fieoC to the roltef 

besre BWBT lo Mew York. 

latarn to Englnntl, 
BaiTE, eeneisf Bobeit, at Sa 
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